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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF WIIIGGISM. 


Tue summer is over and gone; autumn 
is wearing out her last and most dreary 
days; to which fogs, and damps, and 
wintry storms succeed: all things are 
“in the sear and yellow leaf :”— what 
time can be more fit than this, to con- 
template “ the State and Prospects of 
Whiggism ?” 

It was in December 1333, as our 
readers will remember, that palmiest 
day of Whiggism, when more than four 
hundred pledged supporters of Lord 
Grey's administration crowded the 
benches behind Lord Althorp, and 
overflowed the neutral seats, and al. 
most pushed the Tories into the lobby, 
—it was at that period, when it was the 
sport of the Whigs to be insolent to the 
Tories, and when it was not even 
thought worth their while to be civil to 
the Radicals,—it was even at this mo- 
ment of exultation that we ventured to 
say a few words touching the real 
strength and standing of the Whigs, 
which netiled a few of that party, but 
which were passed over by the greater 
part, as too absurd to deserve even a 
moment’s notice. 

We said, for instance, that “ the 
country is divided between two great 
parties,—the Tories, or the supporters 
of the constitution which has existed in 
this country for the last one hundred 
and fifty years, and the Radicals, or 
Republicans, who dislike and would 
remodel that constitution.” And, “* be- 
sides these, there is a faction, the 


* 
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Whigs, which, by leaning, first on the 
one party, and then on the other, and 
by borrowing support, now from the 
Constitutionalists, and then from the 
Republicans, have contrived, for more 
than three years past, to retain the go- 
vernment of these realms.””* 

And we explained and justified this 
statement, by observing that * Whiggism 
is nothing else than a confederacy of 
great families ;’’ and that we did not 
believe in ‘¢ the existence of such a 
thing as a connected scheme of Whig 
principles.” 

These were our views in December 
1833, now not quite three years since. 
Some of the Whigs, doubtless, thought 
us very foolish,—some, very saucy ; 
but all agreed that there was not a par- 
ticle of truth in our description. Yet 
what an inconsiderable space of time 
has it taken fully to justify our views, 
and to force from the lips “ even of the 
Whigs themselves” the very same decla- 
rations which we then made, and which 
they then scorned ! 

Take, for instance, these two asser- 
tions,—-that there is no such thing as a 
Whig party,—and that any connected 
system of Whig principles is equally a 
dream ; and see how the very spaniels 
and turnspits of Downing Street have 
been forced to admit the exact correct- 
ness of both. As to the first, we take 
up the Globe of the 20th of this last 
September, and there read,— not, in- 
deed, in the editor’s own leader, but a 
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passage selected with approbation from 
another “ Liberal” journal, and in- 
serted without a syllable of exception, 
—the following words :— 


‘As a party, the Whigs are, in them- 
selves, powerless either to guide or to 
control the course of events. There are 
now only two parties in this country,— 
the people and their Tory enemies. The 
name of Whig remains, but that is all.”’ 


This is a mere echo of our statement 
of December 1833. That statement 
was then treated as a jest. Now, how- 
ever, it proves to be so far from a joke, 
that it finds its way,—not willingly, in- 
deed, but as a thing too notorious to be 
any longer denied,—into the columns 
of the most servile of all the Whig 
journals. 

And that the Radicals should be 
blind to this helplessness ofthe wretched 
creatures whom they alone keep from 
sinking into utter oblivion, is not to be 
expected. The Spectator, as well as 
several other of the journals of that 
class, plainly warn the Whigs that they 
are fully aware of their real position. 
Take one of these admonitions as a 
specimen :— 


‘** At every public meeting or dinner of 
the Reformers, the differences between 
the Whigs and Radicals are made more 
or less prominent. And the Whigs must 
have perceived that, among their own 
supporters, the Radicals predominate in 
number as well as energy. That such 
should be the case in Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, or the metropolis, was to 
be expected; but we have seen that 
in the agricultural counties of Cumber- 
land, Hereford, and Somerset, mere 
Whiggism is at adiscount. Now, with- 
out the aid of ‘ something more than 
Whigs,’ the mere Whigs have nothing 
to rely upon but the influence of pro- 
perty. The Tories have the fierce sup- 
port of a bigoted Church party, and can 
operate powerfully on the more ignorant 
electors, by stimulating their religious 
prejudices, Supposing that the property 
were equally divided between Whigs and 
Tories, and the Radicals were neuter, 
there can be no question but that the 
Tories would receive much the larger 
support from those who were not acted 
upon by the influence of property. Let 
the Whigs recollect their position in the 
House of Commons before the Whig- 
Radical union was formed, and then cal- 
culate whether, if that union is not again 
cemented, they have any chance of reach- 
ing even the numbers of their miserable 
minority during the Liverpool adminis- 
tration, now that their rotten-borough no- 
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minees are diminished? Certainly they 
have not. The Tories beat them in the 
popularity which depends on prejudice, 
as well as far outweigh them in wealth, 
Let the Whig-Radical union be com. 
pletely dissolved, and the number of 
Whig members in the House of Com. 
mons would be reduced to the represen- 
tatives of their few remaining rotten bo- 
roughs. It would then be seen that the 
Reform-act, which was said to have 
* poisoned’ the Tories, had demolished 
the Whig party.”—Spectator, Sept. 24, 
1836. 

Our first position, then, unanimously 
scouted by Whigs and Radicals in 
1834, is generally admitted by both in 
1836. And equally agreed to, now, 
on all hands, is our second declara- 
tion, that “ Whig principles” were 
merely something like the pheenix, or 
the philosopher's stone, which served 
to tag a verse, or furnish a simile, but 
had no real existence. The assertion 
was reckoned an insult, at that mo- 
ment; but now it is fully admitted, 
and even put forward as a proof of 
practical wisdom. Read the following 
passage from the Morning Chronicle of 
Sept. 23: 


‘* They who aspire to lead the people 
must not separate themselves in senti- 
ment fromthem. It is dangerous to out- 
run public opinion in laying down the 
course to be pursued ; but it is equally 
dangerous to remain behind it. When 
the public shew unequivocally what their 
sentiments are on peerage-reform, public 
men will have a rule by which to guide 
their conduct.” 


Nothing more despicable than this 
ever disgraced the English press. It 
is the bold, broad, impudent deter- 
mination, that 

«* Whatsoever king doth reign, 

I'll still be vicar of Bray,” 
put into maudlin cant and solemn pa- 
laver. “ It is dangerous to outrun public 
opinion,—-it is dangerous to remain be- 
hind it.” What isthe danger? “ Why, 
that we may lose our places!” 

“ When the public shew unequivo- 
cally what their sentiments are on 
peerage-reform, public men will have 
a rule by which to guide their con- 
duct”!!! 

In other words, as to whether there 
shall be a house of lords or not,-—or 
whether that house shall be elective or 
hereditary, permanent or ever-changing, 
independent or a packed assembly,— 
the Whigs have not even thought it 
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worth their while to form an opinion. 
Nor can they see any other way of ar- 
riving at any conclusion on these points, 
than by ascertaining which scheme is 
likely to be most popular. Only shew 
them which plan is likely to give them 
the longest lease of Downing Street, 
and they will be for that scheme, with- 
out a moment’s doubt or hesitation. 
And, of course, if they are thus inca- 
pable of forming an opinion on such a 
question as the peerage, they must be 
equally so on the question of the 
monarchy. They announce that they 
will be “ the public’s most obedient 
and very humble servants,” as to the 
house of peers; and, of course, they 
will be equally conformable as to the 
crown. If, therefore, “ public opinion” 
should ever express any desire for an- 
other Whitehall scaffold-scene, the 
Whigs are quite ready to be “ public 
opinion’s” “ servants to command,” in 
that or any other way that may seem 
expedient ! 
hus it stands, at last, broadly con- 
fessed, that the country is in the hands 
of men who have no one fixed princi- 
ple of action whatever, except that of 
adhering to Downing Street to the 
latest possible moment, and by adopt- 
ing any system that may seem likely 
to keep them there; and of whom it is 
asserted, by their own journals, that, 
to maintain themselves in office, they 
are quite ready to sacrifice the house 
of lords, or any other of our national 
institutions which “ public opinion” 
may take a fancy to have a spite against. 
A more explicit confession of the 
real state of the case,— that the Whigs 
are a faction, and not a party, could 
not possibly be made. It is, in truth, 
the chief distinction between the two, 
—that a party is founded upon princi- 
ple, upon a certain system of policy,— 
while a faction is based wholly on self- 
ish and interested views. ‘I'he whole 
course of legislation in England, up to 
acertain period, has been carried on, 
professedly at least, on principle. The 
very substance and staple of all our 
parliamentary debates has been, the 
strife of contending principles—the con- 
flict of reason. But upon this new 
Whig theory the business may be 
greatly simplified. A minister will 
have nothing to do but to rise and say, 
“T do not mean to argue that the mea- 
sure I intend to propose is a wise 
one; I shall not even contend that it is 
a just one. It may be neither the one 
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nor the other; in fact, I have not taken 
the trouble to form an opinion on either 
of those points. It is enough for me 
to know that ‘ public opinion’ seems to 
eall for it; and as ‘ public opinion’ is the 
pole-star which we profess to follow, I 
submit the motion, and shall not trouble 
the house with any further argument.” 

This, then, is the Whiggism of 1836. 
We own that we think it a bad sample, 
even of a thing originally evil. We 
have no remembrance of any period in 
our annals in which Whiggism had 
fallen so low. At the same time, it is 
a very natural thing that a cause en- 
trusted to such hands as have had the 
management of Whiggism for the last 
two years should fall rapidly into rot- 
tenness and decay. We happened the 
other day to cast our eye over the names 
of the Whig ministry of four years back ; 
and a slight glance over it, with a com- 
parison between those days and the 
present, removed all the surprise which 
we had lately felt, at the degradation to 
which the present Whigs are sinking 
themselves and their name. We add 
that list, with a parallel column for 
the present year. 


1833. 
Grey 
Brougham 
Lansdowne 
Althorp 
Goderich 
Melbourne 
Richmond 
Stanley 
Holland 
Graham 
Grant 
Palmerston 


1836. 
gone 
gone 

Lansdowne 
gone 
gone 

Melbourne 
gone 
gone 

Holland 
gone 

Glenelg 

Palmerston 


Now, with the exception of Lord 
Melbourne, who made a tolerable 
home-secretary, nothing can be plainer 
than that the whole weight and value 
of the cabinet of 1833 has vanished, 
and that the wreck which remains be- 
hind consists solely of just those four 
members whose presence conferred no 
strength on Lord Grey’s ministry, and 
whose absence would have been of the 
least possible consequence. Yet to 
this rump of a cabinet, reinforced by 
such statesmen as Mr. Thomas Rice, 
Lord Minto, Lord Duncannon, and Lord 
Cottenham, has the cause of Whiggism 
been entrusted. And, truly, they seem 
likely to bring the poor old creature to 
so deplorable an end, as scarcely to 
be provided with a rag to cover her | 
wretched remains! 
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Miserable, then, is the present state 
of Whiggism. Its character, all the pres- 
tigé which once attached to its pame, is 
wholly gone. Its own adherents now 
confess it to be nothing else than a 
confederacy of certain individuals for 
certain personal ends. The Globe ad- 
mits that, in the country, among the 
people, there is no such party,— that 
* the uame of Whig remains, and that 
is all;” and the Chronicle boldly puts 
it forward as their system of govern- 
ment,—to take their policy from the 
popular cry of the passing hour,—to 
“guide their conduct’? by no other 
“rule” than the vague, uncertain, 
ever-changing thing, called * public 
opinion.” 

And, as a natural consequence, re- 
signing the very profession and name 
of a party, they have lost the strength 
ofa party also. They held Toryism to 
be all but extinct in 1833, because it 
reckoned but one hundred and eighty 
supporters in the House of Commons. 
One more election has passed, and they 
themselves have not even that number ; 
and when the next has taken place, we 
may seek through St. Stephen’s with a 
candle and lantern for a Whig, and 
scarcely be able to find one. 

They sometimes retort, “ Ah! but 
this is a parliament of Sir Robert Peel’s 
calling.” They would be at a loss, we 
believe, to point out more than two 
members in it who owed their return 
to government influence, exerted by 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration. But 
there is another circumstance, of far 
greater weight, touching which it suits 
them to preserve an entire silence. 
This is,—that the present House of 
Commons is but the second elected 
under the Whig Reform-bill. The first 
being chosen amidst the fervour of po- 
pularity arising from the success of 
that measure,—the election of Decem- 
ber 1834 may be considered as the only 
fair trial we have yet had of the prac- 
tical results of the new scheme of re- 
presentation. In the concoction of that 
scheme, the uimost skill and ingenuity 
of the Whig triumvirate,—of Russell, 
Durham, and Dtincannon,—were ex- 
erted, to crush for ever the hopes of the 
Tories. To gain this end, the most un- 
blushing mancuvres were resorted to. 
Ty admiration of the mobs of Southwark 
and Covent Garden, half-a-dozen similar 
elective bodies were constituted in and 
about the metropolis. In obvious vio- 
lation of the first principle of the bill, 
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divers notorious pocket boroughs, such 
as Malton, Calne, Morpeth, Tavistock, 
and others, were saved from extinction, 
simply because they were in the hands 
of the Whigs. Nay, not content with 
these, new nomination boroughs, such 
as Huddersfield, Gateshead, and various 
others, were actually constituted. In 
every way, therefore, the utmost wit of 
man was taxed to devise a scheme by 
which the natural influence of the Con- 
servatives should be counteracted, and 
the power of the Whigs increased and 
established. Yet, on the second trial 
(and, in fact, what was really only the 
taken 
by itself, returns more Conservatives 
than it does of Whigs and Radicals to- 
gether! When they tell us, therefore, 
to remember that this is a parliament 
of Sir R. Peel’s calling,—we remind 
them, in return, that it is a parliament of 
Lord John Russell’s contriving. And 
the result of his utmost skill seems to 
be, that, with the aid of the Irish 
priests, and the Scotch Radicals, he 
has reached a majority of 27, in a house 
of 658! 

Such, then, is the present State and 
condition of Whiggism,— deplorable 
enough, truly! Confessed, at last, to 
have no real existence in the country,— 
to be a fungus, and not a plant; con- 


Jfessed, too, to be utterly without that 


necessary life-blood, fixed and consist- 
ent principle,—ithangs, at present, upon 
the sturdier stem of Radicalism, and is 
now chiefly occupied in endeavouring 
so to work upon the leaders of that 
party, that it may not be cast off in 
disdain, and consigned to everlasting 
oblivion. But these efforts will be in 
vain,—as we shall presently see, when 
we come to consider, in the next place, 
the Prospects of Whiggism. 

And these are truly, as far as the 
Whigs themselves are concerned, of the 
most hopeless character. In fact, they 
all seem to terminate, whether we look on 
the right hand or on the left, in nothing 
else but entire ertinction. For, first, ifit 
be asked, Why the ministry cannot con- 
trive to get through another session, as 
they have got through those of 1835 and 
18: 36,—by playing off the Conservatives 
against the Destructives ;—- professing 
to fight the battle of the Radicals, but 
taking good care, all the while, that the 
said Radicals shall gain no step of 
ground under their assistance and pa- 
tronage? the answer presents itself in 
the letter of Mr. Hutt, the member for 
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Hull, one who is deservedly looked 
upon as of leading rank among the 
Radical party. No sooner had the 
session closed, than Mr. Hutt ad- 
dressed to his constituents a letter, of 
which the following is an extract :— 


** Lord Melbourne took office, resolved 
to propose good measures,— reforms 
agreeable to the nation, without regard 
to what might be the pleasure of the 
Lords; but also without any plan for 
overcoming lordly opposition to his pro- 
posals of reform. The necessity had 
not then arisen for deciding on the 
question of Peerage-reform ; and it was, 
therefore, possible that Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet should contain persons who—let 
the lords do what they may—object to 
all further organic change. But the case 
is now altered. Either Lord Melbourne 
must take another step, or the country 
will require another minister. * * ® 
And if, unhappily, nothing be done by 
ministers with a view of preventing an- 
other such absurd session as that which 
has just closed, I can no longer range 
myself among the supporters of govern- 
ment. Nor am I singular in this inten- 
tion. Many earnest reformers in the 
House of Commons are weary of attend- 
ing to support measures of reform which 
end in nothing.” 


Here, then, is a determination ex- 
pressed which at once makes it im- 
possible, if that determination is not 
changed, for the Whigs to proceed any 
longer in their present course. But 
will not Mr. Hutt’s views, and those of 
the Radicals generally, change on the 
near approach of that dissolution of the 
present ministry, which would inevit- 
ably follow a perseverance in the 
course thus announced ? 

We cannot, of course, answer for Mr. 
Hutt’s steadiness of purpose ; but we 
can easily see that the resolve which he 
here states to have been taken is one 
which must, sooner or later, be acted 
upon by the Radicals, asa party. It is 
inconceivable that they should ever 
submit, for any prolonged series of 
years, to remain in their present absurd 
and ridiculous position,—-that of being 
made subservient to the views of a 
mere faction, whose strength, even in 
parliament, is far inferior to their own, 
and whose hold upon the country is 
absolutely nothing ! 

The Spectator has, once or twice, 
put this question in a very clear and 
forcible point of view ; as, for instance, 
in its publication of Oct. 1 :-- 


‘There were two parties, of course, 
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to the Whig-Radical union. There was 
a compact, though Mr. Shiel would call 
ita compact union. Virtually, if not in 
so many words, the Radicals, without 
requiring the smallest share of official 
power, agreed to support the Whigs in 
office, aud to leave in abeyance those 
questions of organic change which belong 
to the Radical faith. The Whigs, on 
the other hand, promised to effect such 
reforms, not being organic, as should 
from time to time content the Radicals. 
In 1835, both parties were satisfied : the 
Whigs were steadily supported by the 
Radicals, without being asked to pro- 
mote any organic change; and the Radi- 
cals obtained the important but not or- 
ganic change of English Municipal Re- 
form. Each party received the consi- 
deration, to use a legal phrase, for which 
it had signed the contract. Both parties 
again were satisfied with the programme 
or promise of this year’s proceedings: no 
Radical pressed any organic change upon 
the Whigs; no Whig but assured the 
Radicals that, with hearty Radical sup- 
port, the Whigs would do ‘ justice to 
Ireland.’ But what has been the result? 
The Whigs have received all that they 
ever stipulated for—the Radicals abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘ His promises,’ says 
Lord Lyndhurst, speaking of Lord Mel- 
bourne, ‘ were, as he then was, mighty ; 
but his performance, as he now is, no- 
thing.’ The Tory leader openly boasts 
of the success of his plun for putting an 
end to the Whig-Radical union. There 
can now be no doubt that, as we said at 
the time, he formed the plan deliberately 
with a view to the aim which it has all 
but accomplished. He might well be 
sure that the Radicals would not for no- 
thing support the Whigs in office, and 
cease to demand organic changes which 
they have at heart. To the organic 
questions of ballot, triennial parliaments, 
and a larger suffrage, he has added that 
of peerage-reform. ‘There are now four 
great organic questions on which the 
Radicals differ from the Whigs quite as 
much as from the ‘Tories, and which 
Lyndhurst may well be sure that the Ra- 
dicals will not give up to the Whigs for 
nothing, Why should they? Why 
should they give up any thing for no- 
thing? During a whole session, the 
Whig performance of promises to the 
Radicals has been—nothing. All turns 
upon that word: the new policy of the 
Tories has consisted in reducing to no- 
thing the consideration for which the 
Radicals consented to support a ministry 
opposed to all organic change. - Op- 
posed, just like the Tories, to all organic 
change, and prevented by the Tories from 
effecting any other reforms, the Whig 
ministry had no longer any the slightest 
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elaim to Radical support. So far Lynd- 
hurst’s bold plan was eminently suc- 
cessful.” 


Whether this supposition, that the 
Lords, in presenting so bold a front to 
their assailants, during the last session, 
acted upon a deep and settled design 
of bringing the Whigs to a point— 
whether this idea be well founded or 
not, we know not, nor shall we stay 
to inquire. For, in fact, in this, as 
well as in many other cases, the plain- 
est, simplest, most obvious, and honest 
course, is at the same time the most 
entirely wise and philosophical. The 
Lords, therefore, may have merely taken 
each bill on its merits, and have pro- 
ceeded on a general feeling, that it was 
no longer safe to concede even a part 
of the demands of the democratical 
party in the Commons ; or they may 
have entertained the more extensive 
design imputed to them by the Spec- 
tatur, of rendering. it necessary for the 
Whigs either to join the Radicals in 
an attempt on the constitution, or to 
break their alliance with the revolu- 
tionary party, and, by consequence, to 
drop into their own proper insigni- 
ficance. 

However, let the immediate motive 
actuating the Peers be what it may, 
the difficulty in the way of the Whigs 
is just the same. The plan of the Ra- 
dicals has always been to attack boldly 
in front—to carry the fortress of the 
constitution by storm, in the open face 
of day. But the Whigs have withheld 
them from this design, promising that 
by clever manceuvres, well-planned un- 
dermining, and flank attacks of every 
description, they would contrive to 
frighten the Tories from their ground, 
and to gain the field without risk and 
without loss. But this very delectable 
scheme has failed. Their mines have 
been countermined ; their manceuvres 
out-maneuvred ; and the campaign ter- 
minated, at last, with nothing but dis- 
comfiture and disappointment on their 
part, and exultation and increased 
confidence on the other. Very natu- 
rally, then, do the Radicals now turn 
round on their allies ; charge them with 
having befooled and deluded them 
during two whole sessions; and give 
them regular warning that they have 
no idea of going through “ another such 
absurd session as that which has just 
closed.” 

The union, then, between the Whigs 
and the Radicals, is, we may suppose, 
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on the point of dissolution. 


Most in- 
cessant have been the entreaties, most 
pathetic the beseechings, of the Whig 
journalists, during the last few weeks, 
to their “ dear friends,” the Radicals, 
not to listen to the “ apostles of dis- 
cord,” but to “ keep ever in mind the 


necessity of “ all Reformers” being 
united against ‘ the common enemy.” 
Whether these entreaties will or will 
not have any momentary weight, is a 
matter on which we feel very little in- 
terest; nothing being more certain 
than this, that only by a decided 
change of system—only, in short, by 
ceasing to be Whigs, and throwing 
themselves wholly into the ranks of 
the Radicals, can the contrivers of the 
Lichfield-house compact hope to main- 
tain, much longer, that unprincipled 
coalition. 

A decided change of system, then, 
—that is the course which most natu- 
rally offers itself, and which is, in fact, 
daily and hourly urged upon the Whigs 
by such half Radicals as the Bulwers 
and Examiners, who, for their own pri- 
vate reasons, earnestly desire the con- 
tinuance of the present coalition. A 
decided change of system! But of 
what character? This is, perhaps, best 
explained in one of O’Connell’s late 
letters, in which he both admits the 
impossibility of proceeding further with- 
out a change, and at the same time de- 
scribes what, in his view, that change 
should be. 

He first describes the great practical 
difficulty in the way of the continuance 
of the present system of misgovern- 
ment, namely, that the people of Eng- 
land detest it : — 


‘* The substantial point in difference 
between us is this—I assert that the ma- 
jority of the English nation are indiffer- 
ent, or worse, hostile, to the claim of the 
people of Ireland to ‘ justice. I assert 
that indifference, or rather that hostility. 

“The substance of what I said on 
the occasion was just this—which is my 
present opinion also—‘ That I would 
concede, for argument sake, that « nu- 
merical majority of all the people of Eng- 
land were favourable to doing justice to 
Ireland ; yet that the disposition of the 
English nation towards Ireland was best 
evinced by ‘ the class of voters’—that class 
constituted the portion of the English 
people most, if not solely, efficient for 
political purposes. 1 insisted that it was 
by the class of voters alone that the opl- 
nion of England alone could be known 
with any certainty. It was true, that 
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such class included the Chandos voters, 
who, in general, had not the power to 
express their own sentiments, and shewed 
only those of their landlords : so far the 
experiment was not complete ; but what- 
ever defect existed in the experiment as 
to the counties, was compensated for by 
the town of Newcastle, when the only 
difference between the two candidates 
was, that which touched the government 
of Ireland. The enemy to Ireland was 
elected, and the friend to Ireland re- 
jected.’ 

“IT therefore said —‘ That if it were 
asserted to me that the people of Eng- 
land are favourable to the Jrish, my an- 
swer would be in one word— Newcastle.’ 

“You say this would be a foolish 
answer. My reply is, that it would be 
quite a rational answer. 

“As far as mere assertion, we are 
upon an equality. But you proceed to 
reasoning. You say Blackett was re- 
jected by the Newcastle electors because 
he was a mere Whig—that he did not go 
far enough for the Reformers of New- 
castle, who, therefore, rejected him. You 
also allege, that if a Radical Reformer 
had stood, the result would have been 
his return to parliament. 

** According to you, the Reformers of 
Newcastle rejected Blackett because he 
was a Whig; whereas, they would have 
elected him had he been a thorough Re- 
former. 

** Patience, my good sir, patience — 
you go too far. Recollect that New- 
castle did not merely and singly reject 
Blackett for not being Reformer enough ; 
but it elected Hodgson, who is no Re- 
former at all. 

‘‘If the Newcastle men acted upon 
your principles, and rejected a mere 
Whig, why what confounded blockheads 
must they be to elect an unequivocal 
Tory 

“ Really, with all your talent, you look 
only at one side of the question. You 
see Blackett rejected, and you exclaim 
—‘ Mighty well! Out with him! He 
is not Reformer enough! Out with 
him, the mere Whig !’ 

“ You forget, in your joy at the blow 
given to the Whigs, that there is a 
stronger blow given to the cause of re- 
form by the election of a stark-staring 
Tory. 

“No; the truth is, that the experi- 
ment at Newcastle was complete. There 
was but one essenti:l difference between 
Hodgson and Blackett— only one, and 
that related to Ireland. Blackett was 
for the ministry, who are tranquillizing 
Ireland by some practical justice : he was 
for the ap propriation clause ; he was for 
municipal reform in Ireland. Hodgson, 
on the contrary, was against that minis. 
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try, against the appropriation clause, 
against corporation reform in Ireland. 

‘«* It was impossible to bring before the 
minds of Englishmen, in a more simple 
and single shape, the question of ‘ good 
government for Ireland.’ There was no 
other question at that election. Both 
candidates rejected ballot and short par- 
liaments, and extension or universality 
of suffrage. The Irish question was the 
only question,—the only difference be- 
tween them. 

**« How can you, then, shrink from my 
conclusion, that the result proves the 
electors of Newcastle to be either indif- 


ferent or hostile to the rights of the Irish 


people?” 


Yet, in this very same letter, he does 
not despair. On the contrary, setting 
out with the assumption that the people 
of England are opposed to the ministry 
—a position which he effectually main- 
tains,—he, nevertheless, proceeds to 
urge and encourage Lord Melbourne 
to persevere, and to point out a course 
which, in his opinion, leads to victory. 


‘* What a glorious career lies before 
Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, if 
they do but possess energy and integrity 
adequate to the lofty destiny that awaits 
them! They may, if they please, add 
more than one-third to the strength and 
resources of the empire. They may con- 
ciliate Ireland, and become the first of 
benefactors to Great Britain. See how 
successful is Lord Mulgrave’s experi- 
ment—consisting of nothing but the 
working out of common sense and com 
mon honesty ! ® e . 

The great ‘national question can, nay, 
must, now be decided ; are the Irish 
people to be fellow-subjects, or are 
they to be—I will write it — enemies? 
Lord Melbourne may blot out the enmity 
for ever ; he may make the Irish willing 
and most useful subjects. But for this 
purpose— and 1 joy that it should be so 
— he must satisfy the rational portion of 
the English people ; he must content the 
English and Scotch Dissenters ; they 
only ask for ‘justice.’ He must become 
the advocate of an increased and ex- 
tended franchise. He must consent to 
shorten the duration of Parliament. He 
must not shrink from the ballot. Above 
all, he must prepare for the conflict with 
the Lords. The contest has begun by 
and from the Lords. Hitherto the Mi- 
nistry and the Commons have not gone 
beyond—even if they have reached — 
mere passive resistance. ‘The stute of 
active hostility must commence. It will 
commence either under Ministerial aus- 
pices, or without the countenance of Mi- 
nisters. One way or the other the fight 
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must be carried on. The Lords have al- 
ready begun on their part. Ifthe Mi- 
nistry desert the people in this crisis, re- 
volutionary dangers will necessarily oc- 
cur; nay, a violent revolution is, in my 
opinion, inevitable. The Lords will 
vield only to a defeat. The people can- 
not much longer endure aristocratic des- 
potism. <A violent overthrow of our 
present institutions must be the result of 
the present posture of affairs, unless the 
“Reform of the Lords’ becomes the 
watchword of the Ministerial party. If 
Lord Melbourne will but conduct and 
manage that necessary organic change— 
if he will combine in his own person the 
popular leader with the king’s minister 
—the transition would be easy and safe, 
and secure from social change or indi- 
vidual misery. His duty to his king and 
to his country equally demand, not that 
he should ride ‘ on the political whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm,’ but that he 
should prevent every such whirlwind, 
and render such a storm unnecessary, 
and therefore impossible. The ministry 
of Lord Melbourne owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Irish. Let them enable 
themselves to pay that debt, by joining 
now heart and hand with the rational 
Reformers of England.” 


There is an impudence about this 
precious proposition, which has not 
been properly remarked. It is one 
which could hardly have come from any 
one but an O’Connell. He tells Lord 
Melbourne, at starting, that it is a fact, 
which it is worse than useless to deny, 
that the people of England are against 
him. But then he immediately adds, 
that “a glorious career is before him.” 
And what is that “ glorious career ?” 
It is to put down the people of England 
— to govern the empire in spite of the 
King, in spite of the Lords, and in 
spite of the representatives of England ! 
And this, to an English nobleman, he 
calls “a glorious career.” But by 
what means are the people to be thus 
putdown? Byacompleteand thorough 
union of all that is evil in the empire, 
to make one joint attack on the ancient 
constitution of our forefathers. The 
Papists of Ireland, the Dissenters of 
Scotland and England, the Radicals 
and Infidels of all three countries, are 
to he banded together. The Papists 
are to have “ justice for Ireland ;” 
which means the extermination of 
heretics, and the division of their 
lands. The Dissenters are “to be 
contented ;” which, as every one knows, 
is only to be done by the entire demo- 
lition of the Church. The Radicals are 
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to have the whole British aristocracy, 
at once and for ever, put under their 
feet. Of the monarchy it would not be 
quite discreet to speak with equal 
plainness ; but its fate is obviously 
and necessarily implied. And this is 
the “ glorious career” marked out by 
O'Connell for Lord Melbourne, and 
marked out by him as the only course 
which can save the ministry ! 

Nor is this a mere freak of the Der- 
rynane Dictator,--in which case, in- 
deed, it might merit little notice. It is 
now the fixed and declared sentiment 
of the whole Radical party,—?.e., of 
the second political body in the empire 
in numbers and importance. Mr. Hatt, 
an acknowledged leader of this party, 
says, in his letter already quoted, “ I 
have no hope to hold out for the fu- 
ture except in the prospect of Peerage- 
reform ;” and, again, “ Peerage-reform 
is now the only question.” 

Here, then, we have the conclusion 
and resolve of a majority of the sup- 
porters of the ministry in the House of 
Commons,-- that “ the Reform of the 
Lords must become the watchword of 
the ministerial party ;” and that, as 
Mr. Hutt plainly declares, if they 
shrink from this duty, he himself, and 
many others, will no longer be reck- 
oned among their supporters. 

Shall they, then, decide upon taking 
this step? Shall they become, at one 
leap, more Radical than the fiercest Ra- 
dical of five years back ever dreamt of 
becoming? Shall they boldly come 
forward in 1837 with a proposition for 
abolishing that constitution of three co- 
ordinate estates, which they declared, in 
1831, it was their only and their highest 
wish to repair and to perpetuate ? 

For several members of the cabinet 
we will at once answer, that they 
would find, in their own breasts, not the 
least difficulty in taking this or any 
other step which a continuance in 
place might demand. The Grants and 
Palmerstons, the members, in rapid 
succession, of the Castlereagh, Wel- 
lington, Canning, Goderich, Grey, 
and Melbourne cabinets, are not the 
men to raise objections, if it were pro- 
posed to them to form part of a Roe- 
buck and O'Connell, or even of a Beel- 
zebub and Apollyon cabinet, “ always 
provided, of course, that the salary were 
a fitting and proper one.” And as for 
Lady [olland’s lord and master, or 
** my man Hobbi-o,” it will hardly be 
expected of either, as known idolators 
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of the Corsican tyrant, that they could 
feel the least horror either ofan anarchi- 
cal republic, or its natural successor, 


a military despotism. Of a good pro- 
portion of the ministry, therefore, we 
may feel pretty well assured that a pro- 
position for disbanding the Peers, or, 
as it might happen, for transporting 
them to Nova Zembla, would excite in 
their minds very little repugnance. 

There is a difficulty, however, in an- 
other quarter. Even in the House of 
Commons the ministry have but a bare 
majority, and in that majority there are 
still found many who retain some 
shreds and relics of conscientious 
feeling, and many others who feel an- 
other kind of check,—-to wit, a doubt as 
to what their constituents may think of 
all these matters. From these and va- 
rious other causes this cruel difficulty 
arises, —that while O’Connell and the 
Radicals insist upon a forward move, 
another large section of their friends, 
and a shrewd and long-headed section, 
warn them in the plainest and most 
emphatic language, that to move for- 
ward will be to move to utter ruin ! 

One of this class, Baines of Leeds, 
a cunning, crafty, low-minded creature, 
but a “ practical man,” thus explicitly 
states the danger. He is addressing 
O'Connell :-— 


“* Let us test the question at issue be- 
tween us by an examination of its work- 
ing in Parliament. You know, as well 
as I can inform you, that a bill brought 
into the House of Commons, for depriving 
the members of the House of Lords of 
their hereditary privilege as legislators, 
would scarcely be supported by as many 
members in that house as voted for your 
celebrated motion for the repeal of the 
legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. You were so well aware of 
this that, though you gave notice of a 
motion for reform of the House of Lords 
early in the last session of parliament, 
you very discreetly let the whole session 
pass without venturing to bring the sub. 
ject formally under consideration. But 
we will suppose a thing which is next to 
impossible—namely, that the bill might 
pass the House of Commons. What, 
then, is to be done? It has to pass the 
Lords; and who is to introduce it? I 
do not know of a single individual in 
that house who would move or second a 
bill to change its character from an here- 
ditary to an elective assembly. Can 
you mention any lords who would move 
and second the bill? But, suppose such 
a motion to be made, the hon. and learned 
member for Kilkenny must be a great 
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deal more blind than he thinks the hon. 
member for Leeds to be, if he supposes 
that there would then be the most remote 
chance for such a bill passing into a law, 
with the sanction of a majority of the 
members of that body. You know that 
there is just as much reason to hope that 
the House of Lords will pass a bill for 
the confiscation of all the estates of the 
peerage of England, as that they will 
enact a law to render their hereditary le- 
gislative power elective. If you do not 
know this, you are the only man in par- 
liament tbat is ignorant of it. 

“Then, as to the king—of course I 
speak from no authority on this point,— 
but I believe that his Majesty William 
1V. would as soon abdicate his throne in 
favour of the hon. and learned member 
for Kilkenny, as he would give the royal 
assent to a bill for disfranchising the 
peers of parliament of their hereditary 
honours. 

‘If this be a correct view of the re- 
ception that a bill for the reform of the 
House of Lords would meet with from 
the three estates of the realm, it is im- 
possible to effect that reform by sanction 
of law ; and if, therefore, it is to be car- 
ried at all, it must be effected without 
law—that is, by revolution, In revolu- 
tion it must begin, and in revolution it 
must end.” 


Thus much of the impossibility of 
success in this course. But in another 
paper, Baines had previously explained 
how inevitably it must happen, not 
only that an attack on the peerage 
must fail, but, also, that it must utterly 
destroy the party making it. He says: 


“We add a truth, of which we are as 
strongly convinced as if it had been 
proved by experience, that nothing could 
be imagined more certain to strengthen 
Toryism and to throw back Reform, than to 
propose the demolition of the House of 
Lords. 

‘« We will bring this matter home to 
the people of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Suppose candidates to be brought 
forward at our next election on the prin- 
ciple of advocating a remodelling of the 
House of Lords;—they would be op- 
posed by all the noble Whig families— 
by the baronets,—probably by the whole 
of the landed gentry, and by nearly all 
the oldest and most influential Reform 
leaders in the towns. What sort of a 
figure would the candidates and their 
supporters cut? Most lamentable. And 
into what position would all the influen- 
tial classes above-mentioned be thrown? 
Into an alliance with the Tories. Of 
course the Reform party would be broken 
to shivers. A Liberal member for one of 
the southern counties said to us the other 
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day,—‘ We now return fourteen Liberal 
members for our county; if the question 
of depriving the Lords of their inde- 
pendent character should be urged on, 
we should only return four.’ Would it 
not, then, be infatuation in the Liberals 
to urge on this question.”—Leeds Mer- 
cury, Oct. 10, 1835. 


Here, then, is, certainly, as pretty a 
dilemma as ever any set of men were 
placed in. Of their own supporters, 
the leaders of the larger section plainly 
tell them, ‘* You must make a move in 
advance. We will not be marched and 
countermarched in this “ absurd way,” 
merely to find ourselves, at the end of 
the session, just where we were at the 
beginning. Give the word, “ For- 
ward !” or we shall forthwith disband, 
and leave you to mancuvre for your 
own pleasure and gratification.” An- 
other, and no inconsiderable body, con- 
sisting of more cautious and far-seeing 
individuals, at once warn them, on the 
other hand, that an attack of this kind 
on one of the branches of the legisla- 
ture, on one of the three independent 
states of the realm, must inevitably 
lose them so many adherents as to 
make their defeat and destruction cer- 
tain. Between the two, the poor mi- 
nistry writhes and twists itself, turning 
first io the one and then to the other,— 
beseeching them both to bear in mind 
“ the necessity of union,” and remind- 
ing them that the least division must at 
once bring in “ their common enemy, 
the Tories.” 

These entreaties and arguments may 
have a momentary effect ; and we shall 
not at all lament it, should they for the 

resent succeed in re-establishing a 
idllow truce. At the same time the 
Radicals cannot fail to see, with their 
journal, the Spectator, that the com- 
pact which has existed, and which it 
is the object of the Whigs to retain in 
force as long as possible, is one by 
which the gain is all allotted to the 
one party, and the loss, or the no-gain, 
entirely to the other. The weaker party, 
the Whigs, are allowed to possess thein- 
selves of their object, the government, 
with all its emoluments and patronage ; 
while the stronger party, the Radicals, 
have the honour and glory of maintain- 
ing the Whigs in possession of Down- 
ing Street, without being indulged with 
even a hope or prospect of advancing, 
by their patient services, any one of 
all the great measures which are pe- 
culiar to their creed. Thus a set 
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of politicians, of such numerical force 
as to be able to decide which of the 
two bodies, Whigs or Tories, shall hold 
the reins of government, are actually 
gulled into the folly of espousing 
one of the two, without a stipulation, 
or even a hope, of thereby forwarding 
their own principles or their own views 
even a single step! ‘ During a whole 
session,” says the Spectator, “* the Whig 
performance of promises to the Radi- 
cals has been—nothing.” Is it in 
human nature, is it to be supposed 
possible for sane politicians, to per- 
severe in a compact in which all the 
gain is on one side, and all the loss, 
all the sacrifice, on the other? Grant 
that zeal and animosity may lead to 
the formation of such a compact, and 
to its temporary continuance; still, is 
not permanence upon such prepos- 
terous terms altogether impossible? 

The “ disgraceful and unprincipled 
coalition,” then, draws near its end. 
Whether it may yet last for a few 
weeks, or for a few months, is, to us, 
a matter of great indifference. We 
feel not the least impatience ; knowing 
that the longer an exhibition so deplor- 
able is continued, the greater will be 
the instruction derived by the people 
from it, and the more complete their 
rooting and grounding in Conservative 
principles. 

The dénouement may be brought 
about in one of two ways, either of 
which would be the destruction of the 
Whigs and of Whiggism, and by a 
process almost equally rapid. 

The ministry may yield to the urgent 
persuasions of some of their Radical 
friends, and may take the forward step 
which is said by those friends to be 
essential to their very existence. They 
may concede, or half concede (for the 
difference between espousing and not 
opposing is a mere quibble), the Ballot, 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, 
the overthrow of the Established Chureh, 
and the destruction of the House of 
Lords. They may, if they please, 
adopt these views, either at once, or 
by some insidious course of * no longer 
making opposition to them a funda- 
mental principle with the cabinet ” 
but then, on so doing, they cease to be 
Whigs. They admit the principle and 
the demands of Radicalism ; and hence- 
forward, if not at once standing forward 
as declared converts, they can be con- 
sidered in no other light than as the 
agents and servants of the Radicals, 
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and as forming, in trath and fact,-one 
party with them. 

But there is another course obviously 
open. They may maintain their pre- 
sent ground. They may say to the Ra- 
dicals: ** We cannot cease to be what 
we are. We are Whigs, and you always 
knew us to be such, You accepted an 
alliance with usas Whigs, as Reformers, 
but as opposed to all organic changes. 
No hope was ever held out by us that 
from this ground we would ever depart. 
If you are tired of the compact upon 
this footing, it rests with you to ter- 
minate it. But then remember that 
the change of mind is yours, not ours. 
You then thought it worth while to 
concede somewhat of your own wishes, 
and to place us in power, rather than 
your natural enemies, the Tories. If 
you now think otherwise, and delibe- 
rately determine to thrust us out, and 
to bring the Tories back again, you 
ought surely to be prepared to state, 
before the country, your reasons for 
this total change.” 

This would be the most upright, 
straightforward, and manly course for 
the Whigs to take; and it might, for 
a short time, shame their discontented 
allies into silence. But this enforced 
acquiescence could not long continue. 
The spirit of the Roebucks and Wak- 
leys and Humes is not one which can 
be lulled to rest without some tangible 
prey. The stronger party would not 
long continue to help the weaker, 
without some better inducement than 
the mere pleasure of “ keeping out the 
Tories.” Radicalism rightly denomi- 
nates its followers “ the movement 
party ;” and every moment during 
which its onward course is checked 
and restrained, is a moment of unna- 
tural pause and painful uneasiness. 
Even already, not on the declared de- 
cision, but simply on the suspected 
disinclination of the Whigs to move 
forward, this is the language of their 
most prominent journal : 


“‘ Down to last Easter holydays, we cer- 
tainly did think Lord Melbourne’sministry 
the best possible ministry for Reformers ; 
and it received, accordingly, our constant 
and not inefficient support. But the case 
has been altered by the new policy of the 
Tories, which Lyndhurst devised during 
the Easter holydays, and has ever since 
steadily pursued. Lord Melbougne’s 
claim to the support of Reformers rested 
upon certain promises, ‘ His promises,’ 
says Lyndhurst, in words all the more 
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offensive for ‘their truth, ‘ were, ‘as he 
then was, mighty ; his performance bas 
been, as he now is, nothing.” Nothing 
—no reform—is not more reform than a 
Tory government would give. Lynd- 
hurst, as premier, could not give less 
than ‘ nothing.’ Nay, it should be re- 
membered that, except reform of the 
House of Commons and English Corpo- 
rations, all the more important changes 
of the last ten years—reductions of pub- 
lic expenditure, the removal of restric- 
tions on trade, the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the great measure 
of ‘ justice to Ireland’—have been granted 
by Tory administrations, which were able 
to manage the Lords, aud willing to 
make any sacrifice of opinion for the re- 
tention of office. If Peel’s conformit 

had been allowed a two years’ trial, it 
would probably have done much more for 
reform last session—it could not possibl 

have done less—than Lord Melbourne’s 
‘nothing.’ So long as there is a merel 

Whig ministry—that is, a ministry which 
the Tories wish to displace, and which is 
not Radical enough for the masses —the 
Lords can and will prevent all measures 
of reform desired by the Commons. Ex- 
cept through a change in the policy of the 
Whigs, there is not the slightest prospect 
of any change in the new Tory policy. 
That policy, if not defeated by a suffi- 
cient counter policy, renders the Whigs 
good for ‘ nothing’ to Reformers. The 
Whigs do not intend to change their po- 


licy. Their chancellor of the exchequer, 


following their secretaries of the ad. 
miralty and the colonial office, who 
speak for their secretary at war, has just 
informed us that there is to be no ‘ hunt- 
ing after novelty’ next session—that only 
‘the same’ means of reform are to be 
pursued next year, as have this year 
ended in ‘ nothing.’ We deny, there- 
fore, that the Whig ministry, in its pre- 
sent position, and as at present disposed, 
is ‘the best ministry that the country 
ever had.’ And as for its being ‘ better 
than any that could be formed upon its 
ruins,’ let us observe, in reply to the 
absurd, and therefore insulting, pro- 
posal which Mr. Rice makes to the ear- 
nest Reformers of Scotland and England, 
that a Tory ministry would grant more 
reform than two mere bills, not acts, re- 
lating only to Ireland. There is no To- 
ryism in office. Toryism, getting into 
office, becomes Conformity. Conformity 
is very much better than ‘ nothing.’ Be- 
sides, if the Whigs were in opposition, 
most of them, instead of being Whig- 
Tories, as they all are just now, would 
become Whig-Radicals. The Whigs 
radicalize to obtain office ; the Tories :to 
keep it. Upon the whole, therefore, we 
further deny that this ministry, as at 
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present situated and inclined, is ‘ better 
than any that could be formed upon its 
ruins.’ ”—Spectator, Oct. 23, 1836. 

It must be obvious to every one, 
that if the Radicals generally adopt 
this plain, straightforward view of the 
case, the continuance of the coalition, 
during the next session of parliament, 
cannot be worth a single week’s pur- 
chase. 

Such, then, is the deplorable predica- 
ment of Whiggism at the present mo- 
ment. Extinction seems to await it, 
whether it resolve to merge and lose 
itself in Radicalism, or to break off 
from its dangerous allies, and crumble 
away into a visible ruin. Nor is its 
end without a moral. The story of 
the Melbourne cabinet,— in all proba- 
bility the last Whig ministry that Eng- 
land will ever see,—will be fraught 
with instruction to all future learners 
in statesmanship and legislation. In 
faction was it founded, by faction has 
it lived,— but that same faction will be 
its destruction. A low and despicable 
passion for place, no matter by what 
means obtained, or at what price se- 
cured, has betrayed it into courses from 
which there is no return, and of which 
there can be none but a disgraceful 
termination. 

A few moments’ reflection places this 
fact in a very striking point of view. 
What is the actual position of the 
Whigs at this instant? It is one which 
writes “ faction” in broad and legible 
characters on the forehead of that 
body. 

Here are the two great leading par- 
ties in the state,—the Conservatives, or 
adherents to the ancient constitution,— 
the Destructives, or those who demand 
a total subversion of that constitution. 
Now the least consideration makes it 
abundantly evident that the real bent 
and inclinations of the Whigs, as far as 
they have any, is towards the former, 
and against the latter, of these two par- 


Church of Ireland Appropriation Clause 
Popish Corporations in a few Irish towns 


The Ballot 
Repeal of the Septennial Act 
A new Reform Bill 


Change inthe constitution ofthe House of Lords... No. 


Here, in an instant, we see that the 
Conservatives and the Whigs are agreed 
on five of these seven leading ques- 
tions; while the Whigs and the Ra- 
dicals are only united upon ¢wo. gut 
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ties. Yet, in practice, they unscrupu- 
lously disregard their own convictions 
of truth and justice, and join hands 
with the Destructives against those 
who are arrayed on the side of the 
constitution! And why is this? 

The answer is obvious to every one. 
By following their own convictions, 
and supporting what they know to be 
right, they would be led into alliance 
with the Conservatives, and into oppo- 
sition to the Destructives. But, then, 
once united to the Conservative force, 
they lose their rank as leaders. The 
defenders of the constitution have al- 
ready more able commanders. With 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley at 
their head, it were impossible that the 
Lord Johns and Spring Rices could 
be allowed to take the foremost posts, 
And this reflection at once suffices to 
check the dictates of honour and con- 
science, and to send these factious men 
into the opposite ranks. here the 
foremost place is willingly assigned to 
them. There, hopeless of success by 
any other means than an unprincipled 
coalition, the Destructives gladly em- 
brace their alliance, and reward their 
recreancy by lifting them into power 
and place. They succeed for a few 
short months ; they force themselves 
into possession of Downing Street ; 
but, amidst all their triumphs, the chill- 
ing recollection must be perpetually re- 
turning,--that they have sold them- 
selves to the tempter Radicalism, for 
the gratification of a brief ambition, 
and that the fiend will quickly return to 
demand his stipulated price. 

Look again at the actual position of 
parties, on all the questions which call 
for a legislator’s judgment. Arrange 
them in a tabular view, and you will 
see, at a glance, how unnatural, except 
with a reference to place, is the present 
alliance of the Whigs with the Ra- 
dicals, and their hostility to the Con- 
servative party. 

CONSERVATIVES, WHIGS. RADICALS. 
No. Yes. Yes. 
No, Yes. Yes. 
No. No. Yes. 
No. No. Yes. 
No. No. Yes. 
No. No. Yes. 


No. Yes. 


this very faintly expresses the real fact. 
The opposition of the Whigs to the 
Radicals on these five great questions 
has been, up to this moment, and is 
still, except the Whigs are already shift- 
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ing their ground, total, complete, and 


without hope of approximation. To- 
wards the Ballot the great body of the 
Whigs have always expressed their de- 
cided repugnance. The repeal of the 
Septennial Act they treat with equal 
dislike, but with more contempt. An 
extension of the suffrage they wholly 
oppose, without hesitation or the least 
approach to concession. And on the 
maintenance of the Establishment and 
of the independence of the House of 
Peers, their sentiments are as fully and 
explicitly known to be wholly opposed 
to those of the Destructives. 

On the other hand, with the differ- 
ences of opinion still remaining between 
the Whigs and Conservatives, the case 
is far otherwise. In each of the two 
questions remaining unsettled, a point 
almost imperceptibly narrow is all that 
divides the opponents. In the matter 
of the Irish corporations, the ministry 
proposed abolishing the existing Pro- 
testant corporations, and in some few 
towns (only 12 or 18 in number) substi- 
tuting for them similar bodies, but with 
a Popish tinge. The Conservatives as- 
sented to the first and leading proposi- 
tion, the abolition of the existing bodies, 
on the score of their exclusive and party 
complexion; but they objected to re- 
place them, even in so few as a dozen in- 
stances, by new corporations of priestly 
selection, on the ground that the one 
bias, in the eye of an impartial legis- 
lator, was at least as undesirable as the 
other. Upon this trivial difference the 
two houses remained at issue, neither 
choosing to be the first to propose a 
medium course. 

And in a like manner fared the Irish 
Church Bill. First, the ministry pro- 
posed, eighteen months since, to com- 
mute the tithes of Ireland for a land- 
tax; screwing out of it, however, in 
that operation, a sort of toll, or 
rent-charge, of 50,000/. a-year, for 
what they call “ national education.” 
The Conservatives examined the plan, 
and soon shewed, by the unerring 
proofs of common arithmetic, that for 
many years, at least, no part of this 
toll, called “ surplus,” could be 
realised. The ministry, after being 
for a while perplexed with this prac- 
tical difficulty, at last obviated it by 
the very simple course of taking the 
required 50,0001. a-year, not out of the 
tithes, but out of the common stock- 
purse called “the Consolidated Fund.” 
Still, however, they chose to retain, for 
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consistency’s sake, what was called “ the 
appropriation clause,” though, by their 
own confession, it must remain a mere 
dead letter for many years to come. 

The second repetition of this sense- 
less quarrel came on in the last session. 
The matter was now reduced to a very 
simple question. The Conservatives 
again repeated their assent to the main 
provisions of the bill; and again de- 
clared their willingness that all neces- 
sary sums for education should be 
granted out of the general revenues of 
the country. But to the oft-contested 
appropriation clause ”— reduced, in- 
deed, now, to a bare skeleton, wholly 
destitute of any practical operation, 
even if conceded —they declared their 
unconquerable aversion. That aversion 
ought to have been respected, because, 
whether correctly or incorrectly, it 
originated in a feeling that the prin- 
ciple asserted in that clause was a 
principle of spoliation ; while on the 
other side no concession of prin- 
ciple was called for; the chief object 
professed to be aimed at, namely, 
funds for education, having been al- 
ready secured. Yet upon this barren 
and fruitless controversy did the Whigs 
deliberately choose to wreck the whole 
measure. They might have terminated 
the tithe war in Ireland—they might 
have saved many lives, which will now 
be lost in resistance to the law—and 
they might have done this with perfect 
power to devote any sums to their 
stalking-horse, “ education,” that they 
pleased. But they would not. Upon 
the factious pretence of the ‘ appro- 
priation clause” they gained office ; 
and consistency in factiousness de- 
manded that, through whatever ab- 
surdity or wickedness, the ‘ appro- 
priation clause” should be clung to 
to the last. 

Upon these two frivolous pretences, 
then, do the Whigs continue at war 
with the Conservatives, the general 
tenor of whose policy they approve ; 
and in alliance with the Radicals, 
whose every distinguishing principle 
they hold in abhorrence. Could any 
but factious and self-seeking motives 
lead to so unnatural a warfare, and 
so unprincipled a coalition. 

But we have still further evidence 
of the real character of their motives 
and objects. We observe —what, in- 
deed, is obvious to every one—that 
this furious zeal for appropriation 
clauses and new corporation bills is 
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a mere pretence, a mask assumed for the 
occasion. We have but to look back 
a very few years to find Lord John 
Russell and the whole body of the 
Whigs dividing the house against an 
appropriation clause (the 147th of the 
Irish Church Bill of 1833), and his lord- 
ship explicitly declaring, that though he 
adhered to the abstract principle of that 
elause, yet, knowing the impossibility of 
carrying it through the House of Lords, 
he thought it absurd and mischievous 
to bring about a collision between the 
two houses, on a point of such minor im- 
portance, and without the remotest pro- 
spect of any good result. Lord John’s 
speech on that occasion was closed by 
those emphatic words, not soon to be 
forgotten: “ Let who will be for collision, 
I am for peace.” 

But Lord John was then “ for peace,” 
because “ collision” could have been 
of no earthly use to him. He was then 
snug in Downing Street, and saw no 
possible good that could arise from 
quarrelling with the Lords about no- 
thing. Once out of place, however, 
he soon learned to view the matter in 
another light. What peace could now be 
desired, till he and his colleagues were 
once more reseated in the Treasury? 
A good weapon of attack was now 
worth any money; and in this point 
of view, the appropriation clause pro- 
mised to prove, and did prove, a most 
effective engine for battering down 
Sir R. Peel’s administration. Thus 
we see exactly when and how the 
Whigs first adopted the spoliating 
principle; and must be wilfully blind 
if we do not discern very plainly the 
real character of the motives by which 
they were actuated in so espousing it. 

Nor is there any more reason to doubt 
the sort of inspiration which first filled 
them with such zeal for Irish Corpora- 
tion reform. Who ever heard, during 
all the four years which preceded the 
death of Lord Spencer, and the disso- 
lution of the Whig cabinet —who ever 
heard a whisper of any proposal for 
Irish corporation reform? Or who can 
doubt that if, then, while suffering un- 
der O’Connell’s abuse, a proposition 
had been made to throw all the cor- 
porations of Ireland into the agitator’s 
hands, the very idea would have been 
received by the whole body of the 
Whigs, with equal astonishment and 
indignation. 

But we need not tax our imagina- 
tions on this subject, or indulge in 
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surmises when the facts are recorded. 
We have it wnder their own hand 
that the Whigs of three years back 
would have thought nothing more ab- 
surd than the proposition of planting 
the Saxon institutions of England 
among the priest-ridden savages of 
Cork and Tipperary. The simple souls 
who have been swallowing with impli- 
cit trust all the furious denunciations 
of the House of Lords which have filled 
the ministerial press for three months 
pews grounded as those denunciations 

ave been on the bare fact that the 
Lords have adjudged the Irish not to 
be in a fit state to receive and to ap- 
preciate the same institutions which 
may be applicable to England,—those 
credulous ones, if such there be, will be 
somewhat surprised, we may suppose, 
to be informed that, no longer ago 
than the 2ist of December 1833, or 
less than three years from the time at 
which we write, the Morning Chronicle, 
the leading journal of the Whigs and 
the Whig ministry, thus declared the 
opinion then entertained, of the inap- 
plicability of English institutions to the 
present state of Ireland :—— 


** The institutions of England are not 
adapted for a population so divided as the 
Irish. Mr. O’Connell asks, Why Irish- 
men should not manage the affairs of 
Ireland? They might manage the affairs 
of Ireland well enough, were there no as- 
cendancy. But till the two parties have 
found out their natural level, they ought 
not to be trusted with sitting in judg- 
ment on each other. We would not only 
not allow jury trial in Ireland at all; but 
we would not allow a single Irishman to 
be a magistrate in Ireland.”—Morning 
Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1833. 


Perfectly evident, then, must it be, 
to every one whose mind is not closed 
against proof and fact,— that these two 
questions, which furnish the mainground 
of quarrel at the present moment be- 
tween the Whigs and the Conservatives, 
—are nothing more than two stalking- 
horses, set up by the authors of the Lich- 
field-house confederacy, for the purpose 
of gaining and of keeping place and 
power ; and that amidst all the zeal and 
animosity with which these points are 
urged, there is not one particle of real, 
sincere desire for their success, much 
less of a conscientious approval of 
them. All is false; all is assumed ; 
all is hypocritical ! 

The Whigs, then, for the mere fac- 
tious purpose of getting and keeping 
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place, have joined with the Radicals in 
fiereely contending for two points 
about which they themselves care not 
one straw, if, indeed, they are not ab- 
solutely inimical to them. They unite 
as closely as they can with men who 
on the five great points of Ballot, Ex- 
tended Suffrage, Shorter Parliaments, 
No Church, and No Peers,—are dia- 
metrically opposed to them. They 
blink, or pass over in silence, all these 
great questions, and raise a mighty 
noise about the necessity of giving cor- 
porations to some Irish towns, and “ the 
all-important question” of an wholly 
inoperative appropriation clause. Even 
so respectable a man as Sir George 
Grey stoops to the trickery of talking 
to his constituents at Devonport, of 
“THE Great Question ;” meaning 
thereby the question whether or not the 
Irish Tithe Bill shall contain a clause 
appropriating a surplus which might 
possibly begin to arise some forty 
years hence! And Mr. Spring Rice, 
admitting as he does, in his speech to 
the people of Limerick, that “ little re- 
mains to be done in England,” still 
perseveres in the like foolish and fac- 
tious exaggeration of the value of a 
dozen Irish corporations, and of a theo- 
retic appropriation of a non-existent 
“ surplus” of church property ! 

But this sort of delusion cannot be 
practised, to any extent, much longer. 
Day by day the people of England are 
becoming more and more aware of the 
fact, that, with the mere paltry motive 
of keeping themselves in office, the 
Whigs are striving to keep up a ridicu- 
lous dissension with the SS ccemetans 
upon two points of no real importance ; 
and thus throwing their adherents into 
an unnatural union with those whose 
aims they know to be dangerous, and, 
in fact, revolutionary. And as this 
becomes more and more visible, the 
well-informed among our population 
are coming forth from theirformer doubt, 
or neutrality, or even their Whiggish- 
ness, and arraying themselves on the 
side of those who are banded together 
in defence of the constitution. 

The few respectableand well-meaning 
Whixs, therefore, which have heretofore 
existed in the middle classes, are daily 
disappearing ; and it cannot be long 
before the existence of such a creature 
as a Whig merchant, or tradesman, or 
physician, or solicitor, will be as rare 
as it was before the passing of the Re- 
form-bill. That measure did unques- 
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tionably gain for them many adherents, 
who had previously been convinced, 
by the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons in 1829, of the necessity of re- 
form, and who had, from gratitude, at- 
tached themselves to the first party which 
offered to do justice on that detested 
body. Their adherence to Whiggism 
was honest, and, in some sort, well- 
founded. They meant, in sincerity 
and good faith, the purification of the 
constitution, and its perpetuity. They 
now leave the Whigs, because they 
find that they prefer endangering the 
constitution to suffering the loss of 
their own places. 

Besides the schism, then, which is 
certain to happen shortly, if not, in 
fact, madi » except, indeed, the 
Whigs resolve to become Radicals, en 
masse, and commit suicide in that 
way,— besides the disruption of the 
unprincipled Lichfield-house compact, 
which is inevitable, there is the rapid 
decay which Whiggism is suffering 
from the detection of its hollowness by 
the people. That the middle classes, 
generally, have abandoned the Whigs, 
and feel no longer the slightest interest 
in Lord Melbourne’s administration, is 
abundantly clear. The shouts of exul- 
tation, the rallying cries which so. ra~ 
pidly succeed each other from the Con- 
servative festivals which crowd and 
jostle for room in the columns of the 
daily press, are feebly and faintly an- 
swered by the “ few and far between” 
gatherings of the disheartened Whigs, 
or by those Whig-Radical meetings at 
which, as the Spectator itself confesses, 
“‘ the Reformers shew that they cannot 
dine together without quarrelling.” 
That this is the case,—that the people 
are now exhibiting, on one side an 
earnest opposition, on the other a chill- 
ing indifference, to the present ministry, 
is confesssed by the second ministerial 
morning paper, the Advertiser, at the 
very instant of our writing, in the fol- 
lowing lamentable wail :— 

‘* What then is to be done? How are 
the Tory Peers to be incapacitated for 
the performance of further deeds of de- 
struction? Ministers themselves are un- 
able to contend with the power which 
has opposed itself to them. It were a 
folly, if not a species of national suicide, 
to disguise this fact. “4 

“« To whom, then, does blame attach? 
To the Tory Peers? ‘To them, certainly. 
To them alone?’ By no means. Who 
shares the blame with them? Why, the 
people of England. . - 
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“In what respect are the people of 
England to blame for the discomfiture of 
ministers? In this respect,—that they 
have not, up to this hour, made that de- 
monstration of their opinions and feelings 
which the urgency of the occasion de- 
mands. - ° . ' ° 

‘«« Here, then, the people are to blame ; 
they ought to have given an unequivocal 
expression of their opinion as to the con- 
duct of their lordships. Had they done 
this, ministers would have by this time 
been armed with a power which would 
have been omnipotent for good. * 

° . ° The great cause of 
the weakness of ministers lies in the cir- 
cumstance of the people not sufficiently 
identifying themselves with them. * * 
Nothing, we are sure, is the source of 
greater regret to Lord Melbourne than the 
absence of that demonstration of public 
feeling which we are recommending.” — 
Morning Advertiser, Oct. 25, 1836. 


It is, perhaps, needless for us to 
express our full conviction of the truth 
of the last clause in this lamentation. 
Lord Melbourne must unquestionably 
feel the deepest mortification at the 
total want of sympathy which even 
those classes of the people to whom he 
might have reasonably looked for sup- 
port now manifest towards him. Most 
men would have been driven by this 
desertion into an abandonment of office; 
but there is something, in the clinging 
to place of the present ministers, alto- 
gether unprecedented in the history of 
British statesmanship. However, it is 
here plainly confessed, by one of the 
firmest friends of the ministry,— that 
they are “‘ weak,” that they are, in fact, 
powerless. And the only means by 
which they can become otherwise is, 
confessed to be, the gaining a support 
from the people which they now have 
not. But Aow to gain this, is a question 
of which no solution is offered. 

Every thing betokens, then, the 
speedy extinction of that faction which 
has now for a hundred and fifty years 
troubled England. According to pre- 
sent appearances, it must either resign 
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itself to its powerful ally, and become 
lost for ever in the hosts of Radicalism, 
—or it must break the existing com- 
pact, attempt to stand alone, and thus 
shew, to use the words of the Spec- 
tator, that “ the Reform-bill has de- 
molished the Whigs.” 

In this state of affairs, only two cau- 
tions are needful to our friends. First, 
let no one even wish to precipitate the 
end which is already within view. The 
only thing which can possibly save the 
Whigs from destruction is some mani- 
festation of impatience on the part of 
the Conservatives. Sir Robert Peel 
came back to office in 1834, as he was 
bound to do, at the earnest desire of 
his sovereign. Many months can 
hardly elapse, now, before he will be 
called upon to return, not only by the 
king, but by the people also. Let no 
one even wish him to return until that 
call is distinctly and unitedly made. 

But to our brethren of the middle 
classes we would say, Let not the as- 
sured hope of speedy triumph have the 
baneful effect of relaxing your exer- 
tions. The Whigs are lost, and they 
know it, except they can obtain a bet- 
ter House of Commons for their pur- 
poses than the present. For this they 
inwardly sigh and groan, and their eye- 
balls ache with looking out in the ho- 
rizon for its hoped-for approach. But 
they have heretofore Jooked in vain. If 
this succour come not to them soon, 
their ruin is inevitable. With you it 
rests, under God, to say whether that 
succour shall ever come. Patiently 
wait, therefore, but at the same time per- 
severingly exert yourselves to extinguish 
even the possibility of this, their last, 
their only hope. Continue to make it 
impossible for them—as it is now—to 
dissolve without the prospect of losing 
even their present scanty majority; 
and you may then contentedly look on, 
—keeping the flames alive on every 
side, till the devoted scorpion darts its 
sting into its own vitals, and, self- 
doomed, expires ! 
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TITE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTIILY NURSE. 


GENERAL HARCOURT. 


I nave been looking over my note- 
book to refresh my memory, and to se- 
lect some circumstance worthy of nar- 
rating. My only difficulty is how to 
choose, as there are two or three of them 
almost equal in their claims to notice. 

I have seen and heard very surprising 
things since I became a monthly nurse 
in the families of the rich and the 
noble. A common acquaintance, or a 
visitor, never enters into the penetra- 
lia—the secret and mysterious room, 
which they say (and justly) every fa- 
mily possesses—the blue chamber where 
the skeletons dance ; but a nurse, whe- 
ther she wish it or not, is sure to 
know every corner and nook through- 
out the house; nor is there a cobweb 
on the wall, or a crease on the character, 
but, if she possess a common share of 
penetration and sagacity, she must be- 
come well acquainted with it in the un- 
guarded hours of her month’s sojourn 
in the family. 

Let me not be set down as an inqui- 
sitive busybody, meddling and prying 
into every one’s concerns,—I am no- 
thing of this sort; but I cannot close 
my eyes and my ears, nor can I hood- 
wink my understanding, so as not to 
draw inferences and make deductions. 
It would have been happier for me if 
I had been born less quicksighted 
in the spirit,— for it would have 
saved me the contemplation of much 
crime, weakness, and misery, and 
that fearful excitation of mind { have 
often experienced when pity and blame 
have alternately had dominion over 
me at what I have discovered ; and a 
nice sense of honour in my soul has 
been combated by the most intense 
compassion—shall I say, in one in- 
stance has been vanquished? If “ the 
recording angel” have written aught 
against me in this particular, may I 
not hope that the tears I have shed, 
from the source of purest charity and 
womanly sympathy, for one of my 
own sex, have effaced it from the 
stupendous volume containing the sad 
catalogue of the sins of the human 
race. Alas! if mine has been a sin, 
it is one, also, that is still unrepented 
of. I feel that I should so act again, if 
SO cireumstanced ; but this is no test 
of the propriety of my past conduct, 
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only of the weakness of my own na- 
ture. I must leave it to be settled at 
the final day of account. 

There seems to me no especial reason 
why I should not detail the circum- 
stances to which I allude. J¢ can do 
no mishief now. 

Some years ago (for I will give no 
date to this memoir) I was engaged to 
attend a lady, the wife of a general 
officer, and I went down in the stage 
to Richmond when informed by a 
note that I was wanted, although it 
was some weeks before the time speci- 
fied for my engagement. The note, 
which was written with a very unsteady 
hand, acquainted me that, “ as Mrs, 
General Harcourt felt very low-spirited 
and nervous, she would feel obliged if 
Mrs. Griffiths would come and reside 
with her up to the time of her accouche- 
ment, and her pay would then com- 
mence at the same rate as during the 
month.” 

I could have no possible objection 
to this arrangement. Richmond was a 
most delightful place, and the general's. 
house was by the side of the river ; its 
gardens and grounds sloping down to 
its very edge, clothed with a turf soft 
and green, and dappled over with 
primroses, violets, and polyanthuses in 
abundance. Nothing could exceed the 
sweetness of the spot, at least for high 
culture, and that calm home-view so 
composing to the mind,—and, perhaps, 
nearly as beautiful, though not so 
grand, as some of those wide-spreading 
prospects over the bolder features of 
nature. When I arrived, the place 
looked like a Paradise ; and the lovely 
young creature that inhabited it, a fit 
tenant for such a spot. 

Mrs. Harcourt, although -she had 
been a wife three summers, was scarcely 
twenty years of age, and looked like 
one of Guido’s angels,— perhaps I 
should have said, his Magdalens. Her 
hair, which she wore unadorned, fell in 
profuse and large ringlets over the 
fairest neck and shoulders in the 
world. Ihave never seen any skin so 
purely white as Mrs. Harcourt’s. She 
had no colour on her cheeks, except 
when emotion painted them for a few 
brief moments with the slightest possi- 
ble shade of softest pink, which, when 
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it subsided, left them even whiter than 
before. Her hands and arms were 
spotless; and as she wore no rings, 
except her marriage one, nor ornament 
of any kind or description, clothing 
that delicate form with muslin of the 
finest texture simply flowing around 
her, she looked, as I entered the room, 
like one of Chantrey’s exquisite re- 
clining figures carved in marble ; and 
I felt a thrill of unknown emotion creep 
over me as I gazed upon her,—her 
eyes closed either in sleep, or in lan- 
guor, or in thought, and her exquisite 
form extended on the blue damask 
sofa in her dressing-room. 

The general was reading at a small 
table near her the history of the Penin- 
sular war; but he was thinking much 
more of his beautiful wife than of Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple, and the heroes of 
that campaign. 

General Harcourt politely bowed on 
my entrance; and, placing one finger 
on his lip, he, pointing with the other 
hand to the recumbent form of his 
lady near him, then silently handed 
me a chair, where I could see both 
husband and wife at my leisure, and 
commence, as usual, my faint outlines 
of their character, to be deepened or 
amended by future observations. 

It has been said by some modern 
reformers, “‘ that circumstances form the 
character of all the human species—that 
it is made for a man, and not by him.” 
If this be so, we have nothing to do 
but to find out what train of strange 
events have surrounded an individual 
from his cradle to his tomb, in order 
to write a history of his thoughts, his 
feelings, and his actions ; —to hunt out 
for the model that has formed him, as 
we might do at the confectioner’s, were 
we anxious to know the exact pattern 
of the blancmange, or jelly, we ate a 
year ago, at the Guildhall dinner, or 
the exact size of the butter-swan at 
Lady E ’s breakfast-table, (now, 
alas! melted away,) in order to decide 
a wager. Then, indeed, the “ school- 
master,” so long and so uselessly 
‘¢ abroad,” might solve the problem of 
his want of success,—for he has been 
trying his hand on the materials when 
he ought only to have been making the 
moulds : from henceforth let him keep 
a variety of such models by him, pro- 

rly ranged and in order, at his pub- 
ic schools; and he can make, accord- 
ing to this notion, as many statesmen 
(and they tell me they are wanted), 
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a. painters, poets, as he pleases. 
ut where am I rambling to? I only 
meant to say, that the mind will have 
its own wild shoots, its blossomings, 
and blightings, totally independent of 
all the schoolmasters in the world, 
with Lord Brougham at the head of 
them. 

As General Harcourt continued his 
reading, and his lady remained mo- 
tionless a full half hour, I had ample 
time to mark every turn of his anxious 
features, and every article of furniture 
in the room. 

The general was rather beyond the 
middle age, with handsome noble fea- 
tures ; a little inclined to corpulency; 
and I soon found out, by the peculiar 
make of his shoes, that he was some- 
times troubled with the gout. He had 
a florid, healthy look ; and, I made up 
my mind to believe, could take a couple 
of bottles, at least, of claret, whenever 
he chose. He seemed of an open, 
easy temper, rather (I fancied) fond of 
gay and jovial discourse, kind and 
affectionate in his temper, and, above 
all, doatingly fond of his young partner. 
This last surmise could not be doubted, 
—for he was every instant turning his 
eyes from his book towards her; and 
once, when she faintly sighed, he half 
started from his chair, and I thought, 
as he replaced himself, that he sighed 
also. 

I had forgotten to state that, with 
the true politeness that ever distin- 
guishes the real gentleman, especially 
towards women, General Harcourt had 
handed me a volume of Madame de 
Staél’s Corinne, immediately after I 
had sat down; and I fancied (but I 
am certainly a great fancier) that the 
place where I tried to open it stuck to- 
gether a little, from the falling of a 
tear upon the leaf. It was scored and 
underlined in a hundred places. I de- 
ciphered, with some difficulty, the fol- 
lowing lines, written in pencil at the 
bottom ofa page; and I have, alas! the 
book by me as a record, having re- 
traced the words with red ink, so as 
still to preserve the delicate formation 
of the letters, which were feminine, 
and in something of what they call 
the Italian style of caligraphy. I have 
many more vestiges of the same writing 
by me. 

When winds and waves in frenzy rage, 

They calm, at length, and find repose ; 
Storm lasts with us from youth to age,— 

Ceaseless the tide of passion flows. 
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No sunshine ever beams again 
Upon that heart once shadowed o’er,— 

Its chords once tuned to passion’s strain 
Will vibrate nought but passion more. 


I turned my eyes from the book, when 
I had made out the words clearly to 
my mind, and gazed long and steadily 
on her who I supposed had written 
them. There she lay, calm to all ap- 
pearance — motionless as a lake in 
summer — and _ how classically beauti- 
ful! My looks spoke my admiration ; 
and the urbane general, who had, no 
doubt, been making the same observa- 
tion for the hundredth time in the day, 
ever day since he had been married, per- 
ceived my silent homage to her charms, 
and smiled intelligently in reply to it. 
Thus I interpreted his smile: “ Yes, 
she is the most exquisite being on the 
face of the earth; and she belongs to 
me. How proud I am of having such 
atreasure! Yes, I am proud; I have 
the most beautiful wife of any man, I 
believe, in the kingdom.” 

Just then Mrs. Harcourt moved, 
and, raising one of her delicate hands to 
shade her eyes from the light, although 
the blinds were half drawn, she slowly 
opened them. 

Oh, what eyes did she unfold! 
what tenderness, what depth in their 
expression ! yet, what melancholy, too! 
Until that time I had never much 
esteemed blue eyes, and for a good 
reason, my own were of another colour, 
and had, too, in their time, been thought 
somewhat of; but, decidedly, all the 
children of Cupid and Psyche have 
eyes of deep celestial blue; and if 
there is one amongst those lovely be- 
ings possessing eyes of any other co- 
lour—black, brown, or hazle—I should 
pronounce the rogue at once illegiti- 
mate, and have him drummed out of 
the family. 

“Tam glad you are come, Mrs. 
Griffiths,” murmured one of the sweet- 
est voices I had ever heard; “ I wished 
to become acquainted with you before.” 
She paused, and a soft tinge passed 
over her cheek. ‘ Ah! Flarcourt,” she 
continued, “* how kind and attentive 
you are to me; you have been sitting 
here all the time I have slept, I fear.” 
And she fixed those love-beaming orbs 
full upon him. There was a searching 
inquiry in their expression, and an ill- 
concealed uneasiness, that I could not 
well account for. 

“ You fear! Emma,” said the ge- 

neral, good-humouredly. “ Did you 
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think, then, that I should ‘ murder 
sleep’ by my creaking old shoes, or by 
an ill-timed clarion with my nose, loud 
as ‘ hunter’s call?’ No, my love; I 
have been as quiet as a mouse (that has 
done nibbling), and am rejoiced to find 
you take such calm repose. I will 
leave you now to the care of a more 
experienced watcher. But, remember, 
Mrs. Griffiths, that I am not yet a 
banished man. You are not yet the 
lady of the ascendant here but by 
courtesy ; and Emma will not make 
the time of our separation—which I 
suppose must come some time or other 
(and he turned deferentially to me, as 
if I were the best judge of the when 
and the where)—longer than is neces- 
sary. Good morning, dearest! as I 
have business at the Horse Guards, I 
think I shall sleep in Gloucester Place 
to-night. Have you any objection, or 
any commands? Can I bring you any 
new publication— any new music ? 
Any thing in your way, Mrs. Griffiths ?” 
And he laughed at his own fancy of 
his going to choose baby-linen, or 
China caudle-cups. ‘ God bless you, 
Emma!” he added, most emphatically ; 
“ keep up your spirits, and take, if you 
can, a stroll on the lawn in the after- 
noon ; it will do you good: and I can 
trust my sweet girl with the excellent 
Mrs. Griffiths ; she knows already 
what a treasure I leave under her care.” 
This was said with much gallantry 
and affection ; and I thought to myself, 
as the good-looking officer stooped to 
kiss the cheek of his lovely wife, “‘ At 
any rate, he deserves to be happy. I 
trust he is so. But, for her? I shall 
know more soon.” 

Mrs. Harcourt now rose, and shook 
back her clustering hair. She invited 
me to a little womanish conversation, 
which it is needless to relate; all my 
female readers—at least those who have 
had the weal or wo of becoming 
mothers—may judge of its import ; 
and at four precisely we had a boiled 
chicken, &c., served up to us in her 
elegant dressing-room,— I performing 
the office of carver, which, as I have 
had an elegant table of my own, I think 
I can achieve as well as most ladies ; 
for, although a monthly nurse, I still 
consider myself a lady. As in the 
army, so is it in the code of etiquette, 
——“ Once a captain always a captain,” 
—once a gentlewoman (and how few 
there are of the real ones!), and you are 
dubbed a gentlewoman for life. It is 
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impossible to lose caste, as they say, by 
doing this or that. I have seen the 
most costly exotic growing in a cot- 
tager’s garden, purloined, no doubt, 
from the squire’s hard by, by the 
thrifty gardener; I have beheld it 
flourishing there among the vulgar 
daffodils and sunflowers, and have 
wondered how it came there; but I 
never had a doubt as to its identity. 
The camelia did not dwindle down 
into the piony, nor the beautiful erica, 
into a common heath-flower, by associa- 
tion with the plants around it. 

I possess a very valuable diamond 
ring ; it was given to my late husband 
by » no matter who. It is com- 
posed of one large brilliant; and I 
sometimes wear it before I come into 
actual office, as at this time, knowing 
how much is gained with most people 
by dress and decoration. I had this 
ring on as I carved the chicken, and 
saw the eyes of Mrs. Harcourt, and 
the domestic in waiting, riveted upon 
it. The object was obtained ; both 
respected me more, and I felt they 
did so. Ring of enchantment! What 
could a fairy-gift do more? Thou 
hast served me this good turn many 
a time, and oft; and thy brilliant hues 
have, therefore, not blazed in vain. 

There was an air of conciliation in 
the manner of Mrs. Harcourt towards 
me that I could not comprehend; it 
was more than my Indian shawl, my 
diamond ring, and my quiet, lady-like 
manners had ever won for me before, 
since I had entered on my vocation. I 
had been ever respected, sometimes 
beloved; but here I was courted, 
flattered by the softest attentions, al- 
most subdued with blandishments ; 
yet I was not satisfied. There was 
something overstrained, almost unna- 
tural, in the deference she paid to my 
opinions, and the winning manner in 
which she sought to draw me into 
conversation. ‘* She had liked me,” 
she told me, “ from the first moment 
she had engaged me ; and had declined 
the proffered company of one or two 
female friends she mentioned, and most 
charming women, too, relations of Ge- 
neral Harcourt, to have me with her 
the two or three weeks, perhaps more, 
previous to her accouchement; and 
she was so happy now she had secured 
me,—for I was so far above my situa- 
tion—so noble in my manner, so en- 
tirely fit for a confidant, so certain never 
to abuse the confidence of those who 
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trusted me,—so feeling, so generous !” 
I was quite overwhelmed with all these 
compliments, and had nothing to do 
but to bow, and bow again, in acknow- 
ledgment. 

As the evening was a very fine one, I 
reminded Mrs. Harcourt of the parting 
recommendation of her husband, that 
she should take a gentle stroll upon the 
lawn, or sit awhile near the beautiful 
Thames, and watch the swans, and 
hear the nightingale,— for I knew that 
Richmond, especially near Twicken- 
ham, where our house was situated, 
had numbers ofthose evening vocalists, 

Mrs. Harcourt was all submission— 
all docility. She would do whatever I 
recommended ; and, after wrapping 
her up in her large Cashmere, and 
placing a bonnet on that beautiful 
head, we wandered out into the shrub- 
berries and lawn. 

Mrs. Harcourt was extremely deli- 
cate; and I did not think it advisable 
that she should fatigue herself too 
much: so we ordered two garden- 
chairs to be set in a place she thought 
most lovely, but which I should not 
have selected ; and there we sat our- 
selves down, and continued our con- 
versation, “ out of the way,” as she 
observed, “ of all eaves-droppers.” 

I was rather surprised by a question 
she put to me, as 1 thought, totally 
out of place. She asked me, and her 
voice trembled as she spoke, “ Whether 
I had ever been in love?” The ques- 
tion jarred upon my feelings. I could 
not at first reply,—for I was carried 
back, as if by a magician’s wand, to 
days long passed —to circumstances [ 
scarcely ever dared trust myself to 
think on. 

The question was repeated, and 
with a tone of the most intense interest: 
“* My dear Mrs. Griffiths, have you 
ever truly, exclusively loved ?” 

They may say what they will, but 
we are surrounded with moral instincts 
—-guardian angels, if you like to call 
them so—that always warn us of ap- 
proaching danger. But we heed not 
these inward monitors—these voices of 
“ the Divinity that stirs within us.” 

A chord had been touched within 
me by the question Mrs. Harcourt had 
so unexpectedly put to me,—it vibrated 
throughout my whole being ; but dis- 
tinctly, though not audibly, I heard 
with the spirit sense, but not the out- 
ward one that lives within the ear; nor 
can it be called a sense at all, but that 
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intelligence which causes the eye to 
see, the hand to feel, the mind to 
think: by this mysterious power I 
fully comprehended that this question 
was a snare—the prelude to a trial of 
I knew not what. ‘ Answer it not,” 
said the internal voice; but the hour 
was unpropitious for such warning. I 
had been taken unawares ; memory 
was strong within me ; the evening was 
soft, the scene enervating ; the voice of 
Mrs. Harcourt attuned to the tenderest 
sympathy, and she had laid her swan- 
like hand on mine as she waited my 
reply, and fixed those pleading, search- 
ing, lovely eyes upon me. 

“ Have I ever been in love, madam ?” 
I replied, and my own voice sounded 
deep and hollow. “O God! O God! 
Yes, fervently, devotedly ; but the 
hand that was linked in mine, and I 
trusted would have guided me through 
life, is,—oh ! what is it now ?” 

A short silence followed this sudden 
burst, and tears were shed on either 
side. I felt ashamed at my folly. I, 
who had schooled myself to such an 
outward appearance of firmness, calm- 
ness, even of matron-like decision, to 
be whimpering like a school-girl, and 
betrayed into a romantic frenzy of ex- 
pression, like a second Juliet! Oh, 
it was too bad! Besides, I had lost 
my guard, as the fencers say; I lay 
open to any attacks that might be made 
upon me; and it was not long before 
I felt the approaches of the enemy, in 
the insinuating voice of the almost 
agonised Mrs. Harcourt. 

“| knew it must be so,” said my 
fascinating neighbour; “ every look 
told me that you had been one of 
Love's victims ; your beauty, your ele- 
gance———” 

I interrupted her with some little 
shew of displeasure. ‘ What mean 
you, madam, by the term, Love’s vic- 
tin? Ihave been the honoured wife 
ofa brave and noble gentleman; I am 
his virtuous widow, and ——” 

“ Still you are Love’s victim,” and 
she smiled most sweetly on me. “Could 
aught on earth induce you to take a 
second husband ?” 

“* Not for worlds.” 

“Did I not say as much? I am 
fully answered.” 

There was another pause. “ Good 
God!” said I, mentally ; “ can it be 
possible that, after all my pains, my 
deep sense of propriety, the sacredness 
of my inner feelings, that every look 
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of mine should declare that I am a 
hopeless victim to the power of Love ! 
Have I, then, worn my sorrows on my 
sleeve,” I added, “ for vulgar eyes to 
gaze on?” I hated myself at that mo- 
ment most cordially, and_ resolved, 
like a true penitent, to do severe 
penance for my folly, and exorcise it 
for ever. 

My meditations and resolves were 
now interrupted by the low, plaintive 
breathings of a flute, that seemed im- 
mediately behind us, in a_ thick 
plantation of firs and flowering shrubs. 

Mrs. Harcourt started violently, 
more, I thought, than even the most 
nervous person in the world would have 
done at such sweet sounds ; her hand, 
which still reclined on mine—she had 
forgotten to remove it—trembled with 
emotion; and I became again fully 
conscious that some evil influence was 
near. 

“ The evening air begins to grow 
chill, madam,” I said, with that air of 
decision I had ever found of such 
great service to me with invalids and 
nervous ladies. ‘* The general com- 
mitted you so strongly to my care, 
that I dare not disobey him. Shall 
we return, madam, to your dressing- 
room ?” 

“ Ah!” murmured Mrs. Harcourt, 
** you are not fond of music, I see. I 
wonder at it; and at this witching 
hour of eve, too! Does not music 
awaken in you a thousand tender re- 
collections ¢” 

“It is not always safe, madam,” I 
replied, with marked emphasis, “ to 
indulge in retrospections. The path of 
duty is often a severe one, and requires 
all our energies to walk in it aright. 
All that enfeebles us is unwholesome ; 
and, therefore, music, if it call back 
too fervently the images of the past, is 
pernicious.” 

She sighed deeply, and softly re- 
peated the following lines from the 
Lady of the Lake ; but I had a shrewd 
suspicion that they were intended for 
other ears than mine :— 


** But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has got a harder task to prove,— 

By firm resolve to conquer Love.” 


So assured did I feel, by the pe- 
culiar manner in which the last line of 
this quotation was pronounced, that 
there was some “ caves-dropper” near 
us, that I arose, and respectfully 
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declared that I should not perform my 
duty to my sacred trust in allowing 
her any longer to breathe the dangerous 
atmosphere around us, in her peculiar 
situation. She arose, also, meekly, 
dejectedly ; and, saying not another 
word, she took my arm, and returned 
with me to her chamber. 

For the rest of the evening, and 
throughout the following day, there 
was a sort of armed neutrality, to use a 
soldier’s phrase, between my interesting 
foe and myself. I was fully conscious 
that she well understood that I had a 
secret meaning when I uttered the 
words dangerous atmosphere, and she 
feared to prove me further. Her de- 
jection increased, her sighs were in- 
cessant, and she attempted not to con- 
ceal her tears. She looked at me most 
pathetically, and there was disappoint- 
ment, and almost despair, mixed up in 
the glances of those beauteous eyes. 
Her attentions to me even increased, 
although she had plainly no hopes of 
abating my strong sense of principle, 
or of working me to her purpose, what- 
ever that might be. On my part, I 
was struck with her generosity, charmed 
with her engaging manners, and af- 
fected with her sorrows. We could 
talk on no common subject, for our 
hearts were full; there would have 
been hypocrisy in the attempt, and this 
we agreed in by mutual but tacit com- 
pact. We tried a game of chess, but it 
would not do. What cared we for 
ivory kings, and queens, and knights, 
and bishops? There was an intelli- 
gent smile passed between us, as she 
languidly cried, ‘‘ Check to the king ;” 
when her own, without our knowing it, 
was check-mated. I put away the 
board, and she ordered her maid to 
bring us up a large portfolio of draw- 
ings from the library; but we found 
that the general had taken away the 
gold key from its filigree padlock. 
We were again foiled. “I have some 
other drawings,” she exclaimed ; “fetch 
them from my Indian cabinet, Annette.” 
We sat down to examine them. 

They were chiefly sketches, drawn 
in a masterly manner, of West Indian 
scenery. In one, a party of ladies and 
gentlemen were on horseback, ascend- 
ing one of the blue mountains. One of 
the fair equestrians had been thrown 
from her horse, and an officer, by 
main strength, was stopping the furious 
animal from dragging her down a pre- 
cipice, 
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“ This is a most spirited sketch,” I 
observed. “I could almost fancy 
that you were the lady who had been 
dismounted ; there is a strong resem- 
blance, though done so freely.” 

1 repented having made this observa- 
tion, for the eyes of Mrs. Harcourt 
filled with tears ; and, taking my hand, 
she placed it amongst her clustering 
hair. “ Do you feel any thing there?” 
she asked. I distinctly felt a small piece 
of silver under her ringlets. She had 
been trepanned. Her head had been 
fractured, she told me, by that accident, 
and she had nearly lost her life. 

*¢ Would that I had died at that mo- 
ment!” she exclaimed, passionately ; 
“ T should then Fe 

“I fear the sight of these drawings 
agitate you, my dearest madam,” I 
said, with real compassion. 

** Oh, no, no!” she sobbed ; “ they 
do me good—they do me good !” 
There were several more by the same 
hand—bold and masterly. She did 
not tell me who was the artist, nor 
would I have asked her the question 
for the world. Ifthe general had done 
them, why should she not be proud to 
own it? I praised the drawings no 
longer; and this delicately organised 
creature told me, with a mournful 
smile, that she comprehended why I 
was silent. 

If ever fascination dwelt in human 
form, it inhabited that of Mrs. Har- 
court. She seemed to enter into one’s 
very soul, and commune, by those 
eloquent eyes of hers, with its very 
secret thoughts. ‘ O Heaven!” I 
cried, as I retired at night from this 
feminine and not unfriendly warfare ; 
“QO Heaven! grant that this most 
captivating woman may only have 
venial offences to repent of! that her 
heart may have been the only criminal 
to her marriage vow. Would that I 
had never seen her!” 

She read to me aloud on the follow- 
ing day. She shewed me all her baby- 
finery. She had been married, she 
told me, three years, and never until 
now had given the general a hope of 
presenting him a child. 

There was extreme embarrassment of 
manner in her telling me this; she 
could hardly force herself to bring it 
out, and then with averted looks, and 
a deeper flush than I had ever seen be- 
fore. But there is always much deli- 
cacy respecting a first child: I only 
thought hers was extreme. 
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The general returned in the evening. 
The pockets of the carriage were loaded 
with presents for his lady ; and he told 
us that he had actually ordered, him- 
self, from Weale’s, in Berner’s Street, a 
white satin pincushion, after the fashion 
of one that had been preserved by his 
mother, and shewn to him as a relic of 
his own birth-honours. ‘ You will 
have it the day after to morrow, Mrs. 
Griffiths,” said he, addressing himself 
tome. “It will be in time, I hope?” 

I saw his lady could not endure his 
talking on this subject. That was na- 
tural enough; but she might have 
afforded him a smile for his kind in- 
tention. 

It is a great comfort not to be too 
quickwitted. The good general, ani- 
mated by his paternal anticipations, 
nay, even longings, to behold his child, 
perceived not what pain he caused its 
mother. He was full of the subject, 
and shewed me a copy of the lines he 
had ordered to be placed on the cushion, 
which he said had been used, word for 
word, in the Harcourt family for many 
generations. It may serve as a sample 
of pincushion poetry for many more ; 
so I give it here verbatim. 


“ Sweet babe, whate’er thy sex may be, 
Thy mother’s smile will welcome thee ; 
And this fond verse shall also prove 

A record of thy father's love.” 


I began now to find out that Mrs. 
Harcourt always became more ab- 
stracted and uncomfortable whenever 
the general was present ; and, to escape 
from his conversation and assiduities, 
perhaps from actual weariness of spirit, 
she would recline on the sofa, appa- 
rently under the influence of sleep ; 
but I soon detected that any thing save 
so holy a visitant bound up her senses. 
She indulged in reverie, in retrospec- 
tion, in dark forebodings. I thought 
once or twice she wandered a little in 
her discourse, when she chose to speak 
at all; and I heard the stifled sigh— 
the spasmodic sob. 

A week had now passed, and we 
continued on the same terms, or, ra- 
ther, the kindness of Mrs. Harcourt in- 
creased daily. We often sat for hours 
on the lawn; and every evening we 
had occasional snatches from the same 
unseen musician; but no allusion what- 
ever was made by either of us to the 
subject. The general had been ap- 
pointed governor of one of our western 
colonies, and he only waited until the 
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accouchement of his lady was safely 
over, ere he departed with herse!f and 
suite for his new honours and abode; 
but I observed, with extreme anxiety, 
that Mrs. Harcourt now seldom liked 
to speak at all. She gave herself up to 
her own internal feelings, whatever they 
might be, and I trembled for her rea- 
son. I sat and gazed on her for hours ; 
so meek, so gentle, so unhappy. I 
began to think myself harsh and un- 
feminine, in not suffering her to un- 
burden her griefs tome. ‘ Surely,” I 
thought, “ I may console her; I may 
even strengthen her better feelings, if 
she have them, or rouse them to quicker 
action. At any rate, I cannot endure 
any longer to see her thus.” 

I have said she was a woman of in- 
finite tact—of the most acute penetra- 
tion—that she could divine the very 
thoughts. She read my pity in my 
eyes, and, as usual, her own held com- 
mune with me. I felt myself pledged 


to hear her story, though not a word 
had been spoken between us. 

“You are a kind-hearted, excellent 
creature, Griffiths (for such you choose 
to call yourself); but you are more 
than this,—you are noble and generous. 
From my very soul I thank you for the 


sacrifice you are making of your honour- 
able principles to humanity and com- 
passion; nor will you shrink from the 
wretched being who has but only you to 
confide in. You will save my reason, 
perhaps, by your timely kindness.” 

Those pure and beautiful arms en- 
twined themselves round my neck — 
that lovely face hid itself in my bosom. 
She panted for breath, and seemed torn 
to pieces by the appalling secret that 
escaped her lips,— for the moment she 
had spoken she fainted in my arms. 

What was that dark, mysterious 
secret? It was a thousand times worse 
than I expected. 

Such was the precarious state of this 
fair young creature’s nerves, and so 
great an ascendency had she gained 
over me by her affectionate, appealing 
manners, that I uttered no exclamation; 
but I felt, at the bottom of my heart, 
and, also, as quick as lightning, the 
most unpleasant situation in which I 
was placed by her confession. An 
honourable and corifiding husband, a 
British officer, and a gentleman, to 
have a spurious offspring palmed upon 
him for his own! I thought of the 
simple, though commonplace, lines 
which he had, in the unsuspicious 
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guilelessness of his heart, ordered to be 
placed on the cushion, as 


“* A record of a father’s love.” 


Of all treachery, surely this, (prac- 
tised, I fear, too often,) stabbing the 
very centre of domestic faith and 
manly tenderness, is the very worst; it 
is one base and abominable lie from 
the beginning to the end. 

“I see you despise me, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths,” said, at length, the beautiful de- 
linquent ; “and yet I have no fear 
that you will betray me to the general ; 
it would break his heart. Besides, it 
would cost much blood—Ais blood ; 
and L and Ais infant must perish, also ; 
or, I, perhaps, may become unconscious 
of the calamity around me ;” and she 
placed her hand upon the late fracture 
on her brain. I am sure the action 
was involuntary, and not intended to 
intimidate me. 

“* Be assured, madam,” I said, so- 
lemnly, “ that even the rack should not 
extort your appalling secret; but I 
have a right, and I will use it fear- 
lessly, to extort from you a promise in 
return, which God assist you to keep 
sacred. This unholy connexion must 
not continue; and should the injured 
general, at some future time, have 
really a child, this innocent and ex- 
pected intruder on its rights must 
not 

She would not suffer me to finish, 
—a convulsion passed over her as she 
answered, “I swear that the crime 
shall not be repeated. I have before 
taken this oath, and should I ever— 
but that will never be,— this unhappy, 
but beloved infant—oh, how beloved 
for his sake !—is the only one destined 
for Emma Harcourt to bring into this 
world of sin and sorrow !” 

** But that flute!” I said, half re- 
proachfully. 

“ Oh, deny me not that one mourn- 
ful pleasure,—break not two hearts at 
once by your severity ! Those sounds 
are the only communication now be- 
tween hearts that love each other to their 
own ruin. Can there be crime in listen- 
ing to music? But for that flute, how 
should I know that he existed? Low 
could I be certified that he pities and 
adores me? How could the father of 
iis only offspring endure life himself, 
and be cut off wholly, at a time like this, 
from its hourly expecting mother ?”’ 

Again | grew alarmed. 
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heard the general’s steps coming up 
the stairs; and I promised her that I 
would not prevent the music. 

* Shall [ hear it after my hour of 
trial and of anguish?” she added. 
“ Will you open my casements to its 
sound? Will you let me, without 
chiding, listen to every note, and suffer 
me to interpret its meaning, yet re- 
proach me not ?” 

“ Be calm, madam, let me conjure 
you. This is no time to argue with 
you on punctilio and propriety. I will 
be most kind, most indulgent. On 
your part, be generous, also. Struggle 
with your besetting sin, and indulge it 
not by romantic associations. But the 
general is here ; be cautious.” 

My heart bled for the fond, the 
devoted, husband. I turned away to 
conceal my tears ; but, with the quick- 
ness of affection that ever fears for 
those it loves, he perceived my agita- 
tion, and looked alarmed. 

“ How is my beloved Emma, Mrs. 
Griffiths ?” said he, addressing himself 
to me ; for Mrs. Harcourt had recourse 
tc her usual method of feigning sleep at 
his approach. Will you step with 
me into the library ?—I wish to speak 
to you:” and he went softly out of the 
room. 

Those persuasive, dark blue eyes 
opened in a moment. Oh, dear, 
dear Mrs. Griffiths ! remember your 
sacred promise,” she said, extending 
her hand to mine. 

“ Did you speak, my love ?” asked 
the injured husband, returning. “I 
thought I heard her voice; but I am 
growing nervous myself, I believe. 
These affairs are new to me. Would 
to God it were over!” 

“ Tell me, my kind, good lady,” 
said the general, handing me a chair,— 
tell me your real opinion of Mrs. Har- 
court’s situation. She is so extremely 
delicate — so sensitive—so— in fact, [ 
once thought that fearful accident would 
have destroyed her reason for ever. 
Did Mrs. Harcourt never tell you that, 
through my mad folly, in suffering her 
to ride a horse not properly managed, 
she fell, and had a concussion of the 
brain? Indeed, I should have lost her 
there and then, but for the gallantry of 
my aide-de-camp, one of the noblest 
young fellows that ever breathed; he 
stayed the horse that was dragging my 
adored wife to instant destruction.” 

* Oue of the noblest young fellows 
that ever breathed !" I said, inwardly. 
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“ [ow little do we poor, shortsighted, 
shortwitted beings know of each 
other!” 

«“ Mrs. Griffiths, you do not answer 
me!” said the still more agitated hus- 
band. * Do you feel alarmed ?” 

“ Mrs. Harcourt must be kept as 
calm as possible,” I replied. “ She is 
easily excited, and her nerves are in sad 
order; but, still, I see no just ground 
for apprehension. She has youth on her 
side ; and when once she sees her in- 
fant, maternal love will give her new 
ties to life; she will struggle with her 
weakness for its sake.” 

“And for my sake, also, I trust,” 
fervently continued the general. “ Oh, 
Mrs. Griffiths, it may sound like a 
folly to you, but I will not be ashamed 
to own it; it would break my heart to 
loseher. Llove her even more tenderly 
than when she was given to my arms by 
her dying father, and I promised she 
should be as dear to me as my heart’s 
blood. I have never contradicted her 
in my life, that is one comfort, come 
what will; nor has she ever given me 
the slightest cause. She is an angel! 
How elegantly will she preside at the 
government-house of ! She will 


be the queen of the island, you know ! 


I wish you would go out with us, 
Mrs. Griffiths; between taking care 
of Mrs. Harcourt and the baby —and, 
perhaps, others, you know—we will 
find you employment enough, and we 
will make it worth your while, too. 
What say you, will you go with us?” 

1 only smiled in reply ; and, assuring 
him that every attention should be paid 
his lady, I was glad to get away. 

The flute was heard now, not only in 
the evenings, but several times a-day. 
If there really be language in music, as 
some suppose, fixed and universal, had 
we but the key to it, Mrs. Harcourt 
fully understood the meaning of each 
cadence ; and her countenance flushed 
and paled as it commenced and died 
away. She had the delicacy never to 
allude to it, except once, when she 
asked me, “ if I thought the general 
ever noticed the flute ?” 

* Tle never named it to me, madam,” 
I answered, restrainedly ; “ yet I con- 
sider it hazardous to e 

“ It is, indeed,” sighed she; “ but 
I cannot stop it. Poor fellow! he has 
given up every thing in the world 
(not excepting his honour), for the 
melancholy gratification of being near 
me during natwe’s trial. 1 have not 
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even seen his face since his return to 
England. Surely that is something of 
self-denial that even you will approve 
of; but I have promised him by letter, 
and I must keep my word, that he 
shall once look upon the face of his 
child before he quits his native shore 
for ever. Mine, you know, he will 
never see again!” and she sighed 
deeply. 

Again tears started into my eyes at 
the thrilling tones of her voice; it was 
so subdued, so meek, so desponding, 
and, I thought, so penitent, also. 

“ They may be happy, yet,” said I, 
—*at least the husband and the wife : 
for him, he must take his chance; he 
has invaded the rights of another, and 
he deserves to suffer. Perhaps the 
general may die in one of those gout 
attacks—it often flies to the head and 
stomach, and they may be married to- 
gether.” 

It is extraordinary how unjust the 
human mind is in its wishes and its 
hopes. We always sympathise with 
lovers who are unfortunate, and seek 
to extenuate their errors. The real 
object of my sympathy ought to have 
been the unoffending and the injured 
husband; and yet here was I, who 
piqued myself on my justice and pro- 
priety, quietly putting a worthy and 
affectionate man into ‘his coffin, that 
two betrayers of his open faith might 
be happy. And yet, “ my wish was 
father to this thought.” We are com- 
posed of inconsistencies, shreds, and 
bits of all manner of colours. Where 
can we find a character that is “‘ made 
without seam ?”’ 

I reflected all that night upon the 
difficult and dangerous task I fore- 
saw would be imposed upon me, by 
one who seemed to have gained perfect 
ascendency over me,—one that I dared 
not refuse; the task, but not the 
duty, of contriving that the father 
should look upon the face of his child 
for the first, and, L trusted, the only 
time. I pondered it over a hundred 
ways, thought of a hundred expe- 
dients; and left the thing, after all, to 
chance, or, as the ancients would say, 
“ tu the decisions of Destiny.” 

I knew not even the name of the 
father, nor did [ feel the slightest 
curiosity. I had known many officers 
in the army, from my early asso- 
ciation with it through my husband, 
and I dreaded to find that I knew the 
person of the offender. The chances of 
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life (as they call them) are so very 
strange; such a tossing together in 
life’s lottery of persons and of things, 
that it was possible —and what is pos- 
sible often happens—that this young 
man might be a relation of my own, 
either by marriage or by blood. “ If 
I am to be mixed up in this hateful 
affair,” I said, “ let me know nothing 
of this man but his offence and his 
suffering.” 

Another week passed away, and at 
length the dreaded time approached. 
Mrs. Harcourt gave indications that 
we should soon need the assistance of 
her medical friend, and a confidential 
servant was accordingly sent to summon 
him immediately. General Harcourt 
looked, as all affectionate husbands do 
at such a period, restless and uneasy. 
We advised him to take a little ride 
in the neighbourhood, to compose his 
feelings ; and we parted with him with 
the hope, on all sides, that there might 
be a speedy termination to our sus- 

nse. 

Not half an hour had elapsed, and 
we were all in the same state, neither 
worse nor better, when the general re- 
turned, and, tapping at the door, asked 
if he might be admitted, just for a 
single moment, to speak to Mrs. Har- 
court. 

“ Something has occurred to agitate 
him,” whispered his lady. “ I know 
his temper so well, and the tones of his 
voice, that I cannot be mistaken.” 

“Shall I admit him, madam? I 
will do just as you desire. I can dis- 
miss him, if you please, now, without 
offence.” 

“ Oh, send him away, then; yet, 
stay. Iam uneasy to know what has 
happened. Can he have seen “i 

* You may come in, sir, for a mi- 
nute, if you please; but, of course, 
you will only speak a word or two to 
your lady, now.” 

“ He entered the room,— his face 
was flushed even to crimson; but I 
saw no abatement of tenderness in his 
manner to her. He most kindly in- 
quired how she was, and bade her be 
of good cheer, for the worst would soon 
be over. But, Emma,” he said, 
with much animation, “* whom do you 
think I have this moment seen? He 
would not know me, though! You 
will be surprised, and delighted too ; 
that is, if he is not making a fool of 
himself, as I very much fear. But, 
can you conceive it, I absolutely saw 
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Horace Lyttleton, your former pre- 
server, and my protégé, skulking about 
under the trees in this neighbourhood. 
Some love affair, I’ll lay my life on it. 
But only think, Emma, of Lyttleton 
having come from the West Indies, and 
not told us of his intention ; ’tis very 
strange. How has he managed with 
his regiment, I wonder? Are you not 
surprised, love? aye, and pleased, too, 
I warrant. He has just come in time 
to be sponsor to our boy, hey, Emma? 
I declare I am so surprised, yet so 
angry, with the fellow, for slighting his 
old friends, that I can hardly contain 
myself. 1’ll play him a trick for it.” 

Not a word did the poor lady an- 
swer; but her pale face grew whiter 
still, and her lips trembled with emo- 
tion. ‘I must take the liberty, sir,” I 
said, “ of putting you out of our apart- 
ment, I see; and I am sure you will 
forgive me.” The general departed. 

“Oh! Mrs. Griffiths, this is most 
unfortunate ; I shall no longer be 
cheered and supported by those much- 
loved strains. Lyttleton dare not, after 
this meeting, approach our premises 
again; and I have nothing to do but 
to die!” 

* * * * 

In a few hours a fine healthy boy 
was given to my care; and nearly at 
the same moment we heard the breath- 
ings of the flute. She burst into an 
agony of tears. 

“ Let me look upon him; let me 
press him to my heart! O God! the 
very image of my adored !” 

** Can you find out a likeness of the 
general so soon, madam,” said I, 
touching her hand significantly ; for her 
own woman still loitered in the room 
with officious pertinacity, and one or 
two other female servants were passing 
to and fro. ‘ You will have plenty of 
time to scan his features, by and by; 
but now you must be quiet. Recol- 
lect, madam, I have supreme autho- 
rity; my full reign has commenced, 
and I forbid all talking.” 

“ And must I go with this lie to the 
poor general ?” I thought; “ acquaint 
him that he has a son, when I know 
the contrary! Must I keep to myself 
the truth? Yes, it must be done ;” 
and I went down accordingly. 

“ Mrs. Harcourt, sir, is safe; she 
has given birth to a lovely boy.” He 
wrung my hand, and left in it a small 
brown purse. This I could not take ; 
and he, mistaking my motive only, 
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said, “It matters not, I shall find 
some other way.” 

The young mother doated on her 
infant. 

At early dawn and midnight we 
constantly heard strains from our un- 
seen melodist; sometimes he played 
for an hour together the most difficult 
passages, and at others only some 
exquisite melody: he always finished 
with that of Moore’s— 


“ Oh, come to me when daylight sets!” 


“ He is pleading with me to see his 
child, Mrs. Griffiths! How can you 
deny him? Oh, take the baby to him !” 

“ Alas! madam, after his encounter 
with the general, how dare I? Have 
patience ; it is very probable that he 
may be met by him again, and then he 
will be brought to the house, and I 
can manage it without suspicion.” 

And it was even so. The general 
out-manceuvred theaide-de-camp. Sus- 
pecting that some lady near our house 
must have attracted Mr. Lyttleton from 
the West Indies, the general lay in 
ambush, and fairly caught him by the 
arm, with his flute in his hand, not a 
stone’s-throw from our plantation ; but, 
fortunately, still he was not on the 
grounds. 

“Ha! have I caught my man?” 
said the general, holding him fast, and 
looking him full in the face. ‘ Horace, 
youare pale? yes, very pale, and sadly 
altered! My dear fellow, think not to 
escape me now. Why, you know I 
would help you in any straight, whether 
in love or in war; so, confide in your 
old friend, and believe that you have 
not a firmer one on earth. Come, 
come, Lyttleton, confess that you are 
under the influence of the tender 
passion, and have followed your mis- 
tress to England ; but we’ll undermine 
the citadel, and force her to a capitula- 
tion. Courage, my boy! How you 
tremble, Horace! Lean on my arm, 
and come in with me; a bottle of bur- 
gundy will set you all to rights. Con- 
gratulate me, Horace ; your old friend, 
Emma, has just made me a father! 
Such a chopping boy! We will bribe 
the nurse to let you see him, although 
it is rather early times yet; rather 
punctilious, too, is Madam Nurse. 
Good God ! Horace Lyttleton, you have 
not spoken a single word to me yet! 
What, in the devil’s name, is the mat- 
ter with you? You look as if you be- 
held a ghost; you quite alarm me !” 
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“Tam ill, General Harcourt; you 
see Lam ill: I am an altered man since 
last we met. I am no longer worthy of 
your confidence ; I cannot enter your 
house. Oh, God! oh, God!” 

“ What, you have got into some ab- 
surd scrape or other? But I’ll help 
you through it, man. I have been 
young myself, and have had my follies. 
You shall be set upon your legs again, 
or Ned Harcourt is no general. Horace, 
do you want money? Only tell me 
the sum, and I will write an order on 
Cox’s house directly: not even Emma 
shall know it, though you are such a 
favourite of hers that she would not 
grudge you half my fortune. Do you 
remember how you saved her life? 
Bless you, Horace !” 

A groan of agony was the only 
answer of Horace Lyttleton, and he 
reeled, fainting, against a tree. 

I heard the whole of this conversa- 
tion; for I was beating round the 
bush, with the baby in my arms, watch- 
ing for Mr. Lyttleton, to shew him, ac- 
cording to our treaty, its tiny features. 
I was obliged to conceal myselfamongst 
some shrubs, or, I too, should have 
been caught. 

The general seemed half distracted ; 
he flew to the house for assistance, and 
I escaped to Mrs. Harcourt’s room. I 
did not tell her of the scene I had wit- 
nessed ; but she perceived that some- 
thing had occurred, and that I had not 
succeeded : just after, a housemaid 
came into the room for some restora- 
tives. “ The gentleman,” she said, 
“‘ was as white and as cold as death, 
and the general was moaning over him. 
She thought he was dying, and so the 
butler thought too.” 

Mrs. Harcourt leaped from her bed, 
and, like a maniac, would have rushed 
from the apartment. I held her by 
main force, and compelled her to re- 
turn to her bed. I assured her that 
Mr. Lyttleton had only been over- 
powered with emotion, and would soon 
recover. I even offered to go myself, 
and assist in his restoration, if she 
would promise to compose herself. I 
went ; but felt uneasy at leaving her 
alone. 

Horace Lyttleton was placed upright 
in a large library-chair, and the general 
was bathing his temples with vinegar. 
He was just beginning to open his 
eyes; mine rested on him. Never 
shall I forget him. 

In a moment I saw that this interest- 
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ing young man was in the last stage of 
a decline; his cheeks were hollow, his 
lips were bloodless. Passion had ra- 
vaged one of the fairest of God’s crea- 
tures! 

He could not endure the kindness of 
the good general ; remorse was gnaw- 
ing at his heart; he longed to escape 
into the garden, and he looked wistfully 
at the garden-door. ‘ The gentleman 
wishes for air,” said I; “ leave bim, 
sir, if you please, a few moments with 
me. I know how to manage people 
who are ill better than you do.” Mr, 
Lyttleton seemed to comprehend my 
meaning, and tottered towards the door. 
I saw the big drop roll down the cheek 
of General Harcourt. Oh, how he loved 
the man who had injured him! 

When I had got Mr. Lyttleton into 
the garden, I rapidly told him that 
Mrs. Harcourt had sent me out to 
shew him the baby; and that, in fact, 
I knew all the circumstances of the 
case. 

“ How is my love, my adored Em- 
ma?” said the poor youth. ‘“ Oh, 
madam, have pity on us both; one 
moment’s human frailty has undone us! 
To General Harcourt I owe every 
thing; education, my commission, all 
—all! and how have I requited him ? 
She was so fair, so exquisitely lovely, 
and I so adored her, that, in an un- 
guarded hour, honour, gratitude-—all 
was forgotten! But it has broken my 
heart. Let me only behold her and my 
her offspring, and I shall die con- 
tent !” 

How dangerous it is to enter the 
slippery road of deception! Deeper 
and deeper was I getting into this 
miserable affair; I seemed to have lost 
all power of resistance. I promised 
Mr. Lyttleton that, “ if he would 
compose himself, he should have one 
parting interview with the mother of 
his child.” I led him back into the 
library, and then ran up-stairs to Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

There she sat with anxious eyes, 
waiting for my coming. Her glances 
much alarmed me; | saw frenzy was 
approaching ; and, to calm her, as lL 
thought, I told her “ that I had pro- 
mised Mr. Lyttleton he should once 
more behold her.” 

“ Then it must be now— now,” she 
answered, impatiently. “ Mrs. Grif- 
fiths, I am desperate. Bring him to 
me now, or | will fly to the general, 
tell him all,aud expire at his feet !” 
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Almost wild myself, I again de- 
scended the stairs, and sought the ge- 
neral. I told him “ that an imprudent 
servant had informed his lady that Mr. 
Lyttleton was dying in the house ; that 
the fright had produced the most fear- 
ful consequences ; and I thought it the 
better way, as the gentleman was so old 
a friend, to suffer him just to see her 
for a moment, which might help to 
calm her agitation.” 

** By all means, Horace,” said the 
kind-hearted general; “ go up to 
Emma. She will find you dreadfully 
changed, ‘tis true; but if she hear your 
voice, it will satisfy her that you are 
worth a hundred dead men yet. Come, 
I will present you to her, and she shall 
shew you our child.” 

I interposed ; but my cheek kindled 
with shame as I spoke. ‘ Pardon me, 
sir; but Mrs. Harcourt is so feverish, 
and so excited, that the fewer persons 
enter her chamber the better. Mr. 
Lyttleton will, of course, only shew 
himself for a minute, and speak a cou- 
ple of words; and then | shall close 
the door to all, until she is better.” 

*‘] don’t understand those things 
much,” muttered the good-humoured 
husband ; “ nor do I think I ever shall 
comprehend the tactics of an accouche- 
ment. 1 should have thought that 
seeing me (and I need not have spoken 
a word, you know) could not have hurt 
her. I should like to have seen Horace 
with his I mean with Emma's in- 
fant in his arms.” 

Lyttleton groaned again, and I was 
peremptory. He followed me, trem- 
bling, up the stairs; and, bidding him 
wait a moment at the door, I went in 
to apprise the lady of his visit. The 
general had followed, too; and, I 
found, intended to wait outside the 
door, poor man! that he might, at 
least, catch the sound of his Emma’s 
voice, and hear Mr. Lyttleton’s admira- 
tion of his little son. 

The plot now thickened ; the cata- 
strophe was near at hand. I felt that I 
could do nothing more than to caution 
the trembling, half-frenzied creature 
that her husband was within hearing, 
at the very door—perhaps would, not- 
withstanding my prohibition, which [ 
was conscious must have appeared to 
him both strange and almost insulting, 
disregard it altogether, and enter with 
his young friend. 

Mr. Lyttleton needed not my silent 
admonition with the hand and eye ; he 
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saw the perilous situation of Emma 
and himself; and ‘“ the worm that 
never dies,” remorse, was praying on 
his vitals. 

Fever, and its attendant, frenzy, were 
coming fast upon my poor patient; 
her head and temples ached ; her pulse 
beat high ; a deeper flush, almost a 
rose-tint, was on her cheeks; her eyes 
looked bright and flashing, yet beauti- 
ful in the extreme. She held her baby 
in her arms, as she sat, supported by 
pillows, in her bed ; her cap she had 
impatiently thrown off—it heated and 
incommoded her, and those burnished 
tresses of hers fell around her in rich 
luxuriance ; her voice had that peculiar 
tone that all persons have, when not 
under the strict guidance of reason, 
high-pitched, and piercing. I saw 
there was but feeble chance of her at- 
tending to my signs and whispers. 

“ He is at the door, madam, waiting 
your permission to enter; and the 
general, too, is 

But she would hear nothing more. 
“Oh, bring him in! why, why does he 
wait? Horace Lyttleton! saviour of 


” 


my life! my 
[ absolutely placed my hand over 
her mouth, to prevent her finishing. I 


was at my wit’s end. I flew to the 
door, and requested the general to send 
instantly for a physician ; assuring him 
that his lady was worse. He turned 
about, and went away, much alarmed ; 
and I led the hapless young officer, more 
dead than alive, to Mrs. Harcourt. 
Why should I attempt to describe 
the scene that followed? What are 
words? mere signs; cold forms of 
speech, compared to the deep-seated 
feelings of the heart, its agonies, its 
mortal writhings. A smile, a tear, 
can be described, or painted ; but 
the throe of unutterable passion, the 
anguish of hopeless love, can only be 
conceived. 
“* My own, my beloved Horace !” 
“ Being most idolised on earth !” 
These exclamations were poured 
forth simultaneously, and were mingled 
together in their sound. For a mo- 
ment—a short-lived moment, they ten- 
derly embraced, and her head rested in 
his .bosom ; but when she caught a 
view of his faded, his sunken features, 
she gave a shriek that still sounds in 
my ears from memory. * Oh, Horace! 
it is true—you are dying! and your 
unhappy passion for me has killed 
you! I knew it would, from the very 
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first—I knew itwould! But have you 
seen my child, llorace—our child?” 

I went to the door; the general was 
not returned ; I heard the gallop of the 
horse sent in quest of the physician ; [ 
looked out of a side window,— it was 
the groom, and not his master, as I 
hoped, gone on the errand. 

When I returned, Mr. Lyttleton 
was holding the baby in his arms, and 
scalding tears were falling fast upon 
its innocent little features. The mother 
seemed to have forgotten her appre- 
hensions, and was entranced with ec- 
stasy. At that moment she seemed to 
have lost all rememberance that she 
was the wife of another. She saw her 
infant in the embrace of its idolised 
father, and she felt the rapture of his 
presence ; all other sensations were 
banished from her mind. Her smile 
was celestial ; and just then the general 
himself entered the room. 

* T can stand on no ceremony now, 
Mrs. Griffiths,” he said, sturdily ; “ if 
there be danger, who so right to be 
present here as myself?” He came 
softly round, and beheld the group I 
have just feebly sketched. 

Some new-born emotion was work- 
ing in the breast of General Harcourt as 
he gazed upon them unperceived ; for 
each had their eyes riveted upon the 
infaut. ‘God bless you all!” ex- 
claimed, he fervently ; “ there are all 
my heart’s treasures together in that 
little group. Oh, Horace, Horace! I 
will throw off all disguise, for 1 am 
quite unmanned. Emma, my beloved 
wife! our precious infant is now en- 
circled in the arms of his own brother ! 
Horace Lyttleton, I confess and own 
you my long-cherished, my natural 


son !” 


+ > Es . * 

Oh, what a pause followed ! what an 
awful silence. The words of General 
Harcourt had produced a double effect : 
the emaciated, heart-broken Lyttleton 
was dead; the beautiful, but most 
wretched Emma was irrecoverably mad. 

When the physician arrived, his first 
cares were directed to the general's 
fondly beloved, but never acknow- 
ledged son. A vein was breathed, but 
blood would not follow the puncture; 
it had already become congealed with- 
in hisheart. He assured General Har- 
court, who seemed quite inconsolable, 
that Horace had died of consumption, 
and that no art or medicine could have 
saved him. 
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His next care was with my poor pa- 
tient. He shook his head, as he in- 
quired the symptoms, and saw her 
state. Leeches, and fomentations, and 
bathings, and laudanum, and every kind 
of application were tried in vain. She 
raved incessantly, and of her husband, 
and her lover, and her child; but no 
suspicion of the actual circumstances 
was awakened in any one, except in the 
physician, who gave me a penetrating 
and questioning look, which I did not 
respond to, nor would seem to under- 
stand. She lived only a week from that 
time, and before she died recovered for 
a few hours entire possession of her 
senses. She gave me many orders, and 
some bequests. I have executed the 
former, and am still in possession of 
many of the latter. It was her dying 
wish that she should be buried near 
to Horace Lyttleton, or Captain Har- 
court, as he now was called by the 
general’s orders; and that I should 
take the charge of the child for one 
twelvemonth after her death. She did 
not repeat her request that the general 
should know nothing of this secret,— 
she knew it would be inviolate. 
General Harcourt is now gone where, 
if he be permitted to know all that hap- 
pened on earth, it will be accompanied 
with that divine compassion for those 
two unhappy frail objects of his love, 
which will prevent it from being a di- 
minution of his happiness ; and [I trust 
their intense sufferings for a momentary 
crime may be expiated by the death of 
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Him who pardoned the dying penitent, 
The child, Lyttleton Harcourt, was the 
only comfort on earth to the poor 
general; and when he traced the 
strong resemblance in the features of 
the boy to his elder son, he was rather 
pleased than disturbed by it. “ It is 
very natural, Mrs. Griffiths,” he would 
say, when I visited him, after his return 
to England some years subsequently, 
and was looking on the child,—“ it is 
very natural indeed that brothers should 
be alike.” 

Had General Harcourt possessed the 
moral courage to own, as well as to 
supply the wants of, his natural son, 
none of this misery would have oc- 
curred. But, feeling himself that there 
could be no danger in his lovely young 
wife being on the most familiar terms 
with his son, he forgot that they were 
unacquainted with the circumstance, 
and left them exposed to all the danger 
of such an intercourse. 

Here ends my story. Is there nota 
lesson to be gleaned from it? Yes; 
nor one only, but many, and those 
important ; and, therefore, I have se- 
lected it for publication. If one child 
of intense passion can be restrained, 
by a perusal of the tale, from abandon- 
ing himself to its headlong fury, instead 
of curbing it by a due sense of duty and 
religion, my end has been answered ; 
and the Montuty Nurse will, in the 
course of another moon, return to an- 
other and a “ livelier strain.” 


Than yonder lonely mouldering pile, 

Which beams in the bright sun’s parting smile, 
Ere he sinks in the Western sea : 

’Tis a hallow’d spot, with its turrets of light, 
That gleam in the glassy wave ; 

Where its image is mirror’d so calmly bright, 

You’d think it the work of enchanter’s might, 
Raised up from the ocean’s grave. 


There beams each hoary time-worn tower, 
All bent with the weight of years, 

Like goodly Age in his dying hour, 

Whilst sunny Hope’s triumphant power 


Dispels his doubts and fears : 


Lines on Peel Castle. 


There stands the holy mouldering fane, 
Where rest the sleeping dead ; 

Where they for ages long have lain, 

And slept the sleep that knows no pain, 
Each in his grassy bed. 


But roofless now is that hoary pile, 
And its arches are rent and riven ; 
Yet I love to tread its lonely aisle, 
Where the footfall only is heard the while, 
And muse on the things of heaven : 
For who could cherish dark thoughts of gloom 
In a scene so bright and fair— 
Where the sunbeams lighten the place of the tomb, 
And gild the wild flowers that around us bloom, 
Which offer their incense there. 


But let us explore the ruins around, 

And the castle’s lone dungeon-cells, 
Where the royal lady lay fetter’d and bound,* 
(Till lingering death her chains unwound,) 

Accused of dark magic spells ; 

And the room near the dim portcullis-door, 

Where the night-watch oft was scared 
By the “ Spectre Hound,” so famed of yore, 
As told in his tale of minstrel lore 

By Scotia’s brightest bard.t 


Then haste from these scenes of doubt and dread, 
On the battlement’s heights to roam, 

And gaze on the ocean’s tranquil bed, 

Where the sunset’s purple hues are shed, 
Unruffled by billows’ foam ; 

Where the little pinnace, with white sails furl’d, 
Seems asleep on the calm sea’s breast, 

Where not a breath the waves have curl’d, 

One lonely speck on the watery world, 
Like a living thing at rest. 


And watch the sun’s declining ray, 
As we sit on the grassy maine 

Until the sweet hour when twilight gray 

Casts her dim mantle o’er tower and bay, 
And the ruin’d heaps around ; 

And the lengthen’d shadows begin to fall, 
And the lone bat wings his flight, 

And the dismal owl begins to call, 

And hoot to his mate from the castle-wall, 
Deep hid in the dim twilight. 


Then, muse on the years long past away, 
When these walls echo’d sounds of glee, 
On gallant knights and ladies gay, 
Sweet minstrel’s harp and roundelay, 
And feats of chivalry : 
And linger still, till the lamp of night 
Ts sparkling o’er the deep, 
And holy fane and turret height 
Seem slumbering in the pale moonlight, 
In a calm and dreamless sleep. 


Dy See Peveril of the Peak, and Shakespeare’s Henry V1I., Part II., act ii., scenes 3 
and 4. 


t See Lay of the Last Minstrel, Walter Scott. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE IRISH INSURRECTION OF 1803. 


“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


Amonc the memorable events of Irish 
history may be justly ranked the insur- 
rection of July 1803, of which little 
has been recorded, if we except a mere 
numerical account of those who pe- 
rished on the scaffold. The following 
relation is intended to supply this 
omission ; and is chiefly gleaned from 
those who were deeply engaged in that 
wild enterprise. 

To render the narrative intelligible 
to those who may be but partially ac- 
quainted with the history of that event- 
ful period, we are compelled briefly to 
revert to the years 1796, 7, and 8, in the 
political movements of which years the 
chief persons of this insurrection had 
been assiduously engaged. 

In the autumn of 1798, even while 
Arthur O’Connor, and the other state 
prisoners in Newgate and Kilmainham, 
were negotiating with the government 
for their lives, a plot was in forward- 
ness for their liberation. This plot 
embraced an ulterior view of still 
greater magnitude, namely, the effect- 
ing of a subversion of the existing go- 
vernment of the country. Though de- 
vised with the utmost secrecy, the plan 
was frustrated by the imprudence of 
one of the conspirators having com- 
mitted some part of their designs to 
writing, which was seized. Soon after, 
sixteen of the chief state prisoners in 
Dublin, and four from Belfast, were 
transmitted to Fort George, in Scot- 
land ; while Robert Emmet, the chief 
agent in this meditated rebellion, 
effected his escape to France.* 

On the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
the prisoners at Fort George were en- 
larged ; but generally on condition of 
their never returning to Ireland, nor 
entering the dominions of Great Britain. 
A few of those exiles halted for a-time 
at Hamburgh, but the greater number 
proceeded to Paris, from whence se- 
veral of them soon after removed to the 


United States of America. Among those 
Irishmen, who continved in Paris, were 
William Dowdall, Michael Quigly, 
William Hamilton, and Thos. Russel. 
As these persons make a conspicuous 
figure in our history, we shall give 
some account of them before proceed- 
ing further. 

William Dowdall was a native of 
Mullingar; but, for several years prior 
to 1798, he had resided in Dublin as 
an itinerant clerk, and was deeply en- 
gaged in the political events of that 
period. He had been secretary to a 
popular society, entitled, “ The Whigs 
of the Capital ;” and wz is also for a 
short time registered as proprietor of 
the Press newspaper, on Arthur O'Con- 
nors name being discontinued. About 
April 1798, he went on a special poli- 
tical mission to England ; and the same 
year he was arrested at Liverpool, on 
his return from attending the trial of 
Arthur O'Connor at Maidstone. He 
was forwarded a prisoner to Dublin, 
where he remained in confinement 
until sent to Fort George. 

Michael Quigly was from Rathcoffey, 
county of Kildare. He was by trade a 
bricklayer, but had been for some time 
a builder in Dublin, in which business 
he had become insolvent. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1798, 
he was a captain in the insurgent army ; 
but, on their defeat, he surrendered 
himself on condition of his life being 
spared. He was afterwards liberated, 
on giving security to transport himself 
out of the British dominions. 

William Hamilton was a native of 
Enniskillen, and son of Mr. Johnston 
Hamilton, a solicitor of that town. At 
an early age he was distinguished for 
his attractive manners, literary attain- 
ments, and gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments. His convivial habits rendered 
him a welcome guest in the best so- 
ciety of Enniskillen ; and by his exer- 





* The prisoners from Belfast were, Robert Hunter, William Simms, William 


Tennant, and the Rey. Steel Dickson, Presbyterian minister of Portaferry. 
of those sent from Dublin also belonged to Belfast, viz. 


Neilson, 


and Joseph Cuthbert. 
Emmet, 


William Dowdall, 


The others were, Arthur O'Connor, 
Wm. J. M‘Nevin, Mathew Dowling, 


Three 
Thomas Russel, Samuel 
Thomas A. 
John Sweetman, 


Roger O'Connor, John Sweaney, Hugh Wilson, John Chambers, Joseph Cormick, 


Edward Hudson, and George Cumming. 


Four of these were Roman Catholics ; 


the others, Protestants of various denominations. 
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tions an amateur theatrical party was 
established there, in which he was dis- 
tinguished as the star. The company 
did not confine themselves to the pro- 
ductions of others: they joined hands, 
and brought out a little piece, called 
The Lough Erne Farmer, in which 
some songs were introduced, written 
by Hamilton, and sung in character 
by him, 

About this time, at a public dinner 
given in his native town, he attracted 
the notice of the Earl of Enniskillen, 
who soon after obtained for him a let- 
ter of service to raise men for a com- 
mission in the army. Unhappily, he 
had previously formed an intimacy 
with persons deeply infected with the 
revolutionary mania of that day; and, 
at a meeting held in Enniskillen, for 
the purpose of promoting some popular 
measure, he delivered a speech of such 
an inflammatory tendency, as to place 
for ever a bar to any further patronage 
from his lordship. From that moment 
all thoughts of the army were aban- 
doned. 

Soon after he bade adieu for ever to 
Enniskillen, and repaired to the Irish 
capital in search of kindred spirits. 
Those, it is probable, he soon found. 
He afterwards married to a sister of 
Thomas Russel; and, like him, em- 
harked in revolutionary schemes. In 
May 1795, he visited Belfast, in com- 
pany with Theobald Wolfe Tone, then 
about to depart for America; and we 
find him attending the sittings of the 
disaffected in that town, who, in imita- 
tion of the French, had formed a junto 
called, “ the Executive Directory.” 
This legislative body met in the upper 
room of a public-house in Sugar-house 
Entry, under the name of “the Mudlers’ 
Club ;” and, to cover their plans, above 
the fire-place of the room where they sat, 
a number of fictitious rules were ex- 
posed, all of which related to drinking. 
Here the reports from the baronial 
committees were received, remittances 
made of the money collected, secret 
services and other expenses paid, and 
instructions issued. At this time a 
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civic festival was held ‘‘ on the sum- 
mit of M‘Art’s fort,”’ Cavehill, in honour 
of Mr. Tone. Hamilton, Russel, and a 
select party, were present, who “ took 
a solemn obligation” “ never to desist” 
in their efforts, until they “had subverted 
the authority of England ” over Ireland, 
and “asserted her independence.” * 

On the departure of Mr. Tone, + 
Hamilton remained for some months 
in Belfast, and afterwards returned to 
Dublin; where, though actively en- 
gaged in the united system, he con- 
tinued to have the good fortune to 
evade the vigilance of the government. 
He was afterwards dispatched on a 
confidential service to England; but 
becoming alarmed for his safety, he ef- 
fected his escape from that country into 
France, about the time that Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor was arrested at Margate. 

In October, 1798, he was on board 
one of the French ships when taken by 
Sir John B. Warren’s squadron off the 
coast of Donegal. More fortunate than 
his companion, Mr. Tone, he escaped 
detection by feigning himself sickly, 
by his fluency in the French language, 
and by exchanging his name and dress 
with a French grenadier. 

The Irish government were early 
apprised that Hamilton and ten other 
Irishmen were on board the enemy's 
fleet. On the arrival of the French 
prisoners in England, the soldier with 
whom Hamilton had exchanged names, 
and five others, who were called after 
the like number of Lrishmen on board 
of the French ships, were transmitted 
to Dublin for the purpose of being 
identified. No discovery, however, took 
place ; and soon after Hamilton was 
exchanged with other prisoners, and 
reached Paris in safety. He afterwards 
served in the French army of the Rhine, 
but in what rank we have not disco- 
vered. 

Thomas Russel was born in Fermoy, 
county of Cork, and was the son of a 
captain in the army, who, on retiring 
from the service, settled near Dublin. 
While yet a stripling, he went out a 
cadet to India; and, distinguishing bim- 








* The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 





M'‘Nevin, in his Pieces of Irish History, 


mentions that on the 10th of May, in the above year, delegates from seventy-two 
societies of United Irishmen met in Belfast, to improve the United system. 

t Mr. Tone sailed June 13, 1795, having previously arranged with the leaders 
of the United Irishmen, in Belfast, his plan on landing in America, namely, to obtain 
from the French ambassador a passport to go to Paris, for the purpose of promoting 


an invasion of Ireland. 


t He was arrested February 28th, 1798, 
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self in the army under the Marquess 
Cornwallis, he was presented with a 
pair of colours. He was afterwards an 
ensign in the 64th regiment of foot. 

In the interim between those appoint- 
ments, in the summer of 1790, he re- 
sided with his father in the vicinity of 
Dublin, spending much of his time in 
the company of the celebrated Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, from whom he probably 
imbibed those revolutionary principles 
which ultimately proved his ruin. Be 
this as it may, Russel, on joining his 
regiment at Belfast, in the spring of 
1791, mingled freely with the leading 
political characters of that town, and 
became a member of several clubs, in 
which the science of government was 
frequently the chief subject of discus- 
sion. It is here worthy of remark, that 
it was at one of those convivial meetings 
a plan was matured for the extinction of 
parties, by the formation of a society, 
which afterwards became so famous 
under the name of United Irishmen. * 

In those social hours, devoted to 
political disquisitions, Russel soon be- 
came tired of the restraints and duties 
of a life, to which his opinions, as re- 
garded allegiance to the government of 
the country, had become so much op- 
posed. He therefore sold his commis- 
sion; and, paying off some debts impru- 
dently contracted as bail, he returned 
to Dublin, to study in private the theory 
of government, in conjunction with his 
friend, Mr. Tone. In the October of 
1791, these persons visited Belfast, for 
the purpose of being present at the 
formation of the first society of United 
Irishmen, which took place on the 14th 
of that month. Of this society, and of 
its secret committee, both were original 
members.t+ 


* It is, however, 


Irishmen, was in contempl: ition so early as — 
O'Neill, p. 42, written by Joseph Polluck, Esq. N 
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After passing several weeks in Bel- 
fast, of which Mr. Tone has preserved 
some interesting details in his Diary, 
our travellers returned to Dublin. On 
the 9th of November, they were also 
present at the formation of a similar 
society in that city, which adopted the 
resolution that had received the appro- 
bation of the parent society in Belfast, 
that — We have no national govern- 
ment.” 

Though of regular and economical 
habits, Russel soon found that, from 
his slender means, he must relinquish, 
at least for a season, the pursuit of the 
* mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,” 
and the society of Mr. Tone. Reduced 
to his last shilling, and without any 
employment in view, he was, through 
the interest of the Hon. George Knox, 
with whom he had been acquainted in 
India, and whom he had frequently 
met at Tone’s, appointed to the sene- 
schalship of Dungannon, and was in 
the commission of the peace for Tyrone. 

An office so dependent on its patron, 
and limited in its emoluments, was evi- 
dently ill calculated to soothe the mind 
of one who had imbibed the most extra- 

vagant ideas of the rights and high im- 
munities of man. His conduct, how- 
ever, as magistrate and seneschal, was 
marked by the strictest justice and im- 
partiality. He was respected by the 
people, and by the Knox family treated 
with the most marked attention. Thus 
far all were pleased ; but, differing with 
his brother magistrates regarding the 
delinquency of the Peep-o’-day Boys 
and Defenders, who disturbed that 
district, he resigned his situation, and 
went to Belfast, which at this period 
he appears to have regarded as his 
home. 


evident that a comprehensive union, on the plan of United 


see the Letters of Owen Roe 
‘ewry. Again, in the Letters of an 


Trish Helot, by Dr. W illiam Drennan, we read, “* Oh! let me conjure those among 
different descriptions of religion, whether of the Established Church, of Presbyterian, 
or Catholic persuasion —let_ me conjure them, at this most trying hour, to form one 
grand association, one great fund of virtue, good sense, and patriotism, which may 
yet sustain our totte ring credit.’ — rhe efforts of Mr. O'Connell, for a similar pur- 
pose, are no doubt in the memory of our readers. O. Y.] 

t This society consisted originally of thirty-six members. The first prospectus 
was written by Mr. Tone, and wid lely circulate d in Dublin, in June 1791, commencing 
with the following paragra mae It is proposed that, at this conjuncture, a society 
shall be instituted in this city, having much of the secrecy and somewhat of the 
ceremonial attached to free-masonry—with so much secrecy as may communicate 
curiosity , uncertainty, and expectation, to the minds of surrounding men— with so 
Touch impressive and affecting ceremony in all its internal economy, as, without im- 
peding real business, may strike the soul through the senses ; and addressing the 
whole man, may animate his philosophy by the energy of his passions.” 
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For several weeks after his arrival, 
his time passed in a constant round of 
festivity. He was hailed as a martyr 
to the popular cause, and promoted by 
public courtesy to the rank of captain, 
by which title he was afterwards usually 
known. To render his life as little irk- 
some as possible, through the kindness 
of his friends he was appointed librarian 
to the society for promoting knowledge, 
the salary attached to which office was 
now advanced from thirty to fifty pounds 
per annum. 

Of studious and religious habits, for 
some time he attended regularly on 
public worship at the established church. 
Afterwards he changed his mind, and 
went on Sundays to a Presbyterian 
meeting-house of the old light, the 
pastor of which took an active part in 
the revolutionary movements then going 
forward.* His reasons assigned for this 
change, were the passive obedience and 
submission tothe higherorders of society, 
inculcated in the doctrine, homilies, and 
service of the former. 

From this period his manners and 
conversation were more reserved, par- 
ticularly on religious subjects, which 
he had always treated with the most 
reverential attention. At times he ap- 
peared quite absorbed in biblical me- 
ditation ; and in the mornings, when 
the hour of breakfast arrived, he was 
often sent for to his room, where he 
was usually found musing over the 
scriptures — perhaps pondering on the 
dogmas of his newly adopted creed, 
amidst the perplexities of election, and 
the strange doctrine of Calvinistic pre- 
destination. 

Stull, amidst his biblical studies end 
seclusion, he found time to attend to 
his favourite political pursuits. He was 
present at every measure of import ice 
adopted by the leaders of the United 
Irishmen in Belfast or its neighbour- 
hood ; and occasionally deputed into 
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the country on matters deemed of the 
highest importance to the common weal. 
In September 1796, he published, in 
Belfast, a small pamphlet, eutitled, 
A Letter to the People of Ireland, by 
Thomas Russel, an United Irishman. 
It is a strange medley of religion and 
politics, in which it is declared, that 
whatsoever human laws were made in 
contradiction to those of God “ should 
be resisted ;” and that mankind should 
“ pay no regard or obedience to any 
men or institution which is not con- 
formable to His will.” Four days 
after its publication, he was arrested 
in Belfast, with nine of bis political 
colleagues,t on acharge of high treason, 
and transmitted to Dublin, where he 
remained in custody, until removed as 
already stated. We now proceed with 
the narrative of the rise, progress, and 
overthrow of the insurrection of 1803. 

At the time that these persons were 
in Paris, Robert Emmet { also resided 
in that city; and, from a similar train 
of reasoning and misfortunes, they 
had become endeared to each other, 
so that between them the most con- 
fidential friendship was maintained. 
They even contrived to keep up a cor- 
respondence with their friends in the 
British dominions ; and they appear 
never for one moment to have reliu- 
quished their favourite project of sepa- 
rating Ireland from England, and of 
establishing a republic. 

In September 1802, intelligence was 
received by these exiles of the most 
cheering description, being no less than 
the successful progress of the conspiracy 
of Colonel Despard for assassinating the 
king and overturning the government. 
On the receipt of this news, a meeting 
was convened of such Irish exiles as 
could then be collected. After some 
debate, it was agreed that Dowdal!, 
whose return to the United Kingdom 
had not been prohibited, should pro- 


* The Rev. Sinclair Kilburne, minister of the third Presbyterian congregation. 


Sunday, March 10, 1793, this gentleman preached to his congregation (who upon 
this occasion were mostly Volunteers in uniform) with a loaded blunderbuss lying on 
the end of the cushion before him ; while Volunteer emissaries, also in regimentals, 
perambulated the country, calling upon the people to rise in arms. About four 
hundred and fifty armed Volunteers were also assembled at this time in Belfast. 
On the previous evening there had been a military riot in that town, but on this day 
all was quiet. 

+ Their names were, Samuel Neilson, woollen-draper, and editor of the Northern 
Star newspaper ; Henry Haslet, Samuel Kennedy, Rowley Osburne, Daniel Shana- 
ghan, John Young, James Barclay, Charles Teeling, and Samuel Musgrave. The 
last two belonged to Lisburn. 

¢ Brother to Thomas A. Emmet, barrister-at-law, one of the prisoners sent to 
Fort George. 
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ceed to London to glean further parti- 
culars, and, if possible, to promote the 
intended explosion. 

In a few days, Dowdall set forward 
by the way of Hamburgh, and reached 
London in safety. He presented his 
credentials, and offered his services to 
Despard, and was received with the 
most cordial satisfaction. Matters be- 
tween them were soon arranged ; and 
Dowdall, having communicated the 
result of this interview to his friends 
in Paris, departed for Dublin, in order 
to concert measures for an active co- 
operation. 

In Dublin he found the greater num- 
ber of his old acquaintance exactly as 
when he had seen them last, and dis- 
covered that enough of the embers of 
rebellion still remained to afford a hope 
that another explosion might be ex- 
cited. Thus far, matters were decidedly 
favourable ; but, on his becoming ex- 
plicit regarding the service in which he 
was engaged, he found that, though 
many were willing to countenance his 
views, none except those of the lower 
orders were disposed to embark in 
such a dangerous undertaking. He was 
not, however, to be deterred from his 
purpose, by what he deemed merely 
the gloomy surmises of a few: he set 
about forming a band of brothers, in 
whom he could confide ; and, with the 
money that had been furnished him, 
confidential workmen were engaged in 
various warlike preparations. Vast 
numbers of pike-heads were forged, 
and handles provided, cut for them 
into proper lengths. But these were 
not rounded off; so that, if disco- 
vered, their use could have been only 
conjectured. 

Though Dowdall continued indefa- 
tigable in the discharge of the perilous 
duties in which he had engaged, yet he 
appears to have wanted, at least, one 
great essential for such an arduous and 
important trust. In his better days he 
had mingled freely in those convivial 
meetings which had characterised the 
advancement of the united system, 
and in his progress had become rather 
a bon vivant. Vain of his present office, 
he was often remarkable for his volu- 
bility of speech, especially afier dinner, 
which several times had been the cause 
of no little uneasiness to his friends. 


* A cant term for assassination. 
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On one of those occasions he talked 
openly of the intended insurrection, 
when a known Orangeman sat at table. 
This imprudence is believed to have 
only escaped observation by a feigned 
dispute, got up for the purpose of 
drowning his ill-timed harangue. 

For some time after, affairs were 
considered in such imminent danger, 
that all operations were suspended ; 
and Dowdall, being threatened by “a 
visit from Moiley,”* deserted his charge. 
So great was the alarm excited, that 
a letter was despatched to Despard, 
signed “A Friend,” entreating him to 
desist, as it was feared that his plans 
were discovered. From the govern- 
ment having been previously in pos- 
session of the intended movements of 
Despard, it is supposed this letter 
never reached his hand. 

Soon after, Dowdall having found 
means to pacify his associates, and 
promising to be more circumspect, 
business was renewed. But, on the 
apprehension of Despard in London, 
on the 16th November, all operations 
were again abandoned. Dowdall was 
so seriously alarmed, that he disap- 
peared from his former haunts; and 
though inquiries were frequently made 
by his friends, he kept so completely 
secluded, that they were unable to 
discover his retreat. 

In the midst of this fearful state of 
things, when all except a few of the 
most sanguine adherents deemed mat- 
ters lost, Robert Emmet and William 
Hamilton arrived in Dublin from Paris. 
From their arrival at this critical junc- 
ture, it is more than probable that, at 
their setting out, they had contemplated 
being present at the grand co-operative 
movement to be made in favour of 
Despard. 

Mr. Emmet, under the name of 
Hewit, put up at an obscure lodging 
at Harold’s Cross, in the vicinity of 
Dublin, where he soon learned the 
disorganised state of those preparations 
which had promised so favourably to 
his views. In this dilemma, a meeting 
was convened of the most influential 
of those who had countenanced the 
late undertaking; and, Mr. Emmet of- 
fering to embark his talents and fortune 
in the enterprise, it was resolved that a 
subscription should be entered into, to 





The writer has often heard the word, Moiley, 


‘thus applied; but he has been unable to discover the origin of its application as a 


term for n.urde”, 
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enable him to perfect a military organ- 
isation throughout the kingdom. 

From this period the warlike pre- 
parations were renewed with redoubled 
vigour, and workshops and magazines 
were established in several obscure 
parts of Dublin, in which upwards of 
forty expert workmen were employed. 
About this time Mr. Emmet shifted 
his quarters to Rathfarnham, where 
he and Dowdall lived in the greatest 
seclusion, the former under the name 
of Robert Ellis. 

Hamilton was now despatched to 
Paris for Thomas Russel; who soon 
after arrived, accompanied by Quigly, 
the former under the assumed name of 
Frazer, and the latter of Graham. 

An executive council was imme- 
diately formed, over whose delibera- 
tions Mr. Emmet always presided. 
‘The members were, Russel, Hamilton, 
Dowdall, Quigly,and Nicholas Stafford ; 
and occasionally Thomas Wilde, Red- 
mond, M‘Intosh, Allan, and a few others 
of less fatal notoriety. ‘Their meetings 
were usually held in the grand depot, 
Mass Lane, off Thomas Street. Here 
all important measures were arranged ; 
the various forms of government pro- 
pounded and discussed ; and, among 
other visionary schemes, even the wild 
theories of the Spencean school* ap- 
pear to have engaged their attention. 
On one oceasion a motion was made 
that, on the revolution taking place, 
a proclamation should be issued by 
the government, forbidding all pay- 
ments by persons, except for value 
actually received —and declaring the 
soil free to the cultivator, the tenant 
founding his right of exclusive pos- 
session on his improvements. This 
proposal was, however, rejected with 
indignation by Mr. Emmet. “TI would 
rather,” said he, ‘ cease to exist, than 
live to witness the confusion and misery 
such a measure would bring on the na- 
tion. Let that afterwards be the people’s 
work, if they will: it shall never be 
mine.” 

Sometimes the discourse turned on 
the blood about to be shed, which 
Mr. Emmet always declared should 
flow as sparingly as possible, consist- 
ently with the common safety. Russel 
was also eloquent, at times, on the 
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* A name taken from Thomas Spence, a native of Newcastle, who, about the 
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sparing of human life, making frequent 
allusions to the wisdom and dispensa- 
tions of Providence ; displaying, by 
turns, the gloomy zeal of the fanatic 
and the piety of the saint. 

Early in March, a letter was received 
in Dublin, from friends in Belfast, 
anxiously inquiring into the political 
state of the capital, and whether all 
hopes were relinquished of wresting 
the “ Green Island” from her tyrants. 
The letter concluded by expressing a 
hope, that some great effort would yet 
be made to place old Ireland in that 
pre-eminence to which she was so 
justly entitled, as 


‘* First flower of the earth, and first gem 
of the sea.” 


This communication was immediately 
submitted to the junto in Mass Lane, 
where the contents diffused the liveliest 
satisfaction. The letter was read again 
and again, amidst the most enthusiastic 
approbation ; and it was unanimously 
agreed that Russel should repair to 
the “ Black North,” to promote by his 
presence a co-operation in that quarter. 

In a few days Russel departed for 
Belfast, accompanied by a confidential 
agent trom that neighbourhood. To 
evade observation, they took a cir- 
cuitous route; and reached their des- 
tination in safety on the evening of the 
third day from their leaving Dublin. 
On the following day their arrival was 
announced to their friends, and a 
meeting appointed. About twenty 
persons attended, when, after mutual 
congratulations and inquiries, Russel 
proceeded to lay before them the ob- 
ject of his mission, with a brief detail 
of the prosperous state of affairs. He 
particularly dwelt on the number and 
respectability of their friends, the se- 
crecy and dispatch with which all their 
plans were conducted, and the certainty 
of the success of the undertaking ; 
concluding by an eulogium on the 
patriotism of Belfast, and expressing 
a hope that no time would be lost in 
organising the veteran patriots of the 
North. 

To this proposal no direct objections 
were made ; yet, from the silence ob- 
served for some time after, it was evi- 
dent that the greater number of the 


year 1800, published several political tracts in London, in which he asserted that all 
land belonged in common to the people, and could not be sold nor alienated ; and 


that the rents should all go for the benefit of the state. 




















































































































































































































































































assembly were rather taken by surprise. 
Ilowever, the most influential of those 
present assenting to his views, it was 
agreed that they should assemble on 
the second night after, to deliberate 
on the plans now submitted for their 
consideration. 

During the stay of Russel and his 
friend at Belfast, excursions were made 
by them into the country, for the purpose 
of establishing a safe and confidential 
communication among their adherents. 
At Knockbracken, county of Down, 
meetings were held in 
James Witherspoon, clerk to the cove- 
nanted congregation of that place; this 
sect, as in 1797-8, evincing the most 
inveterate hostility to the government.* 
The only meeting held by Russel in 
the county of Antrim, except those in 
the town or vicinity of Belfast, was at 
the Trench, near Roughfoot. From the 
thinness of the attendance, no other 
meeting was held at that place, 
though a correspondence was kept up 
with some active partisans in that 
neighbourhood. 

About a fortnight was thus spent in 
looking out for proper agents ; esta- 
blishing a council of war in Belfast, 
to forward affairs in their absence ; 
and devising means for maintaining a 
safe and expeditious intercourse with 
Dubiin. These matters being satisfac- 
torily arranged, Russel and his com- 
panion returned to make their report 
in Mass Lane, without having excited 
the slightest suspicion that any rebel- 
lious movements were contemplated. 

In the meantime dispositions for the 
meditated insurrection in Dublin were 
proceeding with secrecy and dispatch. 
Pikes continued to be prepared ; blun- 
derbusses, pistols, and swords were 
purchased, but in small numbers, lest 
the demand might excite suspicion. 
Gunpowder was procured in a similar 
manner; and two laboratories were 
established for the 


rockets and grenades. As these several 
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preparations were perfected, they were 
secreted behind a false, or double wall, 
erected some feet from the outer wall, 
and which extended around the house. 
This magazine was a contrivance of 
Mr. Emmet’s; and, as the building was 
of considerable width, seemed well cal- 
culated to elude a cursory search. 
Some of the other stores were also fur- 
nished with secret magazines. In that 
of Patrick Street, a kind of pike was 
made, the shaft of which had a hinge 
to double like a lady's parasol. These 
could be carried under a great-coat : 
if necessary, they might likewise be 
fixed across streets or lanes; thus 
forming a formidable barrier, especially 
against cavalry. 

About this period it became impe- 
rative to hasten on the insurrection. 
For some time there had been an un- 
accountable falling off in the subscrip- 
tions, though the eventful task fast ap- 
proached completion. The want of 
money was, therefore, seriously felt ; 
and Mr. Emmet had been obliged to 
rely chiefly upon his own resources. 
It was soon found that he could 
not continue to supply the constant 
drain of expenses; nor could they 
be diminished without risking mate- 
rially the chance of success. At a 
special meeting of the council it was, 
therefore, agreed that Russel and his 
former colleague should again proceed 
to the North, to take the command of 
the patriots, who, from accounts re- 
cently received, were believed to be 
“ burning with ardour for the contest.” 
Hamilton, who some time before had 
been despatched on a particular ser- 
vice to the Roman Catholics of a wild 
district in the county of Cavan, was 
instructed by letter to head them 
in Belfast; and the hour of trial was 
finally fixed for the night of Saturday, 
the 23d of July, 1803. This night was 
selected, because on Saturday evenings 
a greater number of the working classes 
are abroad in the streets of Dublin than 








* M‘Nevin’s Pieces of Irish History, p. 19, in noticing the progress of the rebel- 
lion of 1798, states that the Covenanters were “ re p sublicans in re sligion and descent,” 


and “ the most active promoters of the system.” 


In the spring of 1797, one of their 


ministers, named Gibson, perambulated the county of Antrim, preaching up treason 


and rebellicn to 


chose more secluded stations for 


thousands assembled in the fields. 
minister, named Orr, who traversed the country in a similar manner, 
his missionary labours. 

made prisoner after preaching near Gleno, and, 
security to leave the country in a certain time. 


He was succeeded by another 
but commonly 
In Sept. 1798, he was 
we believe, had afterwards to give 
In 1797, the Rev. William Stavely, 


covenanted pastor of Knockbracken, was for some time confined in Belfast, charged 


with seditious practices, 
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at other times. Hence, as many friends 
were expected from the country, it was 
supposed that they would escape ob- 
servation until they actually appeared 
in arms. On the capture of the city, 
this success was to have been announced 
by the appearance of three rockets in 
the air; and afterwards was to have 
been communicated by fires raised on 
hills in the distance, and so to others. 
By this arrangement, it was supposed 
that the glad tidings would be known 
to their friends throughout the kingdom 
in one hour after the event had taken 
place. These fires were also to have 
been the signal for the people to rise 
in arms. 

Preliminaries having been thus sa- 
tisfactorily digested, the northern emis- 
saries set forward by Ardee, avoiding 
the direct road to Newry. On their way 
thither the following accidents occurred, 
which, though of trivial import, are given 
here, as they prove the disordered state 
of the mind of Russel, and his unfitness 
for the arduous service in which he 
was engaged. Having gone into a field, 
on returning over a fence he slipped and 
fell, but received no material injury. 
He appeared much distressed by this 
accident, observing that it foreboded 
ill luck ; and, notwithstanding the rail- 
lery of his friend as to omens, he con- 
tinued to brood over this casualty the 
remainder of their journey. Passing 
Jonesborough, they observed in the 
distance a number of persons on horse- 
back advancing from Newry, who, from 
their moving in rather a compact body, 
were mistaken for dragoons. Russel 
immediately exclaimed, “ All is lost! 
we are betrayed — it is the will of Pro- 
vidence— we'll submit—it’s vain to 
Strive against an host.” Against this 
conduct his comrade remonstrated with 
some warmth. ‘ We have each,” said 
he, “ two cases of loaded pistols; let 
us sell our lives as dearly as possible : 
it is cowardly to submit, no matter how 
great the odds. Be their numbers what 
they will, let us fight. Whatever be the 
issue, | shall ever prefer the chance of 
the field to the ignominy of the scatfold.” 
By this time those on horseback had 
come so near as to be distinguished 
from dragoons, which put an end to 
this unpleasant altercation. 

Leaving Newry, they took the road 
to Downpatrick ; afterwards passing 
through Ballinahinch and Saintfield ; 
they announced their arrival to a few 
friends, aud appointed a meeting at 
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Knockbracken,— the old precentor be- 
ing by letter aware of their approach. 

On convening a meeting in Belfast, 
it- was found that affairs were far from 
being in that prosperous state which 
had been anticipated from the accounts 
lately received. The council appointed 
had not followed up their instructions ; 
neither stores nor arms had been pro- 
vided. Except in a few cases, the cor- 
respondence with their friends had been 
neglected. [Elence, to many deemed 
favourably disposed, their designs were 
unknown; while, to the mass of the 
people, even the idea of an insurrection 
was a complete mystery. 

This unlooked-for neglect was suc- 
ceeded by a series of equally ill-omened 
events. It was discovered that already 
fears and distractions had thinned their 
ranks. Several, having had time to 
reflect, had withdrawn from the society, 
on one pretence or another ; while some 
seemed less ardent in their professions 
of attachment to the cause. A few, 
however, remained firm, and, if pos- 
sible, were more enthusiastic than on 
their former visit. These talked much 
of the ardour and devotion of the 
people to the cause of liberty the mo- 
ment the rising should become known ; 
and proposed that Belfast should be 
secured at the same time as the capital. 
In furtherance of this project, it was 
proposed to surprise and disarm the 
military in their barracks. ‘The dis- 
cussion of this measure occupied the 
attention of the meeting till a late hour, 
when they adjourned without coming 
to any determination. 

On the following evening, Russel 
and his colleague attended at Knock- 
bracken, where they found about twenty 
persons assembled, and the glass pass- 
ing freely round. The chief person in 
this group was James Drake, a horse- 
jockey, from Lochinisland, a district 
about four miles from Downpatrick. 
Though Drake possessed no peculiar 
qualifications for a leader, he yet was 
a person of some influence among his 
numerous acquaintance. He was one 
of those rollicking fellows who are seen 
occasionally figuring away at country 
horse-races and fairs—tlourishing a 
huge horsewhip—shaking hands with 
almost every person he meets—and 
equally ready, as occasion might serve, 
to break a head or crack a bottle. 

Mutual salutations having passed, 
and the General’s health (meaning Rus- 
sel’s) having been drank in a bumper, 
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he, having shaken hands with every 
brother in the room, proceeded to 
lay before the meeting the great object 
of his present visit to the North. He 
gave a brief detail of the secrecy and 
dispatch with which all their plans had 
been conducted, the weakness and pu- 
sillanimity of the government, the dis- 
tracted state of the country, and the 
devotion of the people to the cause 
in which he was embarked. 

This address was received with the 
most hearty approbation. ‘“ Erin go 
bragh !” rvesounded in full chorus ; 
and, at the end of each verse, the 
stamping of feet upon the floor, clap- 
ping of hands, and thumping of fists 
upon the table, made the glasses re- 
verberate, and shook “ the lonely spi- 
der’s thin gray pall,” which tapestried 
the rafters of the old precentor’s room. 

During this ebullition of patriotism 
and hilarity, Russel untied a bundle, 
and took from it a splendid military 
coat, green, edged with white and trim- 
med with gold, which be put on, and, 
bowing to the company, took several 
hasty turns across the room. Perhaps, 
never before was a General so disap- 
pointed in the disposition and ardour 
of his troops. The very sight of those 
appointments silenced at once the con- 
fusion of tongues—the table was no 
longer in a roar—the fall of a pin 
might have been heard. Not one word 
was uttered by Drake, who the moment 
before had been so vociferous. Even 
the jugs and glasses ceased to perform 
their several rounds; while each per- 
son sat staring at his neighbour, as if 
inquiring, * What shall we say to this ?” 
In fact, the company were quite taken 
by surprise. Up to the appearance of 
the uniform-coat, they had considered 
the meeting merely as one of those 
drinking bouts which had marked the 
progress of the former rebellion, when, 
for years previous, the chief business 
had been to assemble, drink, and sing 
songs from “ Paddy’s Resource.” No 
wonder, then, that they were astonished 
when they saw their General before them 
in the gorgeous livery of war, and were 
informed that the night of the ensuing 
Saturday was to be the turn-out,* and 
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asked what numbers they could bring 
to assist in the national warfare. 

The silence was at length broken ; 
but though the glass began again to 
circulate, there was an evident shuggish- 
ness in its movements, and the gaiety 
of the company continued overcast. 
Some even proceeded to find fault 
with what they called too hasty an 
arrangement, and proposed that the 
insurrection should be put off untit 
the arrival of the French. This they 
were informed was incompatible with 
the public safety, and that the rising 
could not be deferred. Soon after this 
intelligence the greater number of the 
party retired, on one pretence or an- 
other, leaving Drake and a few more 
in consultation with the General. At 
the parting of these, it was agreed that 
on to-morrow they would sound the 
dispositions of the people in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, and again 
meet to report the result on the fol- 
lowing night in Belfast. 

The council had scarcely assembled, 
when Drake, with those who had been 
traversing the country, arrived, and 
gave rather a favourable account of the 
numbers and disposition of their friends 
in Down. Again the attack on the 
different barracks was brought under 
consideration, and again constituted 
the chief subject of debate, in the 
course of which a strange variety of wild 
and conflicting schemes were produced. 
It was, at length, agreed that the old 
barrack should be taken by the people 
of Belfast, and the new barrack by 
those from the country ; the latter to 
meet at Shankill graveyard, and to be 
led on by Stephen Wall.t It was also 
determined that the insurrection in the 
counties of Down and Antrim should 
take place at the same time as that in 
Dublin, and commence by a general 
disarming of the military and those 
attached to the government. The sig- 
nal in Belfast for the advance of the 
different corps was to have been the 


discharge of a six-pounder cannon 
against the gate of the old barrack. 
To keep its advance from being heard 
in the streets, the wheels were to have 
been wrapped about with hay ropes. 





* The name commonly given by the Irish people to the rebellion of 1798 ; 





who 


appear to have a rooted aversion to calling it an insurrection or rebellion. 
+ Formerly sergeant in the Tipperary ‘militia, then the keeper of a public-house 
in Belfast, and afterwards permanent gergeant of a yeomaury corps in that town. 


Hle died at New York. 
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A new difficulty now arose, who was 
to lead the assault on the old barrack, 
which, from the reluctance of several 
to this service, appears to have been 
considered a kind of forlorn hope. 
This difticulty produced some debate, 
during which various new plans were 
suggested ; but no arrangement was 
made, and the council adjourned till 
the following evening. 

In the interval a disastrous fact was 
disclosed, which for some days had 
been rather suspected. This was the 
defection of a person of considerable 
influence, who signified his intention 
to have nothing further to do with the 
affair. The misfortune was the more 
severely felt, as up to this time he had 
taken a lively interest in the under- 
taking. His cottage had been the chief 
place of Russel’s retreat ; who had only 
been secluded from the festivities of his 
mansion, lest he should be recognised 
by some of his domestics. It was also 
discovered that his apostasy did not 
even end here. He had forwarded let- 
ters to the principal of those who had 
taken an active part in the proceed- 
ings, cautioning them against a rising, 
as circumstances had just occurred 
which must bring those who attempted 
it to the scaffold. One of these letters 
was despatched to a surgeon in Bally- 
mena, who was to have had a high 
command, another was forwarded to a 
Mr. 8S. in the Glynns, and a third toa 
farmer in Glenravel. 

Though the gloom was evidently 
thickening fast, Russel was the first 
person at the appointed place of meet- 
ing. The council had scarcely assem- 
bled, when they were seized with a 
panic, on which they retired by dif- 
ferent routes to a house in Barry Street. 
Again a sudden terror came over the 
party, and they hastily removed, in fear- 
ful silence, to a house off High Street, 
where they resumed their deliberations, 
if such their distracted reveries may be 
called. 

Though Russel must have felt no 
little chagrin from the series of disap- 
pointments to which he had lately 
been subjected, his manner seemed 
firm and unruffled ; and, after some 
brief observations had passed, he arose 
and addressed the company with a 
considerable degree of confidence and 
ostentation. ‘ The love of liberty,” he 
said, “ was almost coeval with his exist- 
ence— it had * grown with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength ;’ 
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and in her sacred cause he had braved 
the buffets of fortune, and endured, 
amidst a host of privations, the loss 
of friends, the scoffs of enemies, and 
the horrors of a prison. Still, under 
those difficulties, he had never been 
for a moment without hope; but at 
present he must draw a veil over the 
past, and attend only to the future. 
At this time he firmly believed that 
the utmost wishes of bis soul were on 
the eve of being realised. Ile was 
still confident that the good citizens of 
Belfast would be found at their post in 
the hour of trial, and that, from the 
effective measures arranged, little diffi- 
culty would be found in securing the 
barracks. For himself he was about 
to take the field: he had no fears 
whatever for the result. The green flag 
would be again unfurled: he trusted 
that all would be found well—that none 
would let slip this favourable oppor- 
tunity. His only call was ‘ To arms!’ 
his war-cry, ‘ Liberty or death!” 

To this harangue no objections were 
made ; and matters connected with the 
rising continued to be discussed, parti- 
cularly the meditated capture of the 
barracks. By a strange fatality, every 
time this attack was talked over, new 
difficulties seemed to arise, till at length 
it was proposed that the insurrection 
should be postponed till a more fit 
and proper season. Russel imme- 
diately declared that it was too late to 
retreat or deliberate on that subject ; 
and, the assembly not being likely to 
come soon to any determination, he 
and Drake took leave for Lochinisland. 
Just before their departure, Russel 
shared the contents of his scanty purse 
(four guineas) with his former colleague, 
now about to accompany Hamilton as 
aide-de-camp and guide. His words 
were, “I have shared with you the 
contents of my military chest.” They 
were scarcely gone when the council 
broke up, leaving affairs in the same 
uncertainty as when they had met. It 
was, however, agreed that they should 
assemble next morning at a cottage on 
the Antrim shore, lately the asylum of 
Russel, and still regarded as head- 
quarters. 

About the hour appointed, a few 
persons met at the cottage; but, on 
their proceeding to discuss the matters 
connected with the project, their views 
were found still more discordant than 
on the preceding night. The attack 
on the old barracks, the principal sub- 
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ject of debate, continued to distract 
their councils. Their deliberations ap- 
peared to savour much of those in the 
fable of the mice, when devising means 
for hanging a bell around the neck of 
the cat; and, like them, though all 
approved of the measure, none were 
disposed to lead the attack. 

Disgusted by such trifling, Hamilton 
and his staff, amounting to two persons, 
departed for the neighbourhood of 
Craigbilly, leaving a messenger in 
waiting to forward the final result of 
the council. This person was not long 
kept in suspense; they could not agree, 
and soon after adjourned, we believe, 
sine die. 

Just before their departure, a few 
thoughtless, illiterate fellows, were sent 
about the country with proclamations, 
headed, ** Thomas Russel,”* calling 
upon the people to rise in arms. 
These papers were wet from the press, 
and were to have been kept secret 
until some favourable intelligence might 
be received. The persons who had them 
in charge, however, had not proceeded 
two miles, when, through an ill-timed 
zeal, they distributed them freely to 
almost every person they met. At 
Carnmoney and Ballyclare, some of 
those proclamations were posted up, 
and meetings held in furtherance of 
the scheme. These assemblies were 
less numerous than had been expected, 
though the orders to attend were usually 
accompanied with imprecations and 
threats. In Carnmoney, the few ad- 
herents determined to proceed to the 
camp, as the place of intended ren- 





































































































































































































liberate the country ! 














will see that in Dublin, in the west, 
struck in the same moment, 

foresee, this mighty exertion. 
interest and honour have been considered. 


























these regulations, 
brave, 
crown your efforts with success. 























apprises the English commanders, that 








further makes known, that such Irish as 
in arms against their country, 
their properties confiscated. 
* protection of the laws. 
** Head-quarters, 




















July 24, 1803.” 
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dezvous was called; and early on the 
following morning some straggling par- 
ties of about half a dozen persons, 
armed with pikes or muskets, set for- 
ward for the vicinity of Broughshane. 
Those of Ballyclare were more circum- 
spect. On consulting together, they 
despatched a messenger to inform the 
General that they would not attend, 
until account should come to hand of 
the success of the rising in Dublin. 
Meetings of a few disaffected persons 
were also held in several other places of 
the county of Antrim; but the people 
generally refused to take any part in 
the affair. 

In the evening Hamilton and his 
party reached the village of Kells, 
where they halted to take some re- 
freshment; after which one of them 
went in search of some old acquaint- 
ances, who, like himself, had been en- 
gaged in the warfare of 1798. <A few 
friends were found, to whom was dis- 
closed their perilous mission. They 
were much surprised — wondered if it 
were possible their plan could succeed 
—declared their attachment to the 
“ good old cause”? —and the next mo- 
ment questioned the policy of the un- 
dertaking. While they declared their 
own principles unchanged, they said 
that the people were far from being so 
unanimous in their politics as before 
“ the turn-out.” The “ troubles” of 
that period were still fresh in the re- 
collections of many: there were even 
Orangemen in that county, where for- 
merly none but true patriots dared to 
be seen. They were therefore certain 


* The following is an exact copy of the proclamation : — 
“ Tuomas Russet. 

“« Men of Ireland !—Once more in arms to assert the rights of mankind and 
You see, by the secrecy with which this great effort has been 
conducted, by the “multitades in all parts of Ireland who are engaged i in executing 
this great object, that your provisional government has acted with wisdom. 
the north, and the south, 
Your enemies can no more withstand, 

The proclamation and regulations will shew that your 


You 
the blow has been 
than they could 


Your Ge neral, appointed by that govern- 


ment to command in this district, has only to exhort you strongly to comply with 
Your valour is well known. 
and then rely with confidence that God, 


Be as just and humune as you are 
with whom alone is victory, will 


«« The General orders that hostages shall be secured in all quarters ; and hereby 
any outrage, 
laws of war and of morality, shall be retaliated in the severest manner. 


contrary to the acknowledged 
And he 


, in ten days from the date of this, are found 
shall be treated as rebels, committed for trial, and 
But all men behaving peaceably shall be under the 
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that the people would not turn out, 
unless some favourable intelligence 
was received beforehand. In reply, 
they were assured that there was not 
the least doubt of Dublin being in the 
possession of Mr. Emmet before twelve 
o'clock — that Belfast, and the principal 
towns in Down, would be secured at 
the same moment; but, for their part, 
no movements were intended until the 
arrival of favourable news. 

This last information renovated the 
spirits of their Kells friends, which the 
moment before had been evidently on 
the wane— perhaps from a reco!lection 
of their perils and hairbreadth escapes 
during the late rebellion, when several 
of their associates had met with an 
ignominious fate. Now nothing was 
heard of but readiness to prepare for 
the rising. Some even talked of wiping 
off the disgrace incurred at Antrim, in 
the battle fought in that town, June 7, 
1798, from which it was acknowledged 
the regiment of Kells had made a very 
precipitate retreat. The contents of a 
few tumblers having been swallowed, 
with at least an equal number of toasts, 
about “ crushing tyrants,” the “ sove- 
reign people,” and “ rights of man,” it 
was agreed that those persons, with as 
many friends as could be collected, 
should repair on the following morn- 
ing to a bog between Craigbilly and 
Broughshane. These were also ap- 
prised that a council of officers was 
to be held there at an early hour, 
by which time it was supposed the 
expected intelligence might arrive. 

On parting, Hamilton and his fol- 
lowers crossed the country to Skirry, 
where they halted for the night; but 
their host, though he weleomed them 
to his best, refused to take any part in 
their proceedings. At their entreaty, 
however, a messenger was despatched 
to the Glynus and Glenravel, to notify 
to the leaders of the disaffected in those 
places that their General was come, 
and anxiously expected their presence 
on the following morning. 

Hamilton passed the night in con- 
templating the situation of the mount- 
ains, bogs, and defiles, of the county of 
Antrim, as laid down on a large map 
unrolled before him. About sunrise 
the party repaired to the ground ap- 
pointed, and were there joined by a 
few persons, chiefly from Kells or its 
neighbourhood. Soon after other strag- 
glers also arrived, whose spirits were 
kept up by details of the numbers ex- 
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ected immediately from the Glynns. 
The numbers assembled never exceeded 
above twenty persons ; for, as some ar- 
rived, others, alarmed at so thin a mus- 
ter, retired without even the ceremony 
of taking leave. 

Presently two of the leaders expected 
from the Glyuns and Glenravel arrived, 
but without any troops,—a disappoint- 
ment as severe as unexpected, the chief 
strength for the insurrection in Antrim 
having been supposed to lie in those 
districts. Hamilton was quite discon- 
certed by this new disaster, but said 
little; while with a hurried pace he 
spurned at the rushes as they lay in 
his way, and his downcast eyes and 
disordered looks testified his deep and 
violent perturbation. Their numbers 
not seeming likely soon to increase, and 
the people beginning to talk, it was 
proposed that they should separate for 
the present, for fear of exciting an alarm. 
It was also agreed that the General and 
suite should retire to Broughshane, and 
there pass for smugglers ; their Glynn 
friend being well known as one deeply 
engaged in the contraband trade. Two 
persons were to remain on the field, 
to signify to such friends as might 
arrive that their leader was at hand, 
and would again appear on the receipt 
of expected despatches. 

In the evening a lad arrived in 
Broughshane from Ballymena, with 
intelligence that considerable alarm 
prevailed in that town, in consequence 
of a report that there was going to be 
* another turn-out,” and that the yeo- 
manry were in arms. On this informa- 
tion, the party immediately decamped, 
taking the rcad to Glenravel, but sepa- 
rating soon after, each person shifted 
for himself; while Hamilton and his 
colleague returned to their former quar- 
ters in Skirry. 

By the following day reports were in 
circulation that Dublin had been taken 
by the rebels ; but in the evening a boy, 
who had been despatched to Belfast, 
arrived with a verbal account of the 
total failure of the insurrection. The 
General and his colleague again deter- 
mined on changing their quarters, and 
removed to a farm-house in the vicinity 
of Clough, which, from the high loyalty 
of its owner, was not likely to be sub- 
jected to a military visitation. 

Here they passed several weeks 
without molestation, though at times 
alarmed by fears of discovery, or of 
their being betrayed. During the day, 









































































































































































































































































they usually remained at some distance 
from each other in the fields. At night, 
while one slept, the other kept watch 
in front of their lodgings, armed with 
loaded pistols. 

Ina few weeks the excitement created 
by this insurrection having in a great 
measure subsided, the wanderers, early 
one morning, bade adieu to their hos- 
pitable host. Joining the people going 
to market at Ballymoney, they passed 
through that town ; and, again mixing 
with those on their way “home from 
market, they crossed the river Bann 
into the county of Derry, and con- 
tinued their route into Monaghan, 
where they parted for ever. Hamilton 
retired to the house of a Mr. D . 
who had been his chum at college; 
while his trusty comrade proceeded to 
the county of Meath, and hired with a 
farmer for the harvest. A few mornings 
after, the hamlet in which he resided 
was surrounded by a body of horsemen, 
under the orders of Major Sirr, who 
searched minutely every house for some 
person evidently deemed of high consi- 
deration. During this search the reapers 
assembled were permitted to go to their 
labour ; and our hero, in his working- 
garb, with hook in hand, passed close 
to the Major, who was little aware 
how near he was to the object of his 
pursuit. 

Of rambling and convivial habits, 
Hamilton soon tired of that seclusion 
to which he was now compelled, 
300/. being offered for his appre- 
hensien.* He therefore determined 
on quitting the kingdom; and, in 
furtherance of this project, he was 
consigned by his friend to the care of 
Mr.S$ , an attorney, near Dundalk. 
Not being enabled to effect his purpose 
so soon as he had expected, he became 
restless and suspicious of his guardian, 
and returned to the vicinity of his for- 
mer quarters, where he was taken the 
second night after, not without strong 
suspicions as to the fidelity of the attor- 
ney. The party by which he was captured 
were yeomen, commanded by Mr. Ker. 
On their being paid the reward offered 
for his apprehension, they bought them- 
selves gray great-coats; on which ac- 
count they were afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of “ Hamilton's 
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Grays.” Immediately on his capture, 
Hamilton was transmitted to Dublin, 
and lodged in Kilmainham; but no 
proof being obtained that he had 
levied war against the king, he was 
not brought to trial, but kept in con- 
finement until 1806. On his libera- 
tion, he became editor of the Dublin 
Evening Post ; and, having resigned 
that situation, returned to France, and 
was for several years the foreign cor- 
respondent of that popular journal, 
About 1820 he went out to South Ame- 
rica, in the Colombian service, where 
he obtained the rank of colonel ; and 
died at Carthagena early in 1826, in 
the 55th year of his age. His widow 
and one son, we believe, still survive, 
and reside in the vicinity of Dublin. 
We now return to notice the progress 
of Russel and Drake, whom, it will 
be remembered, we left on their way 
to Lochinisland. 

On the morning after their departure 
we find them in Saintfield, where they 
hired horses to carry them to Annadorn, 
nine miles distant, at which place a 
meeting of friends had been appointed. 
On their arrival, they found about a 
dozen persons assembled in an ob- 
scure alehouse; and, on talking with 
them about “ the rising of the people,” 
a similar apathy was found to prevail 
as in Belfast. Some persons, who had 
been sent about the country to sound the 
dispositions of the peasantry, reported 
that they would not rise ; and, on their 
being pressed further on this subject, 
they declared that “ none but fools would 
have any further connexion with the 
business, as they would be hanged like 
dogs.” This alarming intelligence shook 
for a time the firmness of Russel. 
“ James,” said he, addressing himself 
to Drake, “ this will never do: I will 
leave this country and return to Belfast, 
where the people will fight.” Presently 
he changed his mind; and, probably for- 
getting for a time the terror formerly ex- 
cited on the display of his regimentals, 
he determined on making one great effort 
to rouse his audience to take up arms. 
Untying a parcel, he took out a green 
coat, richly laced with gold, which he 
held to Drake to put on, that his 
friends might all have a full view. 
This Drake, however, with a significant 


‘He is about six feet high, 


slender make, fair complexion, strong beard, large dark-blue eyes, his nose a little 
turned up, thick lips, a small dimple in his chin, dark-brown hair, genteel address, 


and swaggering walk.’ 
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shrug, peremptorily refused ; on which 
Russel took off his coat, and put on 
the uniform, while the company sat 
staring with open mouths. He pro- 
ceeded to acquaint them that his 
dress was exactly the same as that of 
the French generals, seven of whom 
had come over at the same time with 
himself to assist in the liberation of 
Ireland. “‘ There was no doubt,” he said, 
“that before this time the French had 
landed in Scotland, and were carrying 
every thing before them in that country. 
Thirty thousand stand of arms were 
about to be landed for the use of the 
patriots at Kirkteel. Of money there 
was abundance, thirty thousand pounds 
being already at the disposal of the 
provisional government.” His audience 
being entirely Roman Catholics, he pro- 
ceeded to descant largely on the poli- 
tical disabilities of that body, whom he 
represented as the most abject slaves, 
daily insulted and massacred by those 
monsters, the Orangemen. Such ty- 
ranny,” he said, * should no longer be 
borne. They ought to rise in arms, 
and by one great effort shake off their 
chains, and annihilate their worse than 
Egyptian oppressors !”’ 

Ile afterwards detailed the excellent 
dispositions made for securing the suc- 
cess of the insurrection: the magis- 
trates to be taken as hostages for the 
safety of such friends as might fall into 
the hands of the “ Sassanuchs ;” the 
yeomen and loyalists to be made pri- 
soners; Dublin, Belfast, and Downpa- 
trick, to be taken on the same night; 
those who distinguished themselves 
to be rewarded by the confiscation of 
the properties of their enemies; and 
the government of the country to be 
placed in fitter and better hands. 

Though his hearers were not so fear- 
fully paralysed as those at Knock- 
bracken, their silence and grave de- 
meanour amply testified that they felt 
no relish whatever for the pomp and 
perils of glorious war, The conversa- 
tion was at length renewed by some 
commonplace remarks on the weather 
and the state of the crops. But the 
only answer made to the oration of 
their General related merely to the 
colour of his coat, and the glitter of its 
lace. 

After some private conversation be- 
tween the General and Drake, it was 
deemed prudent not to press the busi- 
ness further at present; and, taking a 
ceremonious leave of the company, 
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they departed for Lochinisland, where 
a meeting had also been appointed to 
be held. 

Contrary to expectation, this meeting 
proved as thinly attended as the last; 
and the few who met were equally averse 
to joining in any measure to overturn 
the government. None of those ardent 
spirits were present who would “ pluck 
bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon,” or seek “ the bubble, reputa- 
tion, even in the cannon’s mouth.” 
With a few exceptions, the love of 
peace was equally as predominant in 
their conduct as remarks. At those 
places Russel passed for a dealer in 
horses, and in public he was named 
Captain Shields; but with his friends 
he was always called “ the French 
general.” 

Notwithstanding the evident reluc- 
tance of the people to engage in rebel- 
lion, Russel, Drake, Curry (a shoe- 
maker), and a few others, determined 
to take the field on the following night ; 
no doubt whatever being entertained of 
the success of Mr. Emmet. It was there- 
fore agreed that Russel should repair 
to Killinchy, and, assisted by a person 
named M‘Cann, should marshal the 
patriots of that district ; and that Drake 
should organise those of Lochinisland, 
where it was still believed their friends 
would be found numerous on the 
display of the joyous signal. A person, 
whose name we are unable to recollect, 
was to lead those who were to assem- 
ble at Ballyvange, or Vianstown, near 
Downpatrick. The parties were then, 
on a concerted signal, to move briskly 
to the assault of the latter place, many 
of the inhabitants of which were said to 
be ready to receive them as deliverers ; 
and on ihe capture of Downpatrick, 
those in the interest of the government 
were to be disarmed and committed to 
prison. 

Agreeably to this plan, evening had 
scarcely “ in her sober livery all things 
clad,” when parties of armed men were 
seen concentrating their numbers on 
the green fields of Killinchy. As these 
arrived, they kept moving about in 
conversation, pointing out some new 
device, which in their opinion was still 
wanting to perfect the several arrange- 
ments, Suddenly the gray haze of 
evening deepened into darkness, occa- 
sioned by dense floating clouds loaded 
with rain, which seemed, as it were, to 
hover over the field, and served to 
deepen the gloom which now began 
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to pervade the assembly, on the sig- 
nal being delayed beyond expectation. 
As they wearied walking, they clus- 
tered together, each as if anxious to 
exchange fears with his neighbour ; 
while the captains of hundreds, and 
the leaders of fifties, remained in close 
consultation with their General, giving 
vent at times to their several opinions, 
with great earnestness and gesticulation. 
During this suspense, a few persons are 
said to have retired hastily from the 
field ; while those of a more sanguine 
disposition continued to expatiate on 
the glories of the approaching morning. 

At length, when patience and hope 
were almost exhausted, a light was 
seen to twinkle in the direction of 
Maerne, and a deep hum of “ See, see !” 
ran through the anxious crowd. This 
light, though clear, never assumed a 
blaze. Soon afier it seemed to rise; 
and the next moment appeared as if 
borne off by a whirlwind, or some 
strange convulsion in the air. Let the 
light have arisen from what cause it 
may, its strange extinction was imme- 
diately looked upon as the signal of 
defeat, and consequently for those as- 
sembled to disperse. While this con- 
jecture was in debate by the leaders, 
a panic seized the crowd. In an in- 
stant all were in tumultuous motion to 
leave the ground. None sought leave, 
or waited to bid farewell to their Ge- 
neral ; and in about eight minutes from 
the disappearance of the flame, not one 
except the ill-fated Russel stood on the 
field. 

On the same night a rising of the 
people took place at Annadoon, but we 
have been unable to learn their con- 
duct or numbers. A considerable body 
of men were assembled at Lochinisland 
by Drake, who contrived to keep them 
together till about sunrise, when, re- 
ceiving no intelligence, they dispersed. 
About twenty persons met at Vians- 
town, some of whom were armed with 
muskets or pitchforks. These conti- 
nued watching until nearly one o’clock 
for a light, which was to have appeared 
in the direction of Seaford ; but no light 
was seen. They became alarmed ; and, 
a heavy shower falling, they retired, 
and met not again. 

We are without any information how 
Russel passed the night on the disper- 
sion of his troops, whose flight had 
blasted every happy expectation. Le 
was left alone ; wor was there one hu- 
man being in whom he could confid 
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About sunrise he approached a cabin 
on the shore, near which an aged female 
was tending a cow. Bidding her good 
morning, he requested a drink; and 
while she went to fetch it, he sat down 
in the shelter of some corn, evidently 
to avoid being seen. On her return 
he was nearly asleep. Perceiving him 
much fatigued, she invited him into 
her cabin to rest. [He accepted the 
offer; and, throwing himself carelessly 
on a bed, he slept soundly until noon, 
‘as fast locked up in sleep as guiltless 
labour.” On awaking, he appeared 
much refreshed ; and, hastening towards 
the beach, he got on board of a smack 
bound for Rush, and landed on the 
following morning near the entrance of 
the port of Drogheda. 

At some distance stood the mansion 
of a gentleman, with whoin he had been 
formerly acquainted under more favour- 
able circumstances. Though aware that 
this gentleman was opposed to the po- 
litical measures in which he had been 
recently engaged, he hastened thither, 
in hopes of obtaining, at least, a tem- 
porary refuge: nor was he disappointed 
in his expectations. He was received 
with that hearty welcome which usually 
distinguishes the meeting of old school- 
fellows: and, on the disclosure of his 
situation, while regret was expressed at 
his imprudence, the best offices of the 
family were proffered for his safety. 

Russel had partaken ofaluncheon with 
his friend, and they had began to descant 
on the happy scenes of bygone days, 
when they were alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a body of armed horsemen 
moving briskly towards the house, 
who in the next minute drew up on 
the lawn. Russel's host hastened out, 
and found them to be a detachment 
of yeoman cavalry, under the orders of 
a particular friend. To inquiries made 
regarding their business, he was in- 
formed that they were on the look-out 
for a person of suspicious appearance, 
who had lately landed from a smack, 
and was supposed to be secreted in 
that neighbourhood. In reply, they 
that no person of that 
description had been observed, and 
were entreated to alight and to partake 
of some refreshment. To this the ofiicer 
replied, that their present duty ad mitte d 
of no delay; and, bidding good-bye, 
they were soon out of sight towards 
the beach, where Russel had so lately 
lauded. During this conversation, 
Russel remained in the parlour ; and, 
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the doors being a-jar, he could hear one of whom let fall from his pipe a 
distinctly every word that passed. spark of fire upon the floor, which had 

In this hospitable retreat he conti- become incrusted by the frequent drip- 
nued several weeks, while dispositions pings of inflammable matter, as con- 
were made for securing him a safe and _ veyed from a furnace to a table in the 
expeditious conveyance to America. room. An explosion immediately fol- 
On the intelligence of the arrest of lowed, accompanied by a tremendous 
Mr. Emmet, he suddenly changed his crash.+ The tioors were torn in pieces, 
mind; and though 1000/. reward was’ and the house rent to the foundation. 
now offered for his apprehension,* he One of the workmen was killed ; and 
determined on returning to Dublin, several so dreadfully wounded, that 
impressed with the strange belief that they had to be carried to the nearest 
some means might be devised to save infirmary. The adjoining houses were 
the life of his dear friend and com- all more or less injured ; and during 
panion. The utmost persuasions and the alarm which succeeded, the police 
entreaties of the family were used to repaired to the ruin, and found it 
divert him from a purpose so evidently — strewed with copper ladles, nitre, and 
fraught with destruction. These fail- other inflammable materials, supposed 
ing, it was agreed that he should travel to have been employed in the making 
in the carriage of his friend, accom- of gunpowder. Contrary to the fears 
panied by his son, then going on busi- of those concerned, no further inquiry 
ness to Dublin. This scheme fully was made. By this explosion the pikes 
succeeded, and he reached his destina- with handles like parasols were de- 
tion in safety ; but a few nights after stroyed ; a circumstance much regretted 
(9th Sept.) he was taken in the house by Mr. Emmet, as, from his limited 
of Mr. Molley, a gunsmith, in Parlia- time, they could not be replaced. 
ment Street, by Major Sirr. On the From this period Mr. Emmet seldom 
entrance of the Major into his room, moved from the grand depot. He even 
he grasped a pistol, which he attempted slept there at night—inspected every 
to discharge. In the hurry he was un- — preparation—read or wrote by turns ; 
able to effect bis purpose, from having and, when tired, threw himself on a 
formerly accidentally dislocated one of — mattrass which lay in a corner on the 
the fingers of his right hand. Hewas_ floor. The state of his feelings at this 
immediately taken to the Castle and time cannot be better described than 
identified. He seemed no way cast in his own words, taken from a paper 
down—talked freely of the cause in in his handwriting, afterwards found in 
which he had lately been engaged, and _ the magazine :—“ I have little time to 
his readiness to support it in the field look to the thousand difficulties which 
or to die for it on the scaffold. Soon _ still lie between me and the completion 
after, he was transferred for trial to of my wishes. That those difficulties 
Downpatrick, where we shall leave will disappear, I have an ardent and, 
him, and proceed to notice the dispo- I trust, rational hope. But if it is not 
sitions made by Mr. Emmetin Dublin; to be the case, I thank God for having 
whose failure probably saved much _ gified me with a sanguine disposition. 
bloodshed in the North. To that disposition I run from reflection. 

From the departure of Russel, affairs And if my hopes are without founda- 
connected with the meditated insurrec- tion—if a precipice is opened under 
tion were continued with redoubled my feet, from which duty will not suf- 
dispatch, when an accident occurred fer me to run back —I am grateful for 
which it was feared would have led to that sanguine disposition, which leads 
a discovery, or at least have again re- me to the brink and throws me down, 
tarded the operations. Several artificers while my eyes ave still raised to the 
were employed at No. 26 Patrick Street, visions of happiness that my fancy 
in a laboratory of rockets and grenades, formed in the air.” 


* In the notice for his apprehension he is thus described: “ He is a tall, hand- 
some man, about five feet eleven inches high, dark complexion, aquiline nose, large 
black eyes, with heavy eye-brows, good teeth, full chested ; watks generally fast and 
upright, and has a military appearance ; is about forty-eight years of age ; speaks 
fluently, with a clear distinct voice ; and has a good address.” 

_ +t The chemist was George M‘Daniel, a blue-dyer, who afterwards became an 
informer, 
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Hope has been defined the dream of 
one awake ; and probably never could 
hope be more truly depicted a dream 
than by the above reverie, evidently 
the delusion of a distempered mind, 
labouring under a strange infatuation. 
The following were the projected ar- 
rangements :—The operations were to 
commence by a general assault upon 
the barriers, or outposts of the city. 
The Pigeon House, lying at the great- 
est distance, was the first to have been 
assailed. Two hundred men were 
appointed for this service: to as- 
semble at low-water on the strand 
between Irishtown and Sandymount, 
and to pass between the Pigeon House 
and Light House. The four hundred 
men, destined for the attack upon 
Island Bridge, to meet in a quarry- 
hole, opposite to a burial-ground : 
a party, for the same purpose, were 
also to have been secreted near the 
Coal Quay. On a concerted signal, 
these bodies were to rush forward, to 
seize the sentinels, and secure the 
cannon. The attention of the military 
in barrack was to have been diverted 
by a false attack made on their rear. 

The assault on the Castle was to 
commence by the entrance of two job- 
coaches, with six persons armed inside 
of each ; which were to drive in at the 
upper gate, and to halt in the yard. 
Those inside, and the postilions, then 
to alight, turn back, and with the as- 
sistance of one hundred men from the 
depot in Patrick Street, to seize the 
guard. In case of failure, a person 
was to rap at the door of Mr. Lamprey, 
and, on its being opened, to secure it, 
and admit others, who were to descend 
into the Castle-yard by ladders from a 
window near the roof of the guard- 
house. At the same time a brisk fire 
was to have been opened on the mili- 
tary from the windows of a house in 
Ship Street. For the purpose of co- 
vering these several attacks, feints were 
to have been made on other posts held 
by the military in the city. 

The streets or lanes, by which it was 
supposed the troops in garrison would 
attempt to pass through on the alarm, 
to be blocked up by massive chains fast- 
ened across, coaches, cars, carts, drays, 
and butchers’ stalls, overturned in pro- 
miscuous confusion. To assist in this 
blockade, the inhabitants of some lanes 
are said to have agreed to carry their 
most bulky furniture into the streets. 
The corner houses at those barriers to 
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be occupied by their friends, who were 
to pour upon those who should attempt 
to remove the blockade a shower of 
stones and other missiles. The battery 
and magazine in the Park to be taken 
at the same time. 

Among the preparations were hollow 
beams, formed of the outside slabs of 
planks, nailed together, to resemble 
solid timber. These were filled with 
stones, shot, and inflammable materials; 
and were to have been put on carriages, 
and conveyed to certain places in the 
streets, and exploded by a_fusee. 
Bottles filled with gunpowder, and 
embedded in stiff clay, stuck closely 
about with musket-balls, and covered 
with canvass, were to have been cast 
by the hand as grenades. Massive 
boards, about nine feet in length, were 
braced together by bars, and studded 
with iron spikes, for the purpose of 
being laid upon the bridges over the 
Liffey, to stop the progress of cavalry. 
Grappling-irons and _scaling-ladders 
were in preparation ; and at least forty 
inaed ball-cartridges were prepared. 

To carry these several designs into 
execution, at least four thousand men 
belonging to the city were expected to 
unite, and about the same number from 
the country in its vicinity. The latter 
were to assemble at Costigan’s Mill, 
and to wait there for the signal to ad- 
vance. Three hundred were to arrive 
from the county of Wexford, four hun- 
dred from that of Kildare, and two 
hundred from Wicklow ; all of whom 
had seen active service during the late 
rebellion, understood both attack and 
defence, and were therefore considered 
veteran troops. 

The explosion of three rockets in the 
air, over Mass Lane, was to be the sig- 
nal that operations had commenced : 
a rocket of three stars to appear in 
case of victory; a silent rocket to 
announce a repulse, 

Judicious as these arrangements were 
supposed to be, before the day of trial, 
it was found that it was easier to devise 
ten plans than to carry one of the least 
difficult of them into execution. For 
want of means, much that had been 
painfully projected was of necessity 
abandoned ; and at length all was given 
up except the lines of blockade, and 
the attack on the Castle. Though for 
some weeks every day may be said to 
have brought forth some fresh disaster, 
they seemed to make no impression 
whatever on the sanguine disposition 
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of Mr. Emmet, who continued to flatter 
himself that all would be well, and that 
his men would surmount every danger. 

Faithful to their appointment, the 
Kildare veterans continued to drop into 
the city for several days prior to. the 
insurrection, and took cover in houses 
and yards near the canal harbour. 
Here they remained huddled together 
till about five o’clock on the evening 
of the 23d, when they were informed 
by two of their leaders that Dublin 
would not rise; on which, with a few 
exceptions, they returned home. The 
Wexford men assembled at their post, 
to the number of about three hundred ; 
but their commander kept them back, 
until he should learn the result in the 
city, as they were quite inadequate to 
perform the service in which it was 
purposed that they should be engaged. 
Michael Dwyer, the person who was 
to have brought forward the force 
from Wicklow, deserted his post: 
hence there were no arrivals from that 
county. We have been unable to learn 
whether the men of the county of Dub- 
lin assembled at their rendezvous or 
not. Even in the city their plans were 
distracted by false reports circulated 
among their friends. By some treach- 
erous or cowardly agent, it was re- 
ported that the insurrection was put oft 
until the following Wednesday night. 
Arthur Devlin, who had the chief 
charge of the stores, absented himself 
on that day; and by his absence several 
important matters got into confusion, 
his successor not knowing how to act. 

The eventful day at length arrived ; 
but the money, which was promised to 
have been sent early on that morning 
to perfect the arrangement, did not 
come in until five o’clock in the even- 
ing.* By this delay much valuable 
tume was lost; the most active agents, 
so much required within, had to be 
dispatched to purchase blunderbusses, 
many of the people refusing to act 
without them. As friends came into 
the depot from the country, work was 
suspended by mutual inquiries and 
salutations ; and at length the place 
became so crowded, that even the few 
remaining hours were mispent. 

The time appointed to assemble was 
from six till aine o’clock in the even- 
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ing; but at nine o’clock, instead of 
two thousand men at the depot, as 
had been expected, only about one 
hundred had assembled. Several men, 
however, were secreted in houses, or 
waiting in the adjoining streets or 
lanes; and some anxiously watched 
at their doors the concerted signal of 
attack. 

About half past nine o’clock a rocket 
was observed to ascend over Mass Lane, 
on which crowds of people were seen 
pressing towards the depot, and, on re- 
ceiving arms, they moved off at a rapid 
pace by Dirty Lane into Thomas Street. 
Those who preferred fire-arms to the 
pike, received at the same time forty 
rounds of ball-cartridge. This distri- 
bution was so very tumultuous, that it 
rather resembled the sacking of a store 
by a mob than the arming of troops. 
Pikes were hurled by hundreds from 
the lofts of the magazine into the 
streets; the boxes with ammunition 
were staved in bringing out, and their 
contents scattered about, ancle deep. 
Of the hollow beams, only two had 
been carried out; and these were un- 
serviceable, from the person who had 
them in charge having forgot where he 
laid their fusees. The numerous bottles, 
to have been cast as grenades, were also 
useless from a similar neglect. The 
boards with iron spikes had not been 
completed; and of the chains and 
scaling-ladders only one or two were 
prepared. 

In the midst of this confusion, Mr. 
Emmet was conspicuous in endeavour- 
ing to preserve order. He was dressed 
in a green military coat, with gold 
epaulettes, sword, sash, cocked-hat, 
with a green feather; and a pair of 
pistols were suspended from his belt, 
Stafford and Quigly wore similar uni- 
forms, but had only one epaulette each : 
the former wore a white feather in his 
hat; the latter, a green. Dowdall hada 
scarlet coat, trimmed with gold. A coat 
of the same kind was afterwards found 
in the depot ; a proof that at least one 
general officer had taken French leave. 

The crowd being at length equipped, 
Mr. Emmet, drawing his sword, and 
placing himself at the head of about 
eighty men, called, “ Come on, boys!” 


* A portion of this money was to have been exchanged into half guineas, for 
the purpose of immediately rewarding the troops for their capture of the Castle. 
M‘Daniel, the blue-dyer, got part of this money to purchase some materials, which 
he converted to his own use, and did not again return to the depot, 
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the others into Thomas Street, their 
joint numbers amounting to about four 
hundred men. Near the centre of this 
street they stopped a carriage, in which 
were Lord Kilwarden, his daughter, 
and nephew, the Rev. Richard Wolfe. 
On the door of the carriage being 
opened, the cry that they had taken 
Lord Kilwarden, and the shouts of 
** Vengeance! vengeance!” ran through 
the crowd. His lordship was imme- 
diately dragged out, and piked with 
upwards of thirty wounds. During 
the struggle at his being taken from 
the carriage, loud cries were heard 
from within imploring mercy; and to 
some offers made for protection, it was 
answered, they ‘ were looking for li- 
berty, not for plunder.” Miss Wolfe 
was forced out, and ordered about her 
business; but Mr. Wolfe, in attempting 
to escape, was overtaken and piked. 

The time spent in the commission 
of those murders appears to have quite 
disconcerted their projected attack on 
the Castle, one sealler only adhering to 
the original purpose. This person kept 
calling out lustily, “ The Castle will 
be ours in less than half an hour ;” 
but none were to be found disposed to 
second his chivalrous intention. 

The popular effort was now directed 
against the Marshalsea prison, a place 
appropriated exclusively for the con- 
finement of debtors, and therefore pro- 
tected only by a few soldiers. In this 
encounter the corporal of the guard 
was killed ; but the insurgents, meeting 
with more opposition than they had 
expected, retired, and endeavoured to 
surprise the Coombe barrack. On this 
occasion several of the rebels advanced 
close to the guard, and discharging 
their pieces, wounded two of the men ; 
but being briskly fired upon in return, 
they retreated, leaving several of their 
party dead. The watchhouse in Vicar 
Street was attacked twice in the course 
of the same night, but with no better 
success. 

While these things were passing, 
a police-officer named Wilson, having 
heard that a mob was collecting, 
advanced at the head of eleven men 
into Thomas Street. Hearing some 
shots fired in the direction of the 
Marshalsea prison, he concluded that 
it was assailed, and hastened by Dirty 
Lane, in order to take the mob in 
their rear. On his arrival, he was 
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surprised to find himself within a few 
perches of the head of a column of 
armed rebels, amounting to between 
three and four hundred men. Deter- 
mined, however, to assume a bold 
tone, rather than to make a precipitate 
retreat, he called on them to lay down 
their arms, and was answered by being 
severely wounded by a pike. Firing 
immediately commenced between the 
parties, by which one of the watchmen 
was killed, and several of the rebels; 
but the latter opening their ranks, in 
order to bring those who had fire-arms 
from the rear, Wilson hastily retired to 
the Coombe. 

In the meantime a picquet of the 
military, consisting of between forty 
and fifty men, who had been despatched 
into Thomas Street on the report of the 
assemblage ofa rebellious mob, arrived 
at the head of the above street, near 
James’s Gate. On passing an entry, 
a shot was fired from it, which mortally 
wounded one of the soldiers; and at 
the same time a bottle was thrown from 
a window—probably one of those 
charged as a grenade—but it did not 
explode. Hearing loud huzzas in front, 
and a tumultuous noise of people ad- 
vancing, with the cry of ** Loyal pike- 
men, charge them—here they come !” 
the officer in command told off his 
men into sections, ordered them to 
prime and load, and, after the first 
volley, each to fire as fast as he could. 
On the first fire the insurgents fled ; 
and on receiving two other volleys, 
they entirely dispersed, leaving some 
prisoners in the hands of the military. 
After this a few shots only were heard ; 
no further resistance was made, and each 
person shifted for himselfas he could. 

A party of the army, in pursuit of 
some fugitives, entered Mass Lane, 
where, by the light of a flambeau, 
they proceeded to explore the depot, 
to which they were directed by its open 
doors, and the vast number of pikes 
scattered about. Here they found eight 
thousand copies of two proclamations 
of the provisional government. One 
of these was addressed to the people 
of Ireland, in which they were informed 
that nineteen counties were ready to 
take the field, and that their object was 
“to establish a free and independent 
republic in Ireland.” ‘To this was an- 
nexed a plan of the future representa- 
tion of the kingdom.* The other pro- 


* The county of Antrim was to have sent thirteen members ; the town of Belfast, 
eight: the county of Down, sixteen members ; Londonderry, nine. 
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élamation was addressed to the citizens 
of Dublin, and began as follows :— 
“ A band of patriots, mindful of their 
oath, and faithful to their engagement 
as United Irishmen, have determined 
to give freedom to their country, and a 
period to the long career of English 
oppression.” Upwards of thirty-six 
thousand ball-cartridges were disco- 
vered, with grenades, chains, scaling- 
ladders, and grappling-irons : the three 
last-mentioned articles were in an un- 
finished state. About eight thousand 
pikes were lying scattered around, a 
few green flags, several uniforms, and 
some cloth, of the same colour; and, in 
adesk, some papers in the handwriting 
of Mr. Emmet, and a manuscript vo- 
lume, entitled, “* Elements of War.” 

On the total failure of this enterprise, 
Emmet, Dowdall, Quigly, Stafford, and 
eleven others, who, it is presumed, were 
also leaders, sought refuge in the wilds 
and recesses of the Wicklow mountains. 
Early on the morning of the 26th they 
entered the house of a farmer named 
Doyle, at Tallagh, about seven miles 
from Dublin. Mr. Emmet still wore 
his military dress ; as did some of the 
others. They were armed with blun- 
derbusses, and seemed in high spirits ; 
amusing themselves by talking gibberish 
to their host, and calling one another 
French generals. After breakfast some 
of the party went to bed, and slept 
several hours ; and about nine o’clock 
in the evening they all retired, and 
again sought the fastnesses of the hilly 
district. 

During their stay on the mountains, 
dispositions were made by the friends 
of Mr. Emmet for his leaving the king- 
dom ; when that wayward fatality, which 
appears to have attended all his steps, 
induced him on the 30th to return to 
his old quarters at Harold’s Cross. 
This strange proceeding is said to have 
been for the sole purpose of having a 
farewell interview with Sarah, daughter 
of the celebrated Mr. Curran, to whom 
he had paid his addresses during 
his late unhappy preparations. We 
have not learned that he attained his 
object. But be that as it may, on 
the evening of the 25th August he 
was made a prisoner at his lodgings 
by Major Sirr, Le attempted twice to 
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escape, but was secured; and being 
put upon his trial for high treason, 
was found guilty, and suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law in Thomas 
Street, on the 20th September. His 
speech, when asked, on his trial, in 
the usual manner, why judgment of 
death should not be pronounced upon 
him, has been generally considered a 
piece of matchless eloquence, and, per- 
haps, stands unrivalled by any one in 
his situation ; but as it has been often 
published, we forbear its repetition. 

Of Mr. Emmet it has been observed, 
that “ although few would ever think 
of justifying his projects or regretting 
their failure ; yet his youth, his talents, 
the respectability of his connexions, 
and the evident delusion of which he 
was the victim, have excited more 
general sympathy for his unfortunate 
end, and more forbearance towards 
his memory, than is usually extended 
to the errors or sufferings of political 
offenders.” * 

The alarm excited by the proceed- 
ings of the disaffected in the counties 
of Down and Antrim having attracted 
the notice of the government, several 
persons were apprehended in those 
counties, and committed to prison ; 
and on the following October a special 
commission was issued for their trial. + 
In the county of Down, bills of indict- 
ment were found against Thomas Rus- 
sel, James Drake, James Curry, Fergus 
M‘Cartan, Michael Maguire, James 
Smith, Patrick Doran, and James Fitz- 
gerald. Only the three first were put 
upon their trial, who were found guilty 
and executed. Maguire pleaded guilty, 
and was afterwards transported. M‘Car- 
tan’s trial was put off, and he was after- 
wards liberated on bail. The others 
were admitted evidence for the crown. 

The trial of Russel took place on the 
19th October, but he made no defence. 
After the statement and evidence had 
been gone through on the part of the 
crown, he spoke as follows: “ I shall 
not trouble my lawyer to make any 
statement of my case: I consider my- 
self precluded from making any, as a 
man of honour. There are but three 
possible modes of making defence: 
first, by calling witnesses to prove the 
innocence of my conduct; secondly, 


* Life of John P. Curran, by his Son, vol. ii. 

+ Among the persons confined at this time, charged with treasonable practices, 
were Isabella Shaw, Dundalk, and Margaret Munroe, Lisburn, imprisoned in the 
county of Antrim jail, Carrickfergus. ‘They were liberated in January 1804. 
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by calling them to impeach the credit 
of the other witnesses; and thirdly, 
proving an alibi. As I cannot resort 
to these modes of defence without in- 
volving others, I consider myself pre- 
cluded from any.” 

Previous to the charge of the judge, 
he asked if it was not permitted fora 
person in his situation to say a few 
words, as he wished to give his vale- 
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dictory advice to his countrymen in as 
concise a manner as possible, being 
well convinced how speedy would be 
the transition from that vestibule to the 
scaffold and the grave. He was told 
the proper time was previous to the 
sentence. In that period he spoke in 
an energetic, but rather an unconnected 
manner, for the space of about twenty 
minutes. * 








* His speech :—‘* Before I address myself to the audience, 1 return thanks to 
the gentlemen on the part of the crown for the accommodation and indulgence I have 
received during my confinement. I return my thanks to the gentlemen of the jury, 
for the patient investigation they afforded to my case ; and I return my thanks to the 
court, for the attention and politeness they have shewn during my trial. 

** In what I intend now to say, I sh: ill advert to two things : the first, apparently 
trifling, my dress; and secondly, my political seutiments and ‘conduct. T he attorney- 
general has been pleased to consider my dress in a ludicrous point of view: I should 
wish that he could turn tragedy into farce. The dress in which I now appe ar, this 
black silk handkerchief, I alw ays wore, even when I went into evening parties. As 
to my political sentiments, 1 shall express myself in as brief a manner as possible, 
not wishing to engross the time of the court. 1 look back to the last thirteen years 
of my life with entire satisfaction, being the period in which I have interfered in the 
transactions of Ireland. Though for my own share in them I am about to die, the 
gentlemen of the jury having by their verdict put the seal of truth upon the evidence 
now given against me—whether at this time, or in this country, situated as it is, 
it may be safe to inflict the punishment of death upon me for the offences with which 
I am charged, I leave to the gentlemen who conduct the prosecution. My death 
may, perhaps, be useful in deterring others from following my example: it may serve 
for a memorial to some, and in trying occasions it may inspire others with courage. 
I can now say, as far as my judgment enables me, that I have acted for the good of 
my country and of the world. It may be presumptuous in me to deliver my opinions 
as a statesman ; but as government has singled me out as a leader, and given me the 
appellation of a General, 1 am in some degree entitled so to do. To me it is plain 
that all things are verging to a change, when all shall be of one opinion. In ancient 
times we read of great empires having their rise and fall ; and yet do the old govern- 
ments proceed as if all things were immutable. From the time I could observe and 
reflect, | perceived there were two kinds of laws,—the laws of God and the laws of 
the state. By the former I have always endeavoured to regulate my conduct ; but 
that laws of the latter kind exist in Ireland, no one who knows me, I believe, can deny. 
That such laws * * * * * have existed i in former times, many and various 
examples clearly evince. . 

“« The Saviour of the world, Christ, died by the Roman laws ; by the same laws 
his apostles were put to the torture, and deprived of their existence, in his cause. 
By my conduct, 1 do not consider that I have committed any guilt: 
mitted no moral evil. 
gone before me. 


I have com- 
o not want many and bright examples of those who have 
1 do not tr 1 bright pl f those who have 


But did 1 look for this encouragement, the recent example of a 
youthful hero, a martyr in the cause of liberty, who has just died for his country, 


would inspire me. 1 have declined into the vale of manhood—lI have learned to 
estimate the realities and delusions of this world ;—he was surrounded by every 
thing that could endear the world to him, in the bloom of youth, with fond attac h- 
ments, and with the fascinating charms of health and innocence. ‘To this death, 
even in this state, I] look back with rapture. I have travelled much, and through 
various parts of the world, and I think the lrish are the most virtuous nation on the 
face of the earth: they are a good and a generous people, and, had I ten thousand 
lives, I would yield them in ther service. If it be the will of God that I suffer for 
that with which 1 am charged, 1 am perfectly resigned to submit to His holy dis- 
pensation ; but I know that, a Re He will it, not a hair of my head can be touched. 
As the soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ, I will bow me down to whatsoever | may be 
ordained to undergo in this mortal world. I do not wish to trespass much more upon 
the time of those who hear me ; and, did I do so, an indisposition which has seized 
me since | came into court would prevent my purpose. 

** However, before | go from this to a better world, | would address myselt to 
the landed aristocracy of this country. ‘The word, aristocracy, 1 do not mean to use 
as an insulting epithet, but in the common sense of the expression. Perhaps, as my 
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From his arrival at Downpatrick, 
he occasionally inquired if the French 
had landed in Ireland. Even on the 
morning of the day of bis execution, 
he made inquiry to that effect; and, 
on being answered in the negative, he 
expressed surprise. Ile was executed 
at Downpatrick, on the 2ist October. 
He said nothing on the scaffold, further 
than expressing a hope that he died in 
peace with all mankind. On the body 
being taken down, no provision had 
been made for its being decapitated ; 
and it was carried into the jail-yard for 
that purpose. Soon after, the execu- 
tioner made his appearance on the 
scaffold, with the head between his 
hands, the hair being too closely 
cropped to suspend it by. The corpse 
was interred at the parish church, 
Downpatrick ; where a plain slab 
marks the spot where rest his remains, 
on which is inscribed : 


“ Turis 1s THE Grave or Russet.” 


The front of this stone has been several 
times turned down to the ground, and 
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as often again replaced in its proper 
position. 

At the assizes held for the county 
of Antrim, bills for high treason were 
found against David Porter, Andrew 
Hunter, John M‘Owen, John Owen, 
and Joseph Thompson. Only the two 
first were put upon their trial, who 
were found guilty and executed. The 
others, who belonged to Ballymena, 
were some months after liberated, on 
giving bail. 

In October, Quigly, Stafford, and a 
person named Perot, belonging to Lu- 
can, near Dublin, were made prisoners 
at Ardfry, county of Galway. They 
were not brought to trial; and some 
years afterwards were liberated. 

A few persons connected with this 
rebellion, belonging to the county of 
Down, were confined in Belfast. On 
the night of the 29th September, 1804, 
they effected their escape by under- 
mining the walls of their prison. One 
hundred pounds reward was offered for 
the apprehension of each ; but none of 
them were taken. 


voice may be considered as the voice of one crying from the grave, what I now say 


may have some weight. 


1 see many around me who, during the last years of my life, 
have disseminated principles for which I am about to die. 


These gentlemen, who 


have all the wealth and power of the country in their hands, I strongly and warmly 
exhort to pay attention to the poor ;—by the poor, I mean the labouring classes of 
thecommunity, their tenantry and dependants. I advise them, for their own good, 
to look into their grievances, to sympathise in their distresses, and to spread comfort 
and happiness through their dwellings—it might be that they will not hold their 
power long ; and, at all events, to attend to the wants and distresses of the poor is 
their truest interest. If they hold their power, they will thus have friends around 
them ; and I am sure, unless they act thus, they never can he happy. 

«« J shall now appeal to the right hon. gentleman, in whose hands the lives of the 
prisoners are, that he will rest satisfied with my death, and let that alone suffice for 
the crimes into which it may be supposed I have deluded them. I trust the gentle- 
man will restore them to their friends and families. If he will do so, I can assure 
him that the breeze which conveys to him the prayers and blessings of their wives 
and children will be more grateful than that which may be tainted with the stench of 
putrified corpses, carrying with it the cries of the widow and orphans. Standing, as 
I do, in the presence of God and man, I entreat him to let my life alone atone for the 
fault of all, and that my blood alone may flow. 

“‘1f1 am therefore to die, I have two requests to make. My first is, that, as I 
have been for some time engaged in a work, possibly of some advantage to the world, 
{ may be indulged with three days for its completion.“ Secondly, as there are ties 
which even death cannot sever, and as there are some who have a regard for me after 
death, I request that my body, mutilated and disfigured as it may be, may be deli- 
vered, after the execution of the law, to these dear friends, that it may be conveyed 
to the ground where my parents are laid, and where these faithful few may be per- 
mitted to grieve. And now, about to pass into the presence of Almighty God, 
I declare I feel no enmity in my mind to any being—none to those persons who have 
borne testimony against me—none to those who have conducted the prosecution — 
none to the jury, who have pronounced the verdict of my death.” 

The judge then pronounced the sentence of death, to which he listened with the 
greatest composure, bowed respectfully to the court, and retired. 


_* This is understood to have been a commentary upon the Book of Revelations. 
After his death, all his papers were forwarded to Dublin. His request respecting 
his body was not complied with. 
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THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS. 


A TALE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


Parr I. 


We have had the last days of Pompeii, 
the last of the Tribunes, the last of the 
Mohicans, and the last of the Boéthics. 
Like every thing exotic in this country, 
the heroes of those Italian and Ame- 
rican stories have been very favourably 
received by the public. Whether this 
reception have been owing to our na- 
tional love and patronage of what is 
foreign, or to the genius which has 
adorned the Roman tales, and the in- 
terest inherent in those of the back 
settlements, it is not perhaps necessary 
to inquire. 

My object is rather to bespeak the 
courteous attention of the reader, while 
T relate the history of the last of a tribe 
of the purely indigenous species. The 
Highland laird, properly so called, is, 
alas! no more—-the obsequies were not 
long ago performed over the last pa- 
triarch of the race. 

At his death, he was eighty-six years 
of age, and was succeeded in his title 
and estates by his son and heir, then 
upwards of fifty. This latter had exer- 
cised the authority of regent of the 
estate, however, long before the old 
laird’s death. As the history of sire 
and of son must run parallel through 
a considerable part of this memoir, I 
shall designate the one as the ** Last of 
the Lairds,” the other as the “* modern 
laird.” He has a claim, indeed, as 
undoubted to rank first and foremost 
of this class, as his father had acquired 
to the patriarchal distinction of being 
the last of the class that preceded it. 

On coming to his estate, while yet a 
young man, the “ Last of the Lairds ” 
found himself lord absolute of the 
islands of C—ll, M@—k, E—g, R—m, 
and of a large portion of the isle of 
M—ll. His armorial bearings were 
graced with supporters; and in the 
hallowed ruins of Iona are to be seen, 
till this day, the ancestral effigies of 
some of the warriors of his family. 
They are carved in rude stone; and 
the veteran schoolmaster of the place 
tells you they have lain there for at 
least six hundred years. Their appear- 
ance lends testimony to the truth of 
this assertion, They look much fiercer 


than Guy, earl of Warwick ; and are 
booted, spurred, cuirassed, and vizored, 
according to the fashion of a very olden 
time. 

A lady of the family, it is not known 
how many centuries ago, was stolen 
from her home by the chief ofa rival 
clan, and left to perish on a rock at the 
entrance of the Sound of M—ll. It 
appears that such was the mode in 
which a laird of those days signified 
his displeasure at a lady’s refusal to 
give him her hand. The refractory 
damsel, with the sea up to her chin, 
was rescued from her perilous situation 
by some valiant chiefs of her own tribe. 
Hereupon ensued divers wars and san- 
guinary encounters between the clan of 
the M‘L—n and that which had offered 
so great an insult to their house. The 
result of this club-law was the in- 
creased celebrity of the then Laird of 
C—ll, and the extension of his landed 
possessions by many thousand acres of 
heath, moss, and rock. 

The more immediate predecessors 
of the “ Last of the Lairds” built a 
huge castle on the island of C—Il. It 
was in the form of a square ; and stood 
upon a foundation, partly sand, partly 
rock, near the sea-shore. It was to be 
at once the family mansion and strong- 
hold of the lairds of C—Il for the time 
being. Trees were not in fashion in 
those days, even in the more cultivated 
parts of the lowlands of Scotland. In 
the island of C—ll, exposed to every 
blast from heaven, the attempt to rear 
them would have been then, as it would 
be still, all but preposterous. I doubt 
if either the sarcasms of Dr. Johnson, 
or the mania for planting of the “ mo- 
dern laird,’ will ever stimulate to the 
hopeless task. Like the fox which 
despised the grapes he could not reach, 
the Lairds of C—Il affected a thorough 
dislike of trees. This family antipathy 
to wood descended in hereditary suc- 
cession so strong to the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” that when he was constrained, 
by the frequent remonstrances of his 
guests, and supplications of his wife 
and daughters, to build a garden-wall, 
for shelter to some apples and pears, 
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he built it to the extraordinary height 
of thirty feet—not so much that he 
might protect his fruit, as hide from 
his eyes the ornament, so odious and 
so often denounced, of trees. He 
threatened with ejectment every te- 
nant who should dare to plant a fir 
or an ash; and he excused himself 
respecting the fruit-trees in his own 
garden, by saying that the visits he 
received from ** Southrons” made his 
planting them necessary. It was 
thought, he observed, that they could 
not have even a little fruit in the 
Highlands; and it was proper the 
laird should shew them that he could 
have, not only apples and pears, but 
whatever else he pleased in C—ll. 
Dark, frowning, solitary, stood the 
quadrangular castle erected on that 
bleak spot: near it, as its only orna- 
ment, was the quadrangular garden- 
wall. The waves of the sea, in threat- 
ening noise and tumult, dashed them- 
selves upon the beach; the sand was 
whirled in eddies, and collected in 
huge masses around the castle; the 
sea-gulls screamed; and the long, 
black reefs of immovable rock shat- 
tered into white foam the billows, as 
they rolled their accumulated heaps of 
waters upon the towering and mis- 
shapen ridges by which the island was 
begirt. The .‘* Last of the Lairds” 
prided himself—but God knows why— 
upon the possession ofsomearchitectural 
genius. He thought the elevation of 
Castle C—ll was not in keeping with 
the extent of its basement; and he 
raised upon it, accordingly, a top story, 
but entirely out of keeping and pro- 
portion with the lower part of the 
building. So fantastic was the height, 
so much greater the weight of the new 
story than the old walls could support, 
that foundations began to sink, rafters 
to give way, and the whole tenement 
to become a rickety prey to wind and 
weather. There were only some strag- 
gling apartments in it, here and there, 
that were at all habitable. With true 
Highland tenacity, however, the “ Last 
of the Lairds” only clung the more 
closely to the mansion of his fathers, 
the more he had rendered it at once 
uncomfortable and uncouth. Not only 
80, but he shewed every visitor that 
came to it what he called “ his im- 
provements ;” and wo betide the un- 
fortunate wight who might chance to 
hazard an expression of disapproval ! 
The tenantry of C—ll amounted to 
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about fifteen hundred persons ; that of 
the other islands, of which the “ Last 
of the Lairds” was lord, to about as 
many more. His subjects were, in all, 
three thousand. He exercised over 
the whole of them a control as des- 
potic and unlimited as that of any 
feudal baron of the Norman reign. 
The associations connected by the 
vassals of the laird with his family 
disdained the limits of feasible tradi- 
tion, and ran far back into the regions 
of fiction and romance. Hence the 
deferential fear and trembling in which 
he kept them, and the prompt obe- 
dience, untainted by the presumption 
of either thought or opinion, which 
they yielded to the letter of his com- 
mands. From nearly constant residence 
among them, and occasional favours 
condescendingly conferred, he had a 
slight hold upon their affections ; but 
his countenance was seldom lit up into 
a smile. His word was a law; and 
against his frown who could stand? 
Fear, fear, was the principle of his 
reign ; and though, to casual and super- 
ficial observers, the alacrity with which 
he was obeyed might appear the in- 
stinctive dictate of respectful attach- 
ment, yet, by those initiated into the 
secret source of his authority, this ap- 
parent regard was known to be only 
the mongrel spawn of servile adulation. 
The clergyman was the creature of his 
nod ; the sheriff, the subservient tool of 
his pleasure ; and the officers of cus- 
toms and excise were the mere beings 
of his lordly creation. He was in the 
habit of using, in his courts-leet, a 
well-known “ yellow stick.” It was 
not less the emblem of his undisputed 
power, than the frequent minister of 
his hot, ungovernable wrath. Forget- 
ting, often, the dignity of the judge, he 
would let fall this sceptre of his autho- 
rity in such unequivocal wise upon the 
shoulders of an assumed delinquent, as 
brought him, with all his Highland 
muscularity, to the ground. 

The income of the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” especially during the war, 
when cattle, sheep, and kelp, were all 
high, was from five to six thousand 
a-year. It was impossible for him, on 
his island of rock and sand, and iso- 
lated patches of fertility and verdure, 
to spend more than the half of it. 
Poultry, eggs, vegetables, fish, were 
ail brought to him in feudal homage 
by his tenants. His mountains abounded 
with grouse and deer; and he reared 
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his own beef and mutton. Ilis only 
expense was for wine, groceries, ser- 
vants’ wages, and clothes. Three thou- 
sand a-year, even with Highland hos- 
pitality, will go a prodigious way in 
providing these. The laird’s invariable 
practice was to make all his guests 
drunk as quickly after dinner as pos- 
sible; but six pipes of wine a-year 
enabled him to do this very effectually. 
Steam-boats were not in use in his 
days; and the island of C—Hl is unap- 
proachable, even by them, from No- 
vember till April. His feast and festive 
days, therefore, were during the sum- 
mer months. He then circulated the 
glass so freely, that most of his guests 
had their first sleep on the carpet, 
under the table ; and himself, a four- 
bottle man, was carried off in state to 
bed by a couple of servants. This dis- 
tinction he owed solely and entirely to 
his being the “ Laird.” It is reported 
that, on one of these occasions, his 
Bacchanalian powers succumbed to 
those of a portly and poetic personage 
at the Scotch bar, of the name of Peter 
Robertson. Peter survived all compe- 
titors at table ; and as the laird, in the 
act of commencing his fifth bottle, was 


first laid prostrate, and then carried off 


in his usual state, Peter, it is said, with 

his wonted felicity of application, pro- 

nounced this elegy, from Blair, on the 

corpse — 

** Sorry pre-eminence of high descent, 
Above the vulgar born to rot in state.” 


It is recorded, however, that the advo- 
cate pronounced his self-complacent 
dirge in sotta voce ; for though it might 
have been said of him, as of Tam 
O’Shanter— 

“Kings may be fou, but Tam was 

glorious,” 

yet was the advocate’s triumphant ex- 
pression of his glory under the control 
of that discretion which whispered to 
him, that, if the servants should over- 
hear any such contemptuous allusion 
to their master’s fallen estate, and 
should give even a garbled account 
of it to him in the morning, neither 
the wit, the eloquence, nor the good- 
humoured spirit of the barrister’s bor- 
rowed illustration, would have averted 
the argumentum ad hominem of the 
* yellow stick.” Besides, Peter was, 
and is, a staunch Tory ; the laird was, 
but now no longer is, a very aristo- 
cratic Whig. Persons of this character 
cannot patiently brook Tory jokes; and 
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the laird’s fiery temper, easy at all times 
of ignition, would have burned, on such 
an occasion as this, with a fury “ one 
seven times the hotter,” from the con- 
sideration of the party politics of the 
man who had illumed it. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” had five 
daughters. He thought it was neither 
becoming his own state to live a life 
of total seclusion, nor doing justice to 
their pretensions to keep them entirely 
shut out from the world. He saved, 
by two or three successive years’ resi- 
dence on his island, fifteen hundred to 
two thousand a-year; and when his 
daughters were grown up, he sallied 
forth, with four or five thousand pounds 
in his pocket, every second or third 
year, to visit the beau monde. At first, 
he confined his excursions to Edin- 
burgh ; but extended them, by degrees, 
to York, Harrowgate, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, and other places of gay 
resort. Wherever he was, he was one 
of the élite. His handsomely appointed 
equipage, entertainments, and _ stylish 
abode ; his supporters, and old family 
name ; the beauty of his daughters (for 
they were all fine women), and his 
piper, gorgeously dressed in Highland 
costume, procured for him a first-rate 
reception among the fashionable and 
the gay. The piper was an indispens- 
able part of the travelling equipage of 
the laird; and it may he conceived 
what sort of sensation was likely to be 
created in Bath, or at Leamington, by 
his parading in front of the Highland 
chieftain’s mansion or hotel, with va- 
riegated streamers floating on the breeze 
from the pipes of his instrument, to 
announce, in the wild jargon of its 
mountain tones, that his master and 
guests were about to sit down to dinner. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” made no 
difference in his arrangements, in this 
respect, from those adopted at Castle 
C—1ll. Wherever he was, he thought 
he had a right to have his dinner-hour 
announced by the piper. To have had 
a bell rung for this purpose, would 
have sounded in his Celtic ears like 
profanation. Besides, he was a mili- 
tary man. He-had been colonel of the 
Aberdeenshire militia; and he had 
never, he said, allowed the officers of 
his mess to be summoned to dinner by 
the drums beating the “ Roast Beef of 
Old England ”— it was always by the 
bagpipes ; and was he now to abandon 
the martial instrumeat of his fathers, 
merely because modern refinement al- 
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fected to despise it? No; that was his 
chief reason for being proud of it. 
Then he would contend, that his 
guests were as widely scattered at a 
watering-place, or in Edinburgh, as 
the officers quartered in a country 
town: but, whether it were so or not, 
that it was fitting the inhabitants should 
know the hour at which the laird was 
going to dinner. I don’t think he had 
ever heard of the African potentate, who 
gave similar notice of his sitting down 
to all the monarchs of the earth, with 
the addenda of permission to them to 
go and do likewise. If the laird had, 
the barbarian analogy might have dri- 
ven him from his fondly cherished 
habit of feudal assumption. No enter- 
tainment, wherever they might be, was 
complete without the Misses M‘L—n 
of C—Il; no dinner party comme il faut 
without the “ Last of the Lairds.” 

In the naval excursions which he 
was obliged to take from his island, 
before he could reach the mainland, 
he often boxed about, in his Highland 
yacht, for a week together. He now 
spent the night in some dreary creak, 
and was anon beating for days against 
the wind, the tide, and the waves, till 
the sails of the bark, and the gowns 
and coats of the passengers, were 
drenched in the brine of many a 
Highland sea. The greater the storm, 
the more was the laird in his glee. 
Ile made the piper blow a pibroch in 
the teeth of the gale. If the ladies 
either felt or affected fear, he ordered 
them instantly to bed. They trembled 
more at his frown than at that of the 
storm; and, at length, they became 
excellent sailors. He used purposely 
to put to sea in bad weather, that he 
might receive the admiring homage of 
second-rate lairds, and the congratula- 
tions and applause of the higher, though 
ever obsequious class of neighbours, at 
whose houses he condescended to stop. 
He was also pleased to hear the praise 
of his daughters, trained to courage and 
endurance by his hardihood, at the 
mouths of the Highland gentry, who, 
on the appearance of the well-known 
banner of his boat, crowded to the 
beach to welcome and receive him. 

On the laird’s return from those ex- 
cursions, he was wont to carry with 
him, in his yacht, from the last point 
of embarkation on the mainland, a num- 
ber of friends, adherents, and admirers, 
to partake of his hospitalities in the 
weather-beaten Castle of C—ll. As 
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they passed the various heights on 
either shore of the Sound of M—ll, 
bonfires blazed on the most conspi- 
cuous summits of the dreary hills. 
The bagpipes on the land re-echoed 
the pibrochs of the bagpipes afloat ; 
and crowds of half-naked vassals were 
heaped upon the rocky promontories, 
to shout a wild hurra of welcome to 
the returning bark of the laird, as it 
swept over the foaming flood that laved 
their shores. As they drew near to the 
Castle of C—ll, if it were at night, the 
whole island seemed in a blaze. If the 
arrival were during the day, the whole 
tenantry on the sea-girt spot congre- 
gated to receive the company. 

The inhabitants of C—Il thought that 
the laird had a much better right to the 
title of “ Lord of the Isles,” than the 
head of the family which now usurps 
it. Their shew of deferential respect 
to him and his guests, accordingly, 
was altogether like that of feudo- 
baronial times. Every rock on the 
huge, misshapen pier, became the pe- 
destal of a man ready to draw his clay- 
more in support of the caprice, or to 
throw himself into the sea to gratify 
the whim, of the laird. The pier had 
been as substantial as once was the 
castle ; but, from some engineering 
improvements of the laird, it was now 
become quite as much a wreck. The 
foaming waves had dashed in among 
the loosened stones ; and these, covered 
with sea-weed and slippery slime, were 
tossed into detached masses of every 
size and shape. Here was a pyramidal 
clump, there a quadrangular heap. 
Now a huge isolated rock, as round 
and glassy smooth as a pebble, and 
then a large stone, at a sloping angle, 
obstructed the approach to the dreary 
abode of the M‘L—ns. It was curious, 
but rather nervous, to observe the pre- 
cipitous and anxious efforts that, heed- 
less of all personal danger, were made 
by the subjects of the laird. to land him 
and his suite. One man missed his 
footing, in an attempt to jump on the 
rocks, a distance of eight feet, and was 
presently immerged to the chin; a se- 
cond slid into a whirlpool, and was 
dashed about in it like a log; a third 
and a fourth swam to the chains of the 
yacht, with ropes between their teeth ; 
while a small punt, overloaded by offi- 
cious assistants, gave its contents to 
the element of waters. Hawsers were 
thrown from the bounding yaeht to the 
beach, and fastened to rusty iron-rings 
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and bolts, Oars and planks and chairs 
were thrust forward, or laid down, at 
every point likely to render them a 
means of enabling the party toland. A 
discordant din, of the most uncouth lan- 
guage ever heard, pervaded the throng. 
The athletic man pushed the feeble one 
aside; and he, nothing daunted by the 
discomfiture which had plunged him 
into the surge, kept bawling at the top 
of his voice to others what to do. 

At length the whole party, drenched 
to the skin, and after many hairbreadth 
escapes, were landed. You might have 
seen the Lady C—Il borne triumphantly 
to the shore, upon a chair which rested 
on the brawny shoulders of two gigantic 
clansmen. The daughters of the laird 
followed in similar state. Several gen- 
tlemen of the party, laying hold of oars, 
were carried off on them, by two or 
three sturdy Gaels, as Irishmen carry 
their bundles at the end of their sticks. 
One gentieman lest both hat and wig, 
while hanging over the shoulders of a 
one-eyed Cyclops of the Hebrides, 
almost as tall as Polyphemus himself. 
Three or four passengers were washed 
in by the surge, clinging to the beam- 
ends of the punt which had upset. A 
laird of the better class, disdaining the 
personal assistance or support of a 
man like himself, jumped upon a rock, 
and by a sudden jerk, shorewise, of one 
of the small hawsers attached to the 
vessel, was kilted into the air, and, 
at one fell swoop of a yawning wave, 
stranded upon the sandy beach. 

The laird was, of course, himself the 
last person, except the crew, to quit 
the yacht. When it came to his turn 
to land, he tied one end of a rope 
round his waist, and, throwing the 
other end toward the beach, where half 
a dozen of his vassals stood to receive 
him, he gallantly dashed into the sea. 
Half swimming, half dragged, wholly 
drenched, he gained the shore, and 
there, shaking his clothes, he affected 
to make very light of the whole matter. 
He simply remarked, that it was rather 
rough landing ; and prescribed cherry- 
brandy for the ladies, and mountain- 
dew for the gentlemen. Without more 
ceremony, he led the way to the castle, 
and welcomed his guests to the island 
of C—ll. They were followed by a 


dense multitude of the tenantry, shout- 
ing to them, in Gaelic, a welcome, 
which, if its cordiality were to be esti- 
mated by its vociferous din, was the 
warmest ever uttered. 
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All were too much afraid of the laird, 
to offer any fastidious remarks upon the 
perilous predicaments in which they had 
severally been. They even affected to 
join him in his laugh ; and to acquiesce 
in his observation, “ that the pier was 
a good pier—only a little damaged, of 
late, by wind and weather.” 

When parties like these got into the 
castle for a season, there was no end 
to the feasting, dancing, drinking, pip- 
ing, and general rejoicing. Numerous 
vassals, dressed in the tartan of the 
clan, were in attendance to do honour 
to the laird and his guests. A favoured 
few of the better class of tenants were 
admitted to a seat at the festive board. 
They increased your awe for the laird, 
by the godly fear and trembling with 
which they ate their repast in his pre- 
sence. If heasked them to take a glass 
of wine with him, their eyes sparkled 
with unwonted lustre; and they were 
sure, for one bumper they filled up for 
themselves, to spill, in their agitation, 
another upon the tablecloth. “ What 
the devil makes you afraid?” on one 
such occasion, said the laird. ‘ Just 
yoursel, laird,” replied the candid, but 
simple Caledonian. 

The great hall of the castle was 
adorned with claymores, which a mo- 
dern wight could scarcely lift, much 
less wield. Corselets, greaves, vizors, 
and shields, were displayed upon the 
walls, in alternate contrast with the 
full-length portraits, in sad decay, of a 
long line of fierce-looking ancestors. 
The laird himself, in his colonel’s uni- 
form ; and his lady, in a full dress of 
some fifty years ago, were the only 
specimens of modern portrait-painting, 
or symptoms of innovation in costume, 
among the ancestral family group. 

The laird professed Whig politics ; 
but, like many other Whigs, he in- 
dulged in very despotic practices. 
From some ofthem I am quite sure that 
the highest Tory I ever knew would 
have shrunk in dismay: he would 
have stood aghast at the contemplation 
of so latitudinarian and unscrupulous 
an exercise of prerogative. 

Of course, all within the sphere of 
the laird’s control were imbued with 
a political tinge similar to his own. 
Any thing else on their part would 
neither have been tolerated nor safe. 
Argument was a thing unknown at 
Castle C ll. The laird’s dictum 
superseded all fastidious casuistry, 
quenched the very appearance of con- 
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tradictory opinion, and would have 
swallowed up, in its voracious appetite 
for passive obedience, every trace of 
independent thought in others. 

I have heard of a remote cousin of 
his, with a commission in the army, 
who ventured, on one occasion, to differ 
in opinion from the laird on a point of 
military discipline. 

Neither scrupulous nor choice in his 
epithets, “ By G—!” said the laird, 
“ ifthat is your opinion, you had better 
be off to-morrow ; for, whatever disci- 
pline may be in the army, you know 
very well what it is in C ll. Never 
man dared to stay four-and-twenty 
hours upon the island, after having 
once presumed to dispute my opinion.” 

An open boat was prepared, accord- 
ingly, next day, for the laird’s presump- 
tuous cousin. He was landed (and it 
was lucky for him that he escaped 
being drowned) on the Isle of M———ll, 
at the point nearest to C ll. He 
was there left upon the beach, to make 
the best of his way to his barracks. 
The story was told at his mess ; and it 
was on all hands agreed, that, if the 
laird were commander-in-chief, the 
army would be on a different footing, 
and a much more efficient one, in mat- 
ter of discipline, than that on which it 
was. 

How the laird would have treated 
the question of the ‘ abolition of flog- 
ging’ may be readily conceived. He 
had, it is true, no “ cat-o’nine-tails ;” 
but it would have taken many of these 
to counterbalance the weight of his 
“yellow stick,” and to sustain the au- 
thority kept up by the constant sight, 
and not unfrequent use, of that for- 
midable sceptre. Many a man was 
there in C Il who might have com- 
pared shoulders with Thyrsites. 

In addition to other modes of punish- 
ment, the laird had one dreadfully 
effective. He had chosen, in the 
bleakest part of the island of M ll, 


a spot which he very appropriately ‘ 


called “* Siberia.” Thither he banished 
his untractable subjects to live a life of 
dreariness and wo, amid chilling cold 
and barren rocks, and stunted heath. 
In comparison of the wretched hovel 
that covered them —I cannot say shel- 
tered—the worst Irish cabins I ever 
saw are comfortable. There was a 
mere pittance of yellow, unhealthy 
grass around them, on which to sup- 
port the moving skeleton of a cow that 
reluctantly yielded to them her scanty 
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drops of attenuated milk for their sup- 
port. This was the sole sauce they 
had to the potatoes that here and there 
thinly sown, with scarce room for ex- 
istence and growth, struggled into birth 
among the crevices of the rock. 

Oh, callousness supreme! Oh, well- 
abolished excrescence of tyrannical 
power in the “ Last of the Lairds !” 

Let those who shall hereafter visit, in 
admiration, Staffa and Iona, remember 
that there is a spot near them in the 
Isle of M ll; and that such spot, 
still retaining in its vicinity the name 
of “ Siberia,” is the one which I have 
described, and was the one appro- 
priated to the purpose which I have 
detailed. Nay, let them know, that 
there is still so much of the old leaven 
of “ yellow-stick” supremacy in the 
present generation, that I passed this 
very spot not many years ago; that I 
passed it in company with the youngest 
daughter (now, of course, an old wo- 
man) of the “ Last of the Lairds ;” and 
that, while my blood was fast chilling 
within me by the contemplation of a 
place so unearthly, chosen as that on 
which human beings were forced to 
wring out the dregs of a wretched ex- 
istence at the capricious will of a des- 
potic and untutored mind; that while 
I was bemoaning me thus, the laird’s 
daughter, pointing with her finger to 
the place, said, in a laughing and even 
self-complacent tone, “ That was my 
father’s ‘ Siberia.’” Yet this lady, as 
will be seen by the sequel, is a saint,— 
a very notable personage for distribut- 
ing tracts, reading the Scriptures, and 
doing other works of charity among the 
poor. 

In person the ‘ Last of the Lairds” 
was stout, muscular, athletic. He was 
about the middle stature, having very 
large feet and hands, high cheek-bones, 
and a countenance of which the perma- 
nent feature was inflexible severity. 
He seldom relaxed it into a smile, ex- 
cept upon occasions of self-compla- 
cency. These occasions were when 
flattering pictures of his greatness and 
supremacy arose to his view in the 
mirror of his own reflections; but he 
liked the portrait still better, and 
smiled the more condescendingly, when 
it was drawn for him in the presence 
of others, by some dependent syco- 
phant, who had the magical power of 
connecting with one or other of the car- 
dinal virtues every peculiarity of the 
laird’s character and temper. 
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Such was the “ Last of the Lairds” 
in the meridian ofhis glory. That was 
about a quarter of a century ago. 

Of his daughters, three contracted 
matrimonial alliances in the course of 
the laird’s excursions into the gay 
world. One of the three married a 
captain in the army, of small property. 

So quickly did grandchildren to the 
« Last of the Lairds” spring out of this 
alliance, that his son-in-law was fain 
to sell his commission, and, with ten or 
twelve scions of the house of C ll, 
to proceed upon a grant of government 
lands to New South Wales. He has 
there further increased the population, 
by an addition to his family of five or 
six sons and daughters. He now holds 
on a precarious existence, amid fre- 
quent attacks from the bush-rangers, 
bad crops, robbery of stock, parching 
droughts, overwhelming torrents of 
rain, and other natural and inevitable 
adjuncts of colonising enterprise. 

Another daughter of the laird inter- 
married with a branch of the nobility. 
Her son, to whom descended the title 
of Lord B-——shire, is unknown to 
the world, except, indeed, to the limited 
portion of it in the vicinity of Hampton 
Court. The sister of this hopeful, 
though retiring, youth, lately became a 
lady in her own right; married the 
young Laird of L ; and bids fair to 
extend the race, ifnot eclipse the fame, 
of the family of her grandsire, the “ Last 
of the Lairds.” 

The only other married daughter be- 
came so under circumstances a little 
peculiar. A writer to the signet, of 
some note in his profession, but of ob- 
scure family, paid his addresses to her. 
He was a little man, with a bald head, 
a vivacious eye, and one leg six inches 
shorter than the other. This leg, rest- 
ing on a boot-heel of artificial height 
proportioned to the natural deficiency, 
in length, of the limb, gives the little 
man of the law, when he walks, all the 
appearance of a mountain in labour, 
The lady, on the other hand, was a fine 
woman ; but her father, the “ Last of 
the Lairds,” could give her no dower. 
She was past that blooming period of 
life at which ladies ean afford to think, 
“there is yet plenty of time.” It is 
said that she at first coldly received, 
and at length affected quite to reject, 
the addresses of the anxious writer to 
the signet. But, perceiving for the first 
time, one morning at ber toilette, dis- 
tinct symptoms of one or two coming 
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wrinkles under the eye, she sealed that 
very day, by the acceptance of the 
lawyer's hand, at once his fate and her 
own. She took him for better, for 
worse; and is now the mother of a 
large and promising family of boys, 
What is better, not one of them, as re- 
gards the leg, is “ a chip of the old 
block.” They are as hale, healthy, and 
robust, as if they had proceeded from 
the loins of the laird himself. 

For the two other daughters, one, the 
eldest, most lady-like and intelligent of 
them all, was ofa naturally delicate con- 
stitution. She had her death accelerated 
by the periloussystem ofa late celebrated 
quack. This charlatan had the cruelty 
to rub into her flesh, when there was 
scarce any left to cover her skeleton 
frame, his sponges dipped in the cor- 
rosive liquid which burns and kills, 
Poor Miss M‘L n fell an admiring 
victim and dupe to his practice. The 
soi-disant J’sculapius of the human 
race went further than this. He per- 
suaded the lady he was in love with 
her ; and, under a double delusion on 
her part, that she was the object of his 
admiration, and destined to be one of 
his most celebrated cures, he wrung from 
her many hundred pounds. I am inti- 
mately acquainted with the gentleman 
who deposited with Lady O—e, for the 
empiric’s benefit, the last ¢wo hundred 
pounds left to him by Miss M‘L——a, 
on her death-bed. This sum was in 
the shape of a promissory note of his 
own, cancelled by the expiring patient, 
with her dying benediction endorsed 
upon it, for his treatment of her. This 
man’s killing secret, at an expense of 
ten thousand pounds, has passed into 
the hands of three speculative admirers 
of his. It is now used in a way of 
more lenient application, under the di- 
rection ofa conscientious medical man. 
Rut he is controlled, sometimes con- 
strained, by the directors of the joint- 
stock company, to operate in a way not 
always in accordance with his own bet- 
ter judgment, and quite hazardous 
enough to inspire distrust, if not irre- 
trievably injure the constitution. 

The last, and youngest, ofthe daugh- 
ters of the laird, lived till she was forty, 
without the offer of a husband; and 
then turned saint. She spoiled, at her 
eleventh hour, a matrimonial alliance 
with a gentleman rather saintly dis- 
posed too. But she went too far for 
him. Before the final and fatal ques- 
tion was put, she had taken up with 
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sunday-schools and tract-societies. She 
braided her hair, and would no longer 
patronise a highland reel. She in- 
sisted upon extempore prayer and 
Methodistical preaching. She would 
not walk round the borders of the lake 
on a Sunday; and, like Sir Andrew 
Agnew, thought it a mortal sin to eat 
hot meat on that day. She became 
lady-patroness of a temperance society, 
and insisted upon her admirer enrolling 
his name as a member of it, in the very 
land of mountain-dew. Now this the 
gentleman would not do. He was 
fond of shooting grouse, angling for 
trout, and ever and anon slaking his 
thirst with some of the “ sma’ still” 
commingled with a little of the limpid 
water which gurgled in the spring, or 
came dashing down the glen. A com- 
promise was attempted. ‘“ Ile might 
have one part spirits to six parts water.” 
It would not do. He could see no 
congruity in the laird’s carousals with 
his friends over their wine and milk- 
punch, while the solitary shepherd, the 
chilled mountaineer, or even the thirsty 
sportsman, were to be debarred the en- 
joyment, or restricted in the use of their 
favourite and less expensive beverage. 
Ile, therefore, made all the haste com- 
patible with decorum to escape from 
sainted thraldom; and he succeeded. 
He has since learned that demureness 
is not religion; that it is written: 
“ Rejoice, and again I say rejoice ;” 
that the Son of Man came “ eating and 
drinking,” and declared himseff—and, 
of course, his ‘* brethren,” who 
“ one” with Him—** Lord even of tte 
Sabbath.” He has finally learned that 
the “ Author of every good and perfect 
gift,” so far from taking pleasure in 
sighs, groans, broad philacteries, and 
Pharisaical abstinence, has expressly 
said of Himself: ‘ Llow great is his 
gooduess, and how great is his beauty ! 
Corn shall make the young men cheer- 
ful, and new wine the maids (Zech. ix. 
7” 

lor the devotee who thus got rid of 
such a scapegrace, she is now distri- 
buting tracts in a little village, or rather 
collection of hovels, not a hundred 
miles from the highland ‘ Siberia.” 
She is harassing her brother's tenants, 
by throwing every obstacle in the way 
of their drinking whisky, and assuring 
them that they will go toa much warmer 
place than either C llor M——ll, 
unless they sing psalms six days in the 
Week, aud, praying in the spirit, abstain 
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from all amusement and recreation on 
the seventh. She has a gifted cobbler 
in the parish, that can spin out a high- 
land sermon of three hours’ duration ; 
while she herself sings bass to the tenor 
of a Gaelic schoolmaster, and thus 
leads with him the vociferous melody 
of the conventicle. She will not read 
Sunday newspapers, except they are 
sent to her gratis; and then, quietly, 
she will. The literature of magazines, 
reviews, and other profane publications, 
she holds in abhorrence. She says, “ it 
is quite maraculous how men of litterary 
genus can employ their éalons on such 
subjects.” 

In the midst of all this sanctity she 
has not, of course, forgotten the * one 
thing needful.” A rich uncle of hers 
(of whom further mention will be made 
in the sequel) arrived some years ago 
from India. The saint laid siege to 
him,—flattered, coaxed, teased him, till 
she got first a little fortune given to 
her, and, subsequently, enough to 
enable her to build, for comfort and 
enjoyment during the declining years of 
her single blessedness, a very nice cot- 
tage ornée. She has romantically chris- 
tened it the “ Retreat.” In this “ Re- 
treat” she is surrounded by some two 
hundred miserable, starving, filthy vil- 
lagers, the congregated off-scourings 
and scum of the laird’s estate. Among 
these does she exercise her works of 
piety and charity. She endeavours to 
induce them to banish smoke from 
hovels that_have been coated and re- 
coal om the first day on 
which (fey were made to hold together. 
She suggests, but, alas! in 
for removing the hen and chi 
pig, and the half-starved calf, fro 
wretched apartment occupied in com- 
mon by them and the cheerless human 
inmates. She is very anxious for a 
better system of police than now ob- 
tains in the one filthy street in the vil- 
lage, filled, nay, almost choked up, as 
it ever has been, by huge “* middens,” 
or dunghills, piled in formidable array. 
in front of the door of each cabin. She 
has offered a premium of half-a-crown 
for an enclosure large and efficient 
enough to protect a dozen cabbage- 
plants. Poor woman! she knows not, 
all the while, that she is “cutting blocks 
with a razor.” She cannot see the in- 
congruity of a religious philanthropist, 
like herself, stepping out of a most 
comfortable dwelling, set up in the 
very heart of surrounding misery and 
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squalid poverty, as if to insult the one 
and triumph over the other. The 
wretched paupers she visits in attire of 
silk and sable, doles out to them about 
five pounds a-year, and calls it the 
“ widow’s mite.” She remembers not 
that this mite was “ all” the poor wi- 
dow’s living—“ even all her sub- 
stance ;” but she would have an analogy 
implied as existing between herself, 
who gives not a fiftieth part of her 
substance to the poor, and the lauded 
widow who cast her “ all” into the 
treasury; and was, on this very ac- 
count, said by our Saviour to have 
given more than they all, who only of 
their “ abundance” cast in. 

Oh, how rank is the rotten root of 
such religious pretension as that of the 
lady of the “ Retreat!” It is worse in 
my eyes than the smoke of a highland 
cabin, and more abhorrent in my nos- 
trils than the effluvia of many highland 
middens. And yet I have not shewn 
some of its worst features. I have 
said that the recluse’s “ mite” is not a 
fiftieth part of her yearly substance. If 
the presents made to her of eggs, fowl, 
fish, and milk, and the work done upon 
her garden walks and blighted shrub- 
beries, by her pauper population, were 
taken into the account, her ostenta- 
tiously bestowed “ mite” would not be 
a hundredth part ofher substance. But 
then, if she gave move, where would be 
the money for finery,—where the 
worldly distinction necessary to be 
kept up by a daughter of the “ Last of 
the Lairds?” Where would be that 
happy combination, in short, of sainted 
luxury and wealth walking through the 
needle’s eye to heaven ? 

To remedy the defects of her so- 
called “ scanty means,” the recluse 
some time ago established, at her cot- 
tage, under the superintendence of an 
old servant, a small chandler’s shop. 
The ostensible object of it was to sup- 
ply the poor with meal, salt, herrings, 
tapes, needles, pins, sugar, starch, 
candles, and coarse cloth for clothing, 
at — cost. 

e real object was to be charitable 
at a small expense. But, alas! the 
godly calculation defeated its own pru- 
dential aim; for, though there were 
many purchasers, there were no payers ; 
and in less than twelve months the af- 
fairs of the shop were swamped in the 
bogs of confusion and bankruptcy. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” had a 
son—one only son and heir--as differ- 
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ent, save and except in the pride of 
family, from the laird himself,as a mo- 
dern beau from a Saxon warrior. There 
being no means of educating this son at 
home, and the laird pretending to no 
great discrimination as to the best se- 
minary at which to train a young gen- 
tleman of such large prospects, the 
scion of the house of C ll was, by 
the advice of others (advice how seldom 
offered, and how rarely followed !) sent 
by his father to Eton. He there dis- 
tinguished himself; but it was not for 
learning, industry, or ingenuity. Idle, 
listless, volatile, and awkwardly affect- 
ing withal some degree of facetiousness 
and levity, he was despatched from 
school with a modicum of parrot-like 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and the 
reputation of being a highland nonde- 
script. It was remarked of him, that he 
had neither the characteristics of a 
Scotch laird nor of an English gentle- 
man. He was an odd compound of 
both —a sort of mongrel personage,— 
with all the qualities of a Scotchman 
but his sagacity, and all those of an 
Englishman but his address. 

Sometime after leaving Eton he was 
translated to the guards; and, after 
having seen a great deal of service in 
Hyde Park and at St. James’s Palace, 
he was promoted to the brevet rank of 
captain. This brevet rank, in the 
north, was sufficient to stamp him a 
colonel; and Colonel M‘L n, like 
his father before him, accordingly re- 
turned to the highlands. 

It was upon a call from the “ Last 
of the Lairds” to consider of an al- 
liance, by means of which the estates 
should descend to heirs male, in line 
direct. It was abomination to the 
laird to think of the possibility of their 
going off at a tangent to any of the nu- 
merous collateral branches of the great 
genealogical trunk. 

The proposed alliance was with one 
of the co-heiresses and daughters of the 
great Glasgow banker, Mr. D ° 
Though not a desirable connexion in 
point of family, yet the laird thought 
that his son had blood enough of his 
own to carry off this reproach. The 
young lady was to bring him a dower 
of forty thousand pounds, to be equally 
divided at her death among the children 
of the family lawfully begotten. “ The 
settlement,” observed the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” “ provides a comfortable in- 
come for the present heir-apparent of 
C Il; and so takes him off his 
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father’s hands. The reversion to the 
children,” he said, “ affords a reason- 
able prospect, in due time, of another 
island being added to the estate, by 
the anticipated and much-desired heir- 
presumptive.” 

Preliminaries having been thus ar- 
ranged, the marriage ceremony was 
duly performed. All the parties to it 
were satisfied. The Glasgow banker 
had bought a great alliance for his 
daughter; and the highland laird, be- 
side a tolerable annuity for the young 
couple, had effectually secured, as he 
thought, the prospective aggrandise- 
ment of the family name and estates. 

Tis a pity, methinks, that men who 
are so wise in their day and generation 
as to be able thus boldly to legislate, 
and thus prudently to provide for the 
distant future, should not have a little 
more control over the events shut up in 
the womb of time to come. "Twere, 
surely, no more than consistent that he 
who runs his prospective schemes into 
a second and third generation should 
be able to foresee, at least, if not con- 
trol, what may happen in a year, a 
month, a week, a day, an hour, or even 
amoment. To confess himself impo- 
tent in this respect, while yet, by pro- 
spective legislation for a century, he is 
usurping the attributes of Divinity, is, 
surely, a strong and a strange proof at 
once of his inconsistency and presump- 
tion. And, yet, what species of legis- 
lation so common as this, especially 
for the preservation of wealth and suc- 
cession in families? We would per- 
petuate those riches which proverbially 
“ make unto themselves wings and fly 
away ;” and we would transmit to fu- 
ture ages the name of one particular 
family of that class of created beings 
of which it is emphatically declared, 
that “ their breath is in their nostrils ;” 
that “all flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness of it as a flower of the 
field ;” and that the life of man “ isa 
vapour that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away.” 

Have we not seen, within the last 
few weeks, the dukedom of Gordon 
become extinct? And was it not but 
yesterday that we saw the fortune of 
the Gloucester banker scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, among persons 
scarcely, if at all, related to him? 

The “ Last of the Lairds” was a 
valiant legislator of the kind referred to. 
How his towering projects are crumb- 
ling to dust, while yet his own body 
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has scarce had time to commingle with 
its mother earth, will be seen in the 
sequel. "Tis true, the prospect is still 
as good as any such prospect can be, 
of continuing the name of M‘L n: 
but there are thousands of this name; 
and if once the head of the clan lose 
his islands, he must be content, not only 
to forego his pre-eminence of station, 
but, possibly, to join that part of the fa- 
mily already taking root in New South 
Wales. 

To return to the laird. He began, 
about the time of which I now write, 
to bethink him of the frailty of human 
life. Having taken, as he thought, all 
necessary —_ and used all proper 
precautions for perpetuating, by the 
introduction to the world of a second 
generation, the family honours, he es- 
sayed to build, in addition to the 
castle, a house in M——ll. He in- 
tended it to be used as a dowager ha- 
bitation by his wife, should she happen 
to survive him. The task of building 
in M ll was not to the laird a 
very grateful one ; because a house in 
M——|l betokened possible departure 
from Castle C ll. But it was a 
necessary undertaking ; for how could 
the “ Last of the Lairds” brook that 
the last lady dowager should live at 
Castle C ll, after the wife of his 
son should have come to divide (per- 
haps in his heart he said usurp) with 
her lord the honour of hereditary 
possession ? 

The laird was a little further stimu- 
lated to the work, however, not only 
by his propensity to architectural en- 
terprise, but still more bya fearful ac- 
cident which befel him about this time, 
Traversing by night one of those ter- 
rific passes which so often beset the 
traveller in the Hebrides, he came una- 
wares upon a hideous chasm in his 

ath. Before he could recover himself, 

e was precipitated headlong into it, 
Stunned by the fall, and lying to all 
appearance lifeless, he was conveyed 
from the spot with but faint hopes of 
recovery. Upon examination, his skull 
was found to have been slightly frac- 
tured; and he only arose from bed 
after a long and very alarming illness. 
In the course of it, he was subject to 
frequent and long fits of mental alien- 
ation. Self-willed, capricious, and pe- 
remptory as all the actions of his life 
had been, his conduct thenceforward 
was characterised by sudden, fierce, 
and dogged fits of intemperate passion. 
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These not only much alarmed the mem- 
bers of his family, and others around 
him, but greatly increased his malady. 
He was forbidden to drink wine; but 
this only determined him to indulge 
the more freely in his favourite pro- 
pensity for port and madeira. Nota 
friend or relation was there near him 
(not his wife, not his daughters, still 
less his son) stout-hearted enough to 
suggest moderation, or attempt con- 
trol. The remotest indications of an 
effort of this kind brought such a flash 
of fire into his eye, and made him knit 
his brow with an invocation so little 
ceremonious, of malediction, as con- 
vinced all beholders that, if further 
provocation were given, action the most 
outrageous would immediately ensue. 

The fearful change thus wrought 
upon the laird, in a physical point of 
view, was greatly aggravated in a moral 
one, by the tradition that a prophetic 
witch had foretold that some such ca- 
lamity as had overtaken him would 
surely befal the “ Last of the Lairds.” 
Ile associated with this prophecy dark 
and ominous conjectures that all was 
not fair. He fancied that there was 
some fiendish conspiracy abroad to de- 
prive him of his authority and lands 
before the time ; and, fatally connecting, 
in his disturbed imagination, this idea 
with the young laird, the old one began 
to harbour against him very formidable 
jealousy and suspicions. 

He made all haste, therefore, to com- 
mence building the new house. He 
did not feel sure that his life was safe ; 
and, at all events, he felt so strongly 
upon his constitution the bad effects of 
this fall, that he thought he could not, 
in the course of nature, long survive. 
Underthese feelingsand apprehensions, 
he was more than ever determined that 
his widow, in case of surviving him, 
should not be left at Castle C ll. 

The site appointed for the dowager- 
house was called Q: ish. It was on 
one of the points of M Il, nearest 
to C ll, and close upon the sea- 
shore. The laird had been so long ac- 
customed to the howling blast as now 
to think it softest music. He chose, 
accordingly, the most exposed situa- 
tion he could find for the new habita- 
tion. He was impelled, also, by an- 
other motive to this choice. He thought 
it would prove an effectual barrier to 
the planting, then or thenceforward, of 
any odious trees around him. And no 
doubt his anticipations would have been 
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verified, if fate had destined the man- 
sion to be tenanted by any person of 
less enterprising genius and hardihood 
than the laird’s own son. For a nursery 
less propitious to the growth of ash, 
fir, oak, or even hazel, than that of 
Q ish could not have been found 
on the whole island, bleak and overlaid 
with dark mist as itis. But there is a 
cacoéthes in many of us so strong —~ in 
some of scribbling, in some of building, 
and in others, again, of planting —that 
to prevent its exercise were as hopeless 
a task as that ofstemming the mountain 
torrent, or sailing up the cataract of 
Niagara. 

The portion of this cacoéthes possess- 
ed by the “ modern Laird” was, like 
that of Elijah’s spirit conferred upon 
Elisha, “ a double portion.” One half 
of it was cacoéthes of building, the 
other half cacoéthes of planting. Both 
combined would merge in the word 
furor. 

I never could account for so strong 
an exhibition of the passion but upon 
the hypothesis that that part of it es- 
pecially which belonged to the cacoethes 
of planting, repressed for centuries in 
the bosoms of the ancestors of the 
“ modern Laird,” had burst forth into 
uncontrollable developement in his. 

Oh! could one of the stone mummies 
of his forefathers rise from his sarco- 
phagus of rock in Iona, and see that 
this furor of the “ modern Laird” has 
laid the fortunes of his house prostrate 
at the feet of a lowland lawyer,—could 
the petrified arm of his ancestor be 
nerved again to wield, were it but fora 
moment, the claymore of his own days, 
where, where would it fall but on the 
degenerate stem of so noble a trunk ? 

Up rose the dowager house, four 
times the size of a large farm-house, 
but in all other respects—in shape, 
structure, material, and general con- 
tour—just a farm-house. To shew 
that it was not this, in stepped the 
“ Last of the Lairds ;” and, under his 
architectural directions, a Doric porch, 
with a Grecian pediment upon it, was 
stuck up over the entrance door. Two 
wings, one large enough for a butler’s 
pantry, and the other for a small par- 
Jour, completed the design. There 
stood the now finished edifice, on the 
aforesaid point of M ll. The rain 
lashed it; the sea, roaring, almost 
lashed it too. The wind whistled 
through its unfurnished chambers, as if 
contined in the cavern of AZolus, but 
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without his curbing power to control it. 
A question arose as to furnishing. 
Should part of the old family furniture 
be brought from Castle C ll, or 
should new be brought from Glasgow ? 

Pending these consultations, the 
dowager, for whom the house was 
built, went the way of all living. 
She died. This gave a new turn to 
affairs, wholly. The “ modern Laird” 
proposed to take up his residence at 
the dowager-house ; and the * Last of 
the Lairds” saw to this no objection, 
provided he would not plant. In 
bleakness had the habitation been 
reared ; in bleakness it was stipulated 
that it should continue to stand. A 
reservation only was made in favour ofa 
garden, with a garden-wall not quite so 
high as that at C ll, and liberty to 
erect stabling and outhouses suitable to 
the dignity and accommodation of the 
family. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” remained 
at Castle C ll; the ‘* modern 
Laird” took possession of the mansion 
at Q ish. His lady was “as 
ladies wish to be who love their lords.” 
A son and heir was, of course, to be 
the issue. Who doubted it? Not the 
* Last of the Lairds ;” for he willed it: 
and who ever yet knew any event to 
happen contrary to his will, and pro- 
sper? The long-expected day arrived. 
The younger lady of C ll was safely 
delivered ofadaughter! A year elapsed, 
and the younger lady of C Il was 
delivered of a second daughter; one 
year more, and she was brought to bed 
of a third ; yet another year, and she 
gave birth to a fourth; and then—she 
died! 

The successive states of frenzy (for 
they could be called nothing short of 
that) into which the Last of the 
Lairds” was thrown, as year by year he 
received the hateful intelligence that 
his hopes of an heir male were balked, 
may be conceived ; but if they are sus- 
ceptible of description, it is not by me. 
He thought heaven and earth, and the 
old witch brought back from her grave, 
were combined against him. 

llis jealousy of the “ modern Laird” 
was increased in a tenfold degree ; for 
he fancied that he was destined to live 
for ever without male succession, and 
to absorb, in his own proper person, all 
the dignities, wealth, and honours of 
the long race of the M‘L ns. The 
old laird was haunted, not only by, the 
idea of conspiracies to shorten his life, 
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but by the unsupportable presence of 
one whom he viewed as a living insult 
to him, because already half installed 
in the possession of distinction and pre- 
eminence, which he (the old laird) had 
long regarded as belonging exclusively 
to himself. That person was his own 
son, who, being sometimes called 
oe ll,” in the presence of his 
father, drew down thereby his implac- 
able hatred. 

It may be necessary here to remark, 
that the highland chiefs are emphatically 
addressed by the name of their princi- 
pal possession. Thus the laird of 
Staffa is magniloquently called “* Staf- 
Ja;” he of Barra, “ Barra;” and a 
collateral descendant of the Lord of the 
Isles, reduced to a rock a quarter of a 
mile square, called Inch-Kenneth, with 
pasture on it for fifty sheep, is styled 
* Inch-Kenneth.” 

We should think it rather strange, in 
this land of oligarchy and etiquette, to 
hear the Marquess of Lansdowne, Whig 
though he be, familiarly saluted by 
one of his tenants or dependants as 
“¢ Lansdowne.” 

I don’t know how the Radical Earl 
of Durham would look ifa mayor even 
of one of the new corporations were to 
address him in this wise: ‘ Well, 
‘ Durham,’ I really think they ought to 
make you prime-minister.” His lord- 
ship might think so, too ; but he would 
be apt to feel that the flattering coinci- 
dence of opinion was not a little blur- 
red by the presumptuous mode of its 
communication. But the “ Last of the 
Lairds,” though a much greater man in 
his country than my Lord Durham is 
at Lambton Castle, was proud to be 
called by the meanest vassal on his 
estate simply “ C——ll.” To address 
his son in this phraseology, all divested 
as it was of the title of “* My Lord,” 
sent daggers to the heart of the jealous 
chieftain. It became, therefore, a ne- 
cessary piece of precautionary instruc- 
tion to every guest at Castle C ll, 
and at Q—— ish, never to address the 
fatally magnificent epithet of ¢ C——ll” 
to the “ modern Laird,” in presence of 
the ancient one. 

The jealousy, too obviously . har- 
boured in the bosom of the father to- 
ward the son, was greatly augmented 
by the former seeing him actively en- 
gaged in overwhelming innovations 
upon the Q ish estate. Extensive 
plantations were commenced ; ditches 
were dug, and wooden rails and stone 
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walls reared by the mile, to protect the 
young plants from the daring inroads 
of wild cows, the nibbling imperti- 
nences of intrusive sheep, and the up- 
rooting propensities of most uncere- 
monious pigs. Watered by the savory 
brine of the sea, or shaken by rough 
winds at the mountain’s base, un- 
counted acres of stunted plantation be- 
gan to indicate in such parts that some- 
thing was rising to eclipse the height, 
if not to vie with the beauty of the 
heath. 

The “ modern Laird” hit upon a 
very ingenious expedient, if not a very 
ingenuous one, by which to avert the 
ire of his father, for the violated stipu- 
lation regarding wood. Nay, the im- 
posture reconciled him to the prospect 
of a rising generation of those very trees, 
to which he had heretofore entertained 
so deep-rooted an aversion. 

The intellect, and especially the 
memory, of the “ Last of the Lairds,” 
were gradually disappearing, under the 
effects of his late disastrous accident. 
In proportion as his irritability in- 
creased, his better judgment gave way ; 
aud strong delusion, as to the past, 
was usurping the place of sober recol- 
lection. 

One morning, as he was walking 
with the “ modern Laird,” “ Bless my 
soul !” said the elder of C—ll, “ what 
have we got here?” They had come 
upon one of the young plantations, 
and the “ yellow stick” was put in 
requisition to raise up some dwarf and 
drooping evergreens, that the old laird 
might know if they were heath. As 
Isaac, when he felt Jacob, said, “ The 
hands are Esau’s hands, but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob,” so the “ Last of 
the Lairds” exclaimed, ‘ The appear- 
ance of these things is as the appearance 
of heath, but the smell is the smell of 
trees.” 

“ Why, father,” replied the son, 
** don’t you recollect that you planted 
them yourself last year ?” 

* You scoundrel!” said old C—Il, 
“ what do you mean? I plant trees!” 

“‘ Why, yes, indeed, sir,” rejoined 
the son; “ you did, indeed, plant these 
trees ; and every body that has been to 
see us, since your plantations began to 
appear, has admired the genius and 
judgment with which you have laid 
them out. Strangers have not been 
more struck with the admirable quality 
of the soil, than with the fine genial 
climate, which, in spite of the exposed 
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situation, have nourished them into 
such rapid growth and beauty.” 

The “ Last of the Lairds”’ stood, 
for a moment, confounded: but the 
praise bestowed by strangers upon the 
work of his hands, and upon the rich- 
ness of the soil of Ais estate, wrought 
miracles. Bless me,” said he, clap- 
ping his forehead with his right hand, 
“ why, Hugh, what a treacherous me- 
mory that witch’s fall has brought upon 
me! You are quite right. Come, let 
us go and see the rest of the plantations, 
Sure enough, I did give orders about 
these said trees; and I declare they 
have prospered to admiration. Let us 
see who shall now say that we cannot 
grow wood in the Highlands. I de- 
clare, I think we shall soon be able to 
supply his majesty’s navy with timber. 
I begin to believe the report, that a 
frigate has already been built of the fir 
grown upon the estate of the Duke of 
Atholl.” 

It was a settled matter. From this 
day forward, the “ Last of the Lairds” 
became enamoured of trees. Every 
guest that came to the house was in- 
structed to talk of the improvements 
around it as those of the father. And 
though hereby the present glory of the 
son was a little eclipsed, he consoled 
himself by considering the elbow room 
he had thus got for all the mighty ope- 
rations he was projecting, and actually 
carrying forward, for the improvement 
of the family seat. He thought his sire 
could not possibly see through many 
winters ; and he felt himself not greatly 
disposed to claim the honour of having 
planned and planted the grounds, till 
a few genial springs (if such might be 
hoped for in M—ll) should have nou- 
rished the young wood into the dignity 
of somewhat conspicuous superemi- 
nence over the surrounding heath. 

The “ Last of the Lairds” continued 
to reside at Castle C—Il; but his visits 
to his widowed son at Q—ish became 
more and more frequent. He sighed, 
to be sure, and fretted himself to 
death, over the consideration of the 
Jour daughters— only result of the 
marriage of his son. But he congra- 
tulated himself on the dignity of pos- 
sessing a second family mansion, and 
on the improvements, now to all intents 
and purposes considered his, going on 
around it. He considered the whole 
Q—ish scene as one of his own crea- 
tion. It had been so as regarded the 
house; and it was most truly so as 
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regarded the expenditure necessary to 
carry on the intended operations of the 
“ modern Laird.” 

This personage intended, as soon as 
the “ Last of the Lairds” should go to 
“that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” to pull down the farm-house 
erected by him. He intended, also, 
on the “ consummation devoutly to be 
wished” of his father’s death, to sub- 
stitute for the farm-house one in better 
keeping with the dignity of the family, 
and with the landscape beauties which 
his sanguine imagination had realised 
to him as the result of his own bold, 
though incipient, operations. 

A hint as to the stabling and out- 
houses, stipulated for on his first com- 
ing to inhabit the dowager mansion, 
sufficed to obtain the sanction of the 
“ Last of the Lairds” for their erection. 
It was deferentially requested that him- 
self should furnish the plans, and direct 
the progress of the structures. 

The architect of the “ Last of the 
Lairds” did furnish plans for them, 
according to the instructions given him 
by his master. These were for the 
erection of a substantial, extensive, but 
plain set of premises. These instruc- 
tions and plans were highly lauded 
by the young laird; but it was never 
intended that either the one or the 
other should be carried into effect. 

The “ modern Laird” employed his 
architect. Flushed by the underhand 
explanation given to him, that a superb 
Gothic structure was intended to oc- 
cupy, at no distant period, the site of 
the present uncouth abode, he laid for 
the stables a ground-plan, and drew an 
elevation of them, which might have 
satisfied the Duke of Argyle. These 
drawings were fraught with every order 
of Grecian and Gothic architecture, in 
curious and complicated combination. 

To the astonished and bewildered 
view of the “ Last of the Lairds,” the 
magnificent structure founded upon 
these plans began to rear its head. 
Here stood a vast dome, and there a 
vast spiral erection for a clock. The 
old laird had neither of these in his 
plan. Room was made, by the young 
laird’s arrangements, for twenty horses ; 
whereas the maximum of the old laird’s 
allowance was six. While the ‘ Last: 
of the Lairds ” had confined his coach- 
house accommodation to room for one 
old family carriage and a pony phaeton, 
the “ modern Laird ” had ordered it for 
more carriages than had been in pos- 
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session of the M‘L—ns for a century. 
There was, in fact, no road by which 
a carriage could yet approach the man- 
sion of Q—ish to within six or eight 
miles of it. But, like the trees, the 
road lay in embryo in the fertile womb 
of the “ modern Laird’s ” projected 
lans. 

“ Hey-day!” said old C—ll, as he 
contemplated the nearly completed 
stables, “‘ what is all this ?” 

“« Why, sir,” replied his son, “ the 
stables are being finished exactly ac- 
cording to your plan.” 

‘“« The devil they are!” rejoined the 
father; “ will you make me believe, 
sirrah, that white is black? Fetch me 
my plan, and we shall soon see who is 
bewildered in this matter— you or I.” 

Off to the house ran the son, already 
elated by the success of his cunning in 
regard to the trees. He there destroyed 
the old laird’s plan ; and, returning to 
him, exhibited his own. After a few 
doubts and misgivings, and some rub- 
bing of his eyes, the “ Last of the 
Lairds” was as much persuaded that 
the stables were reared according to 
his design, as that the trees had been 
planted according to his orders. 

Nothing was now wanting to render 
the happiness (query, was it happiness?) 
at Q—ish complete, but a son and heir. 
It is true that a terribly diminished 
rental—the result of what was deemed 
by the “ Last of the Lairds” an ill- 
timed peace — had greatly curtailed the 
family resources. The expense of a 
double establishment, and costly im- 
provements, had in no small degree 
tended to augment the embarrassments. 

The fortune of the lady of the ‘* mo- 
dern Laird” had been so strictly settled, 
as to be locked up, at her death, in the 
hands of trustees, for the exclusive be- 
nefit of her four daughters. Not a far- 
thing of it, except a very limited annual 
allowance for their education, was at 
the disposal of the ‘* modern Laird.” 
The whole expense of housekeeping, 
planting, and building the stables, at 
Q—ish, was consequently drawn from 
the pocket of the “ Last of the Lairds.” 
He found himself, unawares, thrown 
for his sustenance upon the resources 
of his farm, and the feudal contributions 
of poultry and eggs, fish and game. 

It was not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, if the expenditure at the dowager 
house did not prosper, seeing that every 
farthing of outlay came from the purse 
of the old gentleman, blighted with his 
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malediction. He was very well pleased 
with all that was going forward there, 
because himself was lauded as the 
author of it. His impertance was thus 
increased, and his vanity gratified. But 
he did not like to be crippled in his 
resources ; and he found, on each suc- 
ceeding year, that to rear miles of wood, 
and build Gothic or Grecian stables in 
the Highlands, was no joke. Besides 
the young laird, having been in the 
guards, had a large circle of London 
acquaintance. With the actual pos- 
session of Q—ish, and enabled, under 
the rose, to give out the improvements 
going forward there as his, he courted, 
and was readily beset by numerous 
guests from the low conntry, during 
the summer months. 

This not only increased the general 
expenditure, but intercepted the ordi- 
nary routine of visitors to Castle C—Il. 
The laird and his unmarried daughters 
there were shut up in almost absolute 
seclusion. It was an awkward pass to 
be reduced to; but it paved the way 
for what the young laird had long 
anxiously desired,—the complete aban- 
donment, as a family residence, of 
Castle C—ll. The modern improver 
knew that this would bring the yacht 
and the piper to Q—ish ; that it would 
concentrate all the expenditure there ; 
that it would bring the furniture, family 
pictures, reliques, and bijouterie, to the 
new mansion ; and that it would enable 
him to transplant, from the high-walled 
garden to his comparative paradise, 
the fruit, and shrubs, and flowers, 
which, at great and reluctant expense, 
had been reared at C—ll. The “ mo- 
dern Laird” never liked the castle 
there; and he had not the genius 
necessary to keep up the iron rule of 
the “ yellow stick.” But how to move 
the “ Last of the Lairds” from the 
honoured abode of his ancestors, im- 
proved and renovated, as he considered 
it to have been, by himself, was the 
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difficulty. A little of the same sort of 
ruse, practised in the cases of the plant- 
ing and the stabling, was had recourse 
to. A year sufficed to persuade the 
old laird that, in moving to Q—ish, 
he would be moving to a place, not 
improved merely, but essentially created 
by his own hands; while he would still 
retain Castle C—ll as an imperishable 
memorial of the family greatness. His 
lofty soul was subdued. He abandoned, 
with an audible groan, fearfully por- 
tentous, the sea-girt castle of all the 
M‘L—ns. Amid the yells and wail- 
ings of his bereaved tenantry, he took 
leave of them with an ill-dissembled 
air of cheerfulness, and assurance that 
he would soon revisit, and be much 
among them. Followed by the whole 
clan, and by the piper playing a native 
dirge of deepest wo, the “ Last of the 
Lairds” stepped into the bark that was 
to convey him from the scene of all 
his dearest associations. ‘ Farewell,” 
might he have said, with Cardinal 
Wolsey, “ a long farewell to all my 
greatness!” He landed at Q—ish, 
and became an inmate there. 

The history of the future progress of 
his downward career, and of the final 
termination of it, shall be given in the 
sequel. Much also remains to be told 
of the second marriage of the “* modern 
Laird ;”’ of the intervention of the India 
general for the aggrandisement of the 
family ; of the abandonment, thereupon, 
of Q—ish, and gigantic operations of 
the heir-apparent in another quarter ; 
of the abandonment again of this last 
scene of operations ; and of the gradual 
descent, upon the inclined plane of 
embarrassment, of the illustrious family 
of C—1l into the common ranks of mere 
ordinary human beings. 

*« T never yet did see 

An oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed familie, 

That throve so well as they that settled 
be.” Canpipvs. 


THE BRITISII ASSOCIATION, 


BRISTOL MEETING. 


Tue tendency of the present age to 
physical science needed not the exist- 
ence of The British Association to make 
it manifest. Well was it, however, that 
this influence, like every thing spirit- 
ual, should be embodied; that its 
claims, taking a tangible shape, might 
he examined at leisure and with accu- 
racy. “ For what is body?” says 


S.T. C., in certain marginalia to Mr. 
Gillman’s copy of Robinson Crusoe. 
* | cannot conceive a better definition 
of body than spirit appearing ; or of 
a flesh-and-blood man, than a rational 
spirit apparent.” In investigating this 
British associated Body, we shall be, 
therefore, rendering some account of a 
veritable apparition, one distinguish- 
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able from a vulgar ghost, as being no 
mere “ shadow,” but a “ visibility” 
accompanied “ with tangibility””— for 
in such terms it has pleased our well- 
beloved Platonist quaintly to deliver 
his well-weighed decision. Much 
afraid, nevertheless, are we that, to use 
a phrase of the loud-mouthed Boethian, 
Walter Savage Landor, the worthy 
people composing the late, and the 
five preceding meetings of The British 
Association, are too much wont and 
inclined to “ bay body,”— for which 
offence it is not fit that they should 
altogether escape punishment, either in 
this or another life. 

It is, however, cheering to witness 
a love of science animating the hearts 
of the many, caught, like a spark, 
from the efforts of the few. There is 
in this a manifestation of mind and its 
influences, that stands in startling con- 
trast to the neglect of its philosophy. 
Nothing can illustrate this melancholy 
indifference to a subject of the highest 
interest more than the churlish wel- 
come given to the subject of Education. 
We may not like the hands into which 
this great question has fallen; but, 
nevertheless, the thing itself is deserv- 


ing of all respect, and, properly en- 
couraged, would soon find better pa- 


trons. It is not true, that it already 
commands so much attention that dis- 
cussion is unnecessary or inexpedient. 
The principles on which it should be 
conducted have not yet been truly or 
adequately developed. Much remains 
to be done, in order to their due enun- 
ciation ; and more, to their fit applica- 
tion. But even if this be true, the 
same thing may be said of all the other 
sciences which occupy the Association. 
Natural philosophy, in all its branches, 
is now in its high and palmy state. 
What need then, by the same rule, we 
might ask, for any association at all? 
It and they can take care of them- 
selves! But, in truth, the fact of their 


flourishing, indicates the propriety of 


these meetings, as confessing their 
presence and power. It is meet that 
exhibition should be made, that the 
merits of what is so dominant should 
be gauged, and future efforts regu- 
lated. At length, certain parties made 
up their minds to a resolution that an 
Educational Committee should be 
formed, independent of the British 
Association, but holding its meetings 
at the same time: and a prospectus 
has been issued, the chief object of 
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which seems to be, the establishment 
of some periodical means of publish- 
ing essays connected with the subject. 

There is something about this new 
Central Society of Education which is 
not entirely to our taste; nor do we 
gather much assurance from the an- 
nouncement that it comprises men of 
all classes and sects. We care not for 
the materials of which the society is 
composed ; but we are solicitous con- 
cerning the mode in which it shall be 
managed, and the men by whom it 
shall be governed. These are poitits, 
however, which may well be left to 
future discussion : meantime, we would 
not willingly lose the opportunity of 
stating some sentiments which may 
serve to suggest what principles should 
form the basis of a truly Catholic 
scheme. 

All schemes of education are but 
means having reference to a certain 
end—and this end should be the 
effectual realisation of the “ chief 
good” of which the race is capable. 
All other objects are partial; and 
whatever is constructed in reference to 
them, must fall short of what should be 
set in view from the beginning, as the 
result to be aimed at, and the standard 
of attainment to the extreme limits of 
possibility, That standard cannot be 
pitched too high; for, however low 
it may be placed, performance will 
always be found less than promise ; 
and the only hope that exists, for even 
moderate fulfilment, is, that the pur- 
pose endeavoured after should be of 
an elevated cast. 

These opinions we feel to be corrobo- 
rated by the fact that in the Divine teach- 
ings with which we are acquainted, it 
has pleased the Eternal Wisdom to set 
the standard of morality on so lofty a 
summit that it is as inaccessible as the 
Holy Hill where the presence of Deity 
sits enthroned — that man may have 
everlasting motive to strive upwards, 
and yet upwards, without end. Hence, 
the precept —“ Be ye as perfect as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

The principle which we have thus 
advocated will be found not to have 
been left without illustration, in the 
history of the manner in which the de- 
velopement of the powers of the human 
race has been divinely conducted. 
The instruction afforded to the [e- 
brews was of the highest and the most 
abstract kind. The law of morals was 
not left to the slow inductions of the 
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physical sciences, but was at once pro- 
mulged with the voice of authority, 
and recognised as true by the awaken- 
ed conscience of man. To the Greeks 
was confided the application of these 
sublime principles, which was made in 
the rules by which the scientific intellect 
proceeded to judge of natural appear- 
ances ; while to the Romans was en- 
trusted the task of symbolising both 
the principles aud the rules in the phe- 
nomena of sense, and in the arts and 
conveniences of social life. It was only 
by a genesis of this kind from the higher 
to the lower, that even the sensual man 
was furnished with the suitable en- 
joyments of the merely carnal state. 
* Man’s life had been as pooras beasts,” 
but forthis godlike profusion—this pro- 
digality of Heaven — which connected 
the very raiment he wore, and the very 
food he ate, with the mysterious offices 
of religion ; and, indeed, derived their 
existence from, and made them de- 
pendent on, the moral and spiritual 
evolution of the human being. 

But man was and is destined for 
higher ends than the realisation of the 
best possible carnal state; and the 
period had now come, when, by the 
law of progress, a new and higher 
developement was to be commenced. 
In proceeding to this new. evolution, 
we find the same course and method 
of operation repeated. Christianity, 
while it condescended to a carnal and 
adulterous generation—in accompany- 
ing the utterances of truth with the 
miraculous signs of power—yet, in the 
doctrines which were so accompanied, 
gave expression to the sublimest laws 
of life, and the purest principles of 
conduct, that were ever promulged, 
before or since, to an astonished world. 
While the Divine founder of this holiest 
and only religion was on the earth, 
they were exemplified in primitive sim- 
plicity. No sooner, however, had he 
departed for a little while, than a Man, 
skilled in the philosophy of the schools, 
was appointed to reduce the incon- 
ceivable within the limits of scientific 
logic, and assimilate it to gentile habits 
of thought and modes of ratiocination. 
The church spake in the language of 
the world, and “ was all things to all 
men, that she might win some.” They 
were won; and the points of contact 
between Christianity and the paganism 
it was shortly to supersede, were gra- 
dually brought closer, until, at last, 
they were verily cemented by the 
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power of Constantine; and, in the 
church of Rome, again, an accommo. 
dation was made to the sensual man, 
and the merely carnal state surrounded 
with better attributes, and exhibited 
as embodying a higher faith. 

What is embodied, however, is ne- 
cessarily degraded ; and now, need was 
that a new exhibition of principle 
should be made in a separated and 
purer form. But, here, for the first 
time, a different proceeding was, by 
Providence, adopted. It did not please 
God to give a new Revelation to the 
world, the perfection of all Revelation 
having been summed up in the Christ, 
who was the great realisation of all 
types; he, therefore, proceeded not at 
once to set the reason at liberty, and 
begin again from the first elements of 
the human being; but was contented 
with claiming emancipation for the 
intellectual man. The Reformation of 
Luther was an intellectual one, and 
not a spiritual; hence, excellent as it 
is in doctrine, it is not perfect, and it 
is entirely wanting in discipline, which 
is the proper produce of moral, and not 
of speculative, power. It would seem, 
therefore, and all subsequent experience 
corroborates the deduction, that it was 
now designed that an Aristotlian me- 
thod should, for a while, substitute the 
Platonic mode, which had, hitherto 
received illustration. The crisis had, 
in fact, arrived for this; but then the 
evident purpose was, that the mind 
should climb upward, and by thus at- 
taining to the spiritual, that man should 
be as well furnished in his moral by aid 
of the physical, as before he had been 
twice furnished in his physical by in- 
fluence from his moral being. 

To this result the great ‘ stream of 
tendency” has evidently been directed. 
Nevertheless, there is also a contrary 
force working always in opposition, as 
of old it worked, to this tendency, and 
thus dragging the mind downward to 
its preceding conditions. This con- 
trary influence we find shewn in the 
erroneous applications made of the 
Baconian theory of induction — and 
from which we even yet need deliver- 
ance. The aim of the present modes 
of education, indeed, is to reduce all 
art and science to the ultimate forms 
of sense. The effect of this system on 
art is, to say the least of it, not alto- 
gether beneficial: it effectually pre- 
vents originality, if it promotes imita- 
tion. With the mere details, and the 
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polish which belongs to exquisite finish- 
ing, it meddles, perhaps, adyantage- 
ously ; but, what is produced, is mere 
combination — skilful selection, and 
pleasing colouring. Its influence on 
science is best shewn by a considera- 
tion of what took place at the late 
meeting at Bristol of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

The extent to which the passion for 
accumulating particular appearances, 
without reference to the laws to be de- 
duced from them, or rather on which 
they are dependant, is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the subjects of the seven 
sections into which the business of 
the meeting was divided. 1. Mathe- 
matics and Physics. 2. Chemistry 
and Mineralogy. 3. Geology and 
Geography. 4. Zoology and Botany. 
5. Medicine. 6. Statistics. 7. Me- 
chanics. Now, of all these only one 
is an @ privri science, and that a 
science which arrived at certainty ages 
ago. 

In physics, the results of many im- 
portant observations on different phe- 
nomena were stated; but, perhaps, 
the most interesting were some that 
were detailed, not as matter of the first 
section, but of the seventh (the section 
of mechanical science); in which, on 
Tuesday, the 23d of August, Mr. Whe- 
well undertook to declare the present 
amount of our knowledge concerning 
the tides. The relative facts, as they 
have been hitherto detailed, harmonise 
but unsatisfuctorily with the general 
theory of gravitation ; but hopes begin 
to he entertained of an agreement be- 
tween them being effected. We are 
glad of this; and we hope the dili- 
gence of the children of experience 
will be finally and triumphantly re- 
warded. Meantime, however, we doubt 
not of the law of gravitation — nor of 
its universality, though the phenomena 
of the tides, and of a thousand other 
things, be not reduced theoretically 
into demonstrable subservience. This 
is a glorious, though unintentional, 
testimony rendered to the claims of 
a priori science and pure principle — 
as the necessary initiative to all expe- 
rience. “ By the theory,” says Mr. 
Whewell (according to the report in 
the Bristol Gazette), “ the tides fol- 
low the moon's southings at a certain 
interval of ume (the dunitidal interval), 
and this mean interval will undergo 
changes, so as to leave less than the 
mean when the moon passes three 
hours after the sun, equal to the mean 
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when the moon passes six hours 
after the sun, and greater than the 
mean when the moon passes nine 
hours after the sun; and the quantity 
by which the dunitidal interval is less 
than the mean when the moon is three 
hours after the sun, is exactly equal to 
the quantity by which the lunitidal in- 
terval is greater than the mean when 
the moon passes nine hours after the 
sun. Aud this equality of the defect 
and excess of the interval at three 
hours and at nine hours, of the moon’s 
transit, is still true where the moon’s 
force alters by the alteration of her paral- 
lax or declination.” Such is the theory 
as stated by Mr. Whewell, and which 
theory we declare to be only the sub- 
lime law of action and reaction reduced 
to certain rules of judging, for the use 
of intellectual investigation ; and qua- 
lified by the appropriate power to an- 
nounce the necessary relation of an 
equality between defect and excess. 
And see, how, by application of this 
law, the merely common sense is saved 
from error! For, if you take its evi- 
dence ouly as at first it appears to give 
it, you will assuredly decide, “ that 
the equality does not exist, — that 
is, if we obtain the dunitidal interval 
by comparing the tide with the neares¢ 
poets transit.” Now, it is pro- 

able that, but for the previous an- 
nouncement of a universal law, the 
mind would be satisfied with this com- 

aratively easy observation; guided, 
alee by a higher principle, it in- 
quires further, and accordingly dis- 
covers that, “ in truth, we ought not 
to refer the tide to such a transit, be- 
cause we know, that the tide of our 
shores must be produced, in a great 
measure, by the tide which revolves in 
the Southern Ocean, and which, every 
half day, sends off tides along the At- 
lantic. The tide, therefore, which 
reaches Bristol, is the result of a TIDE- 
wave, which was produced by the 
action of the sun and moon, at some 
anterior period.” Having thus, under 
the guidance of an idea which is both 
regulative and constitutive, enlarged 
the ficld of induction, observation is 
found to corroborate the theory pro- 
posed. For, if at Bristol each tide be 
referred to the transit of the moon, which 
took place about forty-four hours pre- 
viously, an accordance of the observa- 
tions with theory in this particular is 
obtained. The fact is, ** that, although 
the moon’s force alters (by the altera- 
tion of her declination), the defect of 
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the /unitidal interval for a three hours’ 
transit of the moon, is equal to the ex- 
cess of that interval for a nine hours’ 
transit. And thus, in this respect at 
least, the tide at Bristol agrees exactly 
with the tide which would be produced 
if, forty-four hours nearly before the 
tide, the waters of the ocean assumed 
the form of the spheroid of equilibrium 
due to the forces of the moon and sun, 
and as if this tide were transmitted, 
unaltered, to Bristol in those forty- 
four hours.” 

So much for the prophetic character 
of an idea or law — and for its fulfil- 
ment in a rightly conducted observa- 
tion. For the calculations by which 
the result has been obtained, the expe- 
rimentalists are indebted to Mr. T. G. 
Bunt, of Bristol. And it was also 
stated by Mr. Lubbock to the mathe- 
matical section, on Monday, the 22d 
of August, that he had employed a 
sum of 250/., placed at his disposal 
last year by the Association, in pro- 
curing calculations to be made upon 
nineteen years of London tides; and 
that he had obtained a similar result; 
the London tides agreeing, in almost 
every particular, as to a great degree 
of exactness with the equilibrium tide 
of about seventy years previous. The 
paper read upon that occasion by Mr. 
Lubbock, was connected with the pro- 
ceedings of nearly all the meetings of 
the Association —and it is understood 
that the general inference was to con- 
firm Bernouillis’s theory of equili- 
brium. 

A subject connected with this was 
introduced on the evening of Thursday, 
August 25, to the mathematical and 
physical section, by Mr. G. W. Hall, 
who communicated some particulars 
concerning “ the connexion observed 
at Bristol between the weather and the 
tide.” His theory requires that the 
barometer, very generally, indeed, al- 
most invariably, should undulate at 
times corresponding with the changes 
of the moon, and at these times it 
more frequently falls than rises: that 
the weather should be ordinarily un- 
settled, and, for the most part, the 
wind become high at these periods, 
continuing so for about two or three 
days: that as the weather settles (if it 
become at all settled,— since it not 
unfrequently remains in an unsettled 
state) it will continue settled until the 
next change of the moon, or rather, 
until the recurrence of its disturbing 
influences : that these variations occur 
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as regularly at the quarters of the 
moon, as at the new and full, and are 
then as fully marked: that the period, 
about five days, which determined the 
state of the weather, is derived from 
the spring and neap tides, or the full 
influence of the sun and moon upon 
them. 

Now, this theory of Mr. Hall was 
entirely empirical, being confessedly 
derived from observations only, and, 
therefore, we wonder not at its afford- 
ing no principle of solution for certain 
difficulties which he seems to have 
found insuperable; and which, in the 
conversation that followed its an- 
nouncement, were, rightly enough, re- 
ferred to the causes connected with 
the approach of the tide-wave, the 
moon, the sun, and the varying times at 
which the tide reaches various places, 
as described by Mr. Whewell. Until 
Mr. Hall can connect the subject with 
these phenomena, or rather with the 
law which they affirm, the subject can 
hope nothing from mere observation. 
He was induced, he tells us, to mark 
the correspondences which he had 
stated, by some very striking changes 
of temperature and weather, from in- 
tense frost to spring mildness, and 
then to frost again. Operations upon 
a large scale had been frequently and 
successfully conducted, in accordance 
with the rules that he had suggested ; 
and with which he considered the 
severe frost of 1813-14, that continued 
about twelve weeks, with partial thaws 
intervening ; and the severe weather of 
succeeding winters, with their inter- 
missions, to be closely connected. The 
partial rains, also, of very dry sum- 
mers, have been found to take place 
at the same seasons of change; and, 
for amusement, he had frequently 
traced back the periods connected with 
the age of the moon, from the thaws 
that took place in severe weather, or 
the rains occurring in long-continued 
drought. Residing on the banks of the 
river, and taking much interest in the 
operations of Professor Whewell, re- 
specting the tides, and his description 
of these, he had been led closely to 
compare them with the weather; but 
difficulties, to him insurmountable, had 
occurred, when considering the varia- 
tions of weather in different places at 
the same time ; yet, regarding those in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, his con- 
viction was unwavering. Doubtless, 
in the law of action and reaction — in 
the rules for the equality of defect and 
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excess — the solution is to be found ; 
but the observations must be made on 
a scale adequate to the idea which they 
are designed to illustrate. 

What was stated by Mr. Rootsey, 
comes in corroboration of the principle 
laid down by us. He gave it as a fact 
of his experience, that, “ in variable 
weather, the crisis of the day was al- 
ways to be looked for at the change 
of the tide. The TIpE-wave, when 
of the enormous magnitude with which 
it reaches Bristol, (fifty feet) must 
alternately lift up and let down the 
atmospheric column which stood upon 
it, and thus give rise to changes, which 
every person knew caused the other 
changes, or, at least, preceded them. 
Professor Forbes had no doubt in his 
own mind, that the crisis of the day in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol was to be 
looked for near the times of thechanging 
of the tides; but the lunar tides, he 
thought were too small materially to af- 
fect the barometer. Professor Stevelly 
stated, that he fully agreed with Pro- 
fessor Forbes in the remarks he had 
made; but,if he understood Mr. Root- 
sey aright, the influence of the moon 
upon the atmospheric column, to which 
he referred, was not that direct one exer- 
cised in causing an atmospheric tide, 
but the indirect one of first causing a 
tide in the watery ocean, which, in 
its turn, lifted up and let down the 
atmospheric column, so as to cause 
condensations and rarefactions, very 
much removed from its mean state. 
Rarefactions and condensations, we 
well know, have much influence on 
many meteorological phenomena, and, 
therefore, he thought this a valuable 
hint: the great rapidity with which the 
tide-wave was propagated, and the di- 
rection in which it moved, would thus 
become a subject of interest to the me- 
teorologist, when comparing changes of 
weather at distant places. That the 
moon and sun had an influence on the 
weather, was so well known, that rules 
for anticipating the consequent changes 
had been given to the public by some 
person in the name of the elder Her- 
schel; and ‘“ Adcock’s Engineer’s 
Pocket Companion,” which he had 
then in his pocket, headed each month 
with the prognostications of the wea- 
ther, which were often, indeed, wrong, 
but he oftener found them right. Mr. 


* The account 
Atheneum of Sept. 3d. 
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Harris stated, that of the influence of 
the moon upon the weather he had no 
doubt, though rules for judging of its 
influence were still wanting. As to the 
rules attributed to Herschel, his friends 
warmly denied his having had any 
connexion with them.’* 

See what a flood of light is thrown 
upon an obscure subject by the re- 
motest reference to a law whereto it, 
in common with others, is subject! 
With what confidence, accordingly, 
can we proceed in this path of in- 
quiry, and, with Mr. J. S. Russell, of 
Edinburgh, undertake, by the pheno- 
mena of waves, to confirm the New- 
tonian law—that the resistance is, not- 
withstanding some apparently anoma- 
lous fact, in proportion to the square of 
the velocity. The principal design of 
this gentleman, at the Bristol meeting, 
was to shew “ the application of our 
knowledge of the phenomena of waves 
to the improvement of the navigation 
of shallow rivers and canals.” All the 
theories of hydrodynamics having hi- 
therto proved very defective, Mr. Rus- 
sell was driven into an investigation 
of principles, that he might satisfac- 
torily ascertain why the greater the 
velocity the less the resistance. But 
here, again, the illusions of sensible 
appearances might have deceived the 
inquirer, but for the influence of the 
idea of a law, under the guidance of 
which he was urged to extend his in- 
duction. The increased resistance of a 
fluid to a solid moving a its surface, 
in consequence ofa modifying circum- 
stance does not hold in the case of a 
vessel moving in shallow water. This 
gentleman had already, at the Dublin 
meeting of the Association, given an 
account of his “ experimental re- 
searches into the laws of the motion of 
floating bodies,” the object of which, 
as he states, was 


“To assist in bringing to perfection 
the theory of hydrodynamics, and to 
ascertain the causes of certain anoma. 
lous facts in the resistance of fluids, so 
as to reduce them under the dominion 
of known laws. The resistance of fluids 
to the motion of floating vessels is found 
in practice to differ widely from theory, 
because, in certain cases, double or 
triple of what theory gives; and in 
other and higher velocities, much less, 
These deviations have now been ascer- 


of this interesting conversation we have quoted from The 
This Journal has especially distinguished itself by the 


manner in which it has reported the proceedings of this meeting. 
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tained to follow two simple and very 
beautiful laws; ist, a law giving a cer- 
tain emersion of the body from the fluid 
as a function of the velocity ; 2d, a law 

iving the resistance of the fluid as a 
Einetion of the velocity and magnitude 
of a wave propagated through the fluid, 
according to the law of Lagrange. 
These two laws comprehend the ano- 
malous facts, and lead to the following 
results: —1. That the resistance of a 
fluid to the motion of a floating body, will 
rapidly increase as the velocity of the 
body rises towards the velocity of the 
wave, and will become greatest when 
they approach nearest to equality. 2. 
That when the velocity of the body is 
rendered greater than that due to the 
wave, the motion of the body is greatly 
facilitated ; it remains poised on the 
summit of the wave in a position which 
may be one of stable equilibrium ; and 
this effect is such, that at a velocity 
of nine miles an hour the resistance 
is less than at a velocity of six miles 
hehind the wave. 3. The velocity of 
the wave is independent of the breadth 
of the fluid, and varies with the square- 
root of the depth, 4. It is established, 
that there is in every navigable stream 
a certain velocity at which it will be 
more easy to ascend the river against the 
current, than to descend with the cur- 
rent. Thus, if the current flow at the 
rate of one mile an hour in a stream 
four feet deep, it will be easier to ascend 
with a velocity of eight miles an hour on 
the wave, than to descend with the same 
velocity behind the wave. 5. That ves- 
sels may be propelled on the summit of 
waves at the rate of between twenty and 
thirty miles an hour.” 


The following table has been printed 
as shewing the different resistances, 
measured in pounds weight, required 
to move the same vessel at different 
velocities: 


Velocities in miles 


an hour. Resistance in pounds. 
Di. wanes Sanne wae Cetpee 39 
6s pee 0 escees SD 
ne onatdice 230 
BA) evonssbpiben siasenvenses 210 
Dh ccovcccrccececescves eoce 40D 
TIP gacnstecsddensacseuneees 352 
ED: > adeevtensasensosissecnes Ade 


At the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
a vessel will skate along the surface of 
the water, and scarcely experience any 
resistance at all. _ But these inconsist- 
ences are only apparent, and were ca- 
pable of reconciliation with theory. A 
very beautiful phenomenon had been 
discovered, which formed a most im- 
portant element of the resistance. “ It 
had been observed, that the motion of 
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a vessel through a fluid, communicates 
to its particles motion in the form of 
waves. These waves are formed by 
the anterior accumulation of the fluid 
which the vessel pushes before it; they 
propagate themselves in the same direc- 
tion with the motion of the vessel, and 
with a velocity nearly uniform. Their 
form is determinate ; their length nearly 
constant ; and their velocity nearly uni- 
form. From the formation of these 
waves, the resistance is very different 
from the amount on the supposition 
of quiescence in the fluid. The velo- 
city of the wave is that acquired by 
falling through a space equal to half 
the depth of the fluid. Iu water about 
four inches deep, the velocity of the 
water is about three feet a second; in 
a depth of seven inches, the velocity is 
about four feet a second; at a depth of 
thirteen inches, the velocity of the wave 
is five feet a second ; at forty inches, 
ten feet a second; and at sixty-six 
inches, more than eight miles an hour. 
The resistance of the fluid was found, 
by a long train of experiments, to be 
intimately connected with the forma- 
tion of the waves, in such a manner 
that the resistance was greater than in 
the ratio of the squares of the veloci- 
ties, or less than in that ratio, accord- 
ing as the velocity of the wave was 
greater than that of the vessel, or less 
than it. It was thus found, that the 
generation of waves at the prow of the 
vessel impeded its velocity, so long as 
its motion was less rapid than that of 
the wave; when, on the other hand, 
a sufficient power was obtained to 
make the vessel move ‘faster than the 
waves, the heaping up of water at the 
prow ceased, the waves fell back to- 
wards the middle of the vessel, and, 
bearing it up upon their summits, car- 
ried it on with diminished immersion 
and resistance. From the law of the 
wave the following practical conclu- 
sions are to be drawn. 1. That in 
every canal there are two most service- 
able rates; one below the wave, up to 
above two-thirds of its velocity, and 
another immediately beyond the velo- 
city of the wave. 2. That all velocities 
a little slower than that of the wave, 
are, in some cases, impossible, in others 
impracticable, and in all unprofit- 
able. 3. That in shallow rivers and 
canals, depth is an element of much 
greater importance than breadth. 4. 
That banks, nearly vertical, are, for all 
velocities, more economical of power, 
and more durable, than wide surfaces 
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and long slopes. 5. That very high 
velocities are to be attained in shallow 
water with greater economy of power 
by getting over the waves,”* 

We have thus far endeavoured to do 
what no professor at the Bristol meet- 
ing seems to have thought of doing, 
greatly important as the thing is in 
itself and in its consequences, namely, 
refer, not only the phenomena, of 
which detail has been made, but the 
rules by which they have been judged 
—and the so-called laws by which 
they are regulated —to the metaphy- 
sical principles of which they are the 
partial affirmations. In this point of 
view, we regret that we have not before 
us the materials for remark on Profes- 
sor Baden Powell’s paper, containing 
“ observations for determining the re- 
fractive indices for the standard rays of 
the polar spectrum in various media.” 
Mr. Craig’s paper, also on polarisa- 
tion, shewing that the phenomena are 
referable to the division, and, conse- 
quently, to the weakening, of the im- 
pulse of light; and the inability, there- 
fore, to pass through other -regular 
structures, without exhibiting pheno- 
mena which arise out of the peculiari- 
ties of such structure, would have fur- 
nished us with argument. 

But we must pass on to certain 
phenomena of electrical repulsion, as 
adduced by Mr. W. Snow Harris, who 
regretted that little or nothing had been 
done in statical electricity since the 
experiments of Coulomb, fifty years 
ago; with which, he complained, that 
the philosophers, both of France and 
England, had tacitly agreed to rest 
satisfied. The facts, however, that we 
have just stated, sufficiently shew that 
it would be rash to conclude, that the 
admitted theories of electricity, or of 
any other branch of science, ought ne- 
cessarily to be viewed with suspicion, 
only because the physical evidence 
was imperfect. Does the present state 
of the science warrant such a deci- 
sion! It turned out, during the dis- 
cussion consequent on Mr. Harris’s 
paper, that it did not; and, that the 
facts, when properly understood, har- 
monised with the theory. So abund- 
ant are the proofs of the inefficiency 
of the @ posteriori process, left to itself. 
It is to be lamented, therefore, that 
the attention of the British Associa- 
tion is exclusively dedicated to it. 
The debate on the subject to which 
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we have alluded, was triumphantly 
concluded by the Rev. Mr. Whewell, 
in reply to Mr. Harris. “ If the only 
use of theory were to anticipate the 
exact numerical attractions or repul- 
sions in a few isolated instances, when 
certain conditions were given, he would 
not consider it worth a rush. The great 
use of a correct theory was to classify 
the phenomena, and to deduce gene- 
ral laws, which, being unfailing, would 
doubtless, be fruitful, and lead to an- 
ticipate unknown and previously un- 
suspected relations and phenomena. 
But he would grant to Mr. Harris, 
that if he can once shew any theory 
to be contradicted, in even one in- 
stance, by a fairly interpreted experi- 
ment, that theory must be at once 
abandoned. The indications of nature, 
as established by the lord of the uni- 
verse, must, with implicit reverence, 
be bowed to as final.” 

As our intention is not to give an 
additional report of the proceedings 
of the Bristol meeting, we must be 
excused from tracing the subjects 
seriatim, or entering into the parti- 
cular phenomena remarked on, or 
the means of ascertaining them pro- 
posed by Sir David Brewster and 
others. Our purpose is a much higher 
one —to catch what indications we 
can from the reports already before the 
public, of those principles which lie at 
the foundations of all the sciences as 
their common bases and conditions, 
For this reason we pass entirely over 
the second section; the sciences of 
chemistry and mineralogy (as hitherto 
conducted) consisting altogether of ap- 
pearances. The third, devoted to geo- 
logy and geography, induces us to 
pause, while we glance at some of the 
details of which it was composed. 

Geology is a science in a state so 
imperfect, and is accompanied with 
such difficulties, that we have no ex- 
pectation that it will realise the results 
desired by the student. It is con- 
ducted on a method of analysis, which 
is a vain endeavour to arrive at causes 
by the anatomy of effects. All that 
philosophy can do is to declare the 
relation between them, and this not as 
an object of nature, but as a form 
of thought. Moreover, geology is not 
content with the simple truth, that for 
creation there must be a beginning— 
but will declare the date of the com- 
mencement, and the age of the world. 


* The above is quoted from the Literary Gazette of Sept. 10th. 
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The professors of this empirical scheme 
are, however, zealous and enthusiastic : 
the subject, besides, is essentially 
poetic ; and, accordingly, if the lec- 
turer be in any degree eloquent, his 
discourse must needs give pleasure, 
and command attention. Accordingly, 
we find Professor Sedgwick described 
as having performed his part like a 
consummate actor on this occasion. 
Take the account in the words of the 
Literary Gavette. 


“ A difference ofopinion having sprung 
up among some leading geologists on the 
question of organic remains found in 
certain strata, it was understood that the 
discussion would be brought on by the 
reading of a paper by Mr. Murchison 
and Professor Sedgwick, on a classifica- 
tion of the old slate rocks of Devon- 
shire, with an explanation of the true 
position of the culm deposits of that 
county. 

** An ample explanation of the dia- 
gram which accompanied this paper, and 
shewed a section of the county, from 
Linton through Bideford, and to the 
Dartmoor, was given by Mr. Murchi- 
son, who was followed by Mr. Sedgwick, 
in one of his most brilliant speeches. 
The result of their observations on the 
whole series of rocks, and especially on 
a great carboniferous, or rather culmi- 
ferous basin, occupying the heart of the 
county, was triumphantly brought for- 
ward, as ‘ confirmation strong as proof 
of holy writ,’ of the accuracy of the Si- 
lurian system of Murchison, and the 
Cambrian system of Sedgwick. It is 
quite impossible to follow the striking 
oration of the latter, which, if he had 
not been so acknowledged before, must 
have stamped him one of the first of 
popular illustrators that ever spoke to a 
delighted assembly. 

“* The originality and freshness of 
his images, the profundity of his scien- 
tific and general remarks, the corusca- 
tions of his fancy, the poetry and extra- 
ordinary command of his language, his 
felicitous employment of common words 
and phrases, his humour and playfulness, 
his peculiar parentheses (resembling the 
most admirable ornaments of a splendid 
fabric of architecture — strengthening 
what they adorn), his home thrusts in 
argument, with a frankness and friend- 
liness towards opponents, and his dash- 
ing off at intervals, as ifa single spark— 
a syllable — had suggested a new train 
of ideas and combinations, — rendered 
this, like many of his other addresses, 
a treat of the highest description to 
every one who had the good fortune to 
hear it. In numerous parts it might 
well be said to invent and embody the 
poetry of geology; or, as it was exqui- 
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sitely expressed by himself, when Mr, 
Sedgwick approached the haze of the 
science to work upon in obscurity, he 
so illuminated the cloud as to convert 
it into a halo of glory. We can merely 
thus describe it; but we must leave 
any attempt at detail, if ever, to a more 
leisure hour.” 

“« Mr. Delabeche explained his objec. 
tions to the theory suported by Messrs, 
Murchison and Sedgwick ; and Professor 
Phillips supported them, on the compa. 
rison of the fossil remains which were 
in drawers on the table. These were so 
analogous to the culm remains in York- 
shire, that he would have taken them as 
specimens of that formation. 

**One of Mr. Sedgwick’s conclusions 
struck us forcibly. In his opinion, the 
granite of Dartmoor was newer than the 
carbonaceous deposit of the basin which 
rested upon it on the south. His re- 
mark, that geology was a science of ob- 
servation and not of experiment; and his 
definitions of the difference, were also 
eminently clear and convincing ; and his 
picture of the giant granite itself abso- 
lutely sublime.” 


At a subsequent meeting, we find 
Dr. Buckland creating a sensation, by 
placing on the table his own Bridge- 
water Treatise on Geology, accompa- 
nying it it with an affirmation, that the 
first two verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis must be re-translated, so as to 
harmonise with the results obtained by 
his discoveries as to the age of the 
earth. Why, might he establish its 
age to be myriads upon myriads of 
years, could he disprove the position 
that “* In the beginning God made the 
heavens and the earth!” We recom- 
mend a re-perusal of the passage, in 
p- 485 of our last number on this sub- 
ject. But the reference to geological 
data now reminds us of the boast of 
the French savans in Egypt, who vin- 
dicated the chronology of Herodotus, 
on the authority of the inscriptions 
and sculptures on the architectural 
masses of Egypt. “ It is decided,” 
say these critics, ‘* that the present 
division of the zodiachad been already 
arranged by the Egyptians, fifteen 
thousand years before the Christian 
era; and, according to an inscription, 
which cannot lie, the temple of Esne 
is of eight thousand years standing!” 
To this, Coleridge has already replied 
(in his Essay on the Prometheus of 
#schylus, designed as preparatory to 
a series of disquisitions respecting the 
Egyptian, in connexion with the sacer- 
dotal, theology, and in contrast with 
the mysteries of ancient Greece, and 
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read at the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, May 18, 1825), that, —“ in the 
first place, among a people who had 
placed their national pride in their an- 
tiquity, I do not see the impossibility 
of an inscription lying; and, secondly, 
as little can I see the improbability of 
a modern interpreter misunderstanding 
it; and lastly, the incredibility of a 
French infidel partaking of both de- 
fects, is still less evident to any under- 
standing. The inscriptions may be, 
and, in some instances, very probably 
are, of later date than the temples 
themselves,—the offspring of vanity or 
priestly rivalry, or of certain astrolo- 
gical theories; or the temples them- 
selves may have been built in the 
place of former and ruder structures, 
of an earlier and ruder period, and, not 
impossibly, under a different scheme of 
hieroglyphic or significant characters ; 
and then may have been intentionally, 
or ignorautly miscopied or mistrans- 
lated.”* Now, these remarks may be, 
almost mutatis mutandis, applied to 
the science of geology. Perhaps the 
data of the earth may not lie, consi- 
dered in themselves; but, in their 
geological interpretation, they may be 
made most confoundedly to fib. Proof 
of this may be rendered in Professor 
Buckland’s own recantation of all that 
he formerly asserted of the celebrated 
Kirkdale Cave, in Yorkshire. But, 
away with all science that is merely 
analytical! and let us proceed to de- 
scribe the agitation which an instance 
of a different and better process pro- 
duced among the savans assembled at 
Bristol. 

Our Man of Synthesis has declared 
himself in the person and by the 
name of a Mr. Crosse, residing at 
Broomfield, near Taunton; and de- 
scribed by Professor Sedgwick “ as 
an old friend of his, who some 
years ago kindly conducted him over 
the Quantock Hills, on the way to 
Taunton. The residence of that gentle- 
man was not, as he had described it, in 
a wild and savage region, but seated 
amidst the sublime and beautiful in 
nature. At that time he was engaged 
in carrying on the most gigantic experi- 
ments,—attaching voltaic lines to the 
trees of the forest, and conducting 
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through them streams of lightning as 
large as the mast of a 74-gun ship, 
and even turning them through his 
house with the dexterity of an able 
charioteer. Sincerely did he congratu- 
late the section on what they had 
heard and witnessed that morning. The 
operations of electrical phenomena, in- 
stances of which had been detailed to 
them, proved that the whole world — 
even darkness itself— was steeped in 
everlasting light, the first-born of hea- 
ven. However Mr. Crosse may have 
hitherto concealed himself, from this 
time forth he must stand before the 
world as public property.” Mr. Crosse, 
however, was not to be permitted his 
claims without some drawbacks; and, 
therefore, Mr. Greenough thought it 
fitting that, “in their admiration of 
these discoveries, which were perfectly 
original, and made without knowledge 
of the labour of others, the section must 
not forget that justice was also fairly 
due to certain foreign chemists, who 
had prosecuted a similar line of inves- 
tigation. He read a passage from Dr. 
Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, to 
shew that M. Becquerel had also 
formed minerals by means of electricity ; 
and he mentioned the names of Ber- 
thier, Rose, and others, who had suc- 
ceeded in the same path. Still, the 
highest praise must. be awarded to Mr. 
Crosse for his originality.” Why, to 
be sure, it must; and if Mr. Green- 
ough could say nothing better, he 
would have shewn more wisdom in 
keeping silence. But now, for Mr. 
Crosse’s discoveries. 

Mr. Fox had read a paper illustra- 
tive of the formation of mineral veins, 
which he traced to the action of elec- 
tricity, and produced what the Literary 
Gazette calls “a simple, but highly 
instructive experiment, formed from 
the introduction into a common earthen 
oblong pan ofa portion of hard clay, 
which divided the box into two com- 
partments. In one compartment he 
placed sulphuric acid, and in the other 
water. Into the sulphuric acid he in- 
troduced plates of zinc, connected bya 
conducting wire with a piece of copper 
suspended in the water. Electric ac- 
tion commenced, and the copper formed 
into a sulphate by the transmission of 


a This valuable Essay is now printed, for the first time, in ‘‘ The Literary Re- 
mains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, collected and edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
Esq. M.A.” — just published. ‘ London, William Pickering, 1836.” It is likely, 
that we shall consider these extraordinary volumes in detail, at no distant period, 
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sulphur through the clay. Mr. Fox 
attributes the crystallisation of tin spe- 
cimens in copper formations, and the 
difference in the positive capacity and 
character of mineral courses to the va- 
riance which would naturally happen 
from the action of unequal electrical 
forces.” This having been done—and 
so far well on the part of Mr. Fox— 
then stepped into the arena the new 
candidate ; in other words, Dr. Buck- 
land, says the Atheneum, “ produced 
to the notice of the meeting Mr. Crosse, 
who would give a verbal account of his 
most singular proceedings. Mr. Crosse 
then stated, that he had devoted a great 
part of his life to the pursuit of electri- 
city, and that he came before the Asso- 
ciation merely in the character of an 
electrician, being by no means a geolo- 
gist, and but in a moderate degree a 
mineralogist.” Lucky this, both for 
him and for science; had he been ei- 
ther, he would, like their professors, 
have done nothing in the way of 
synthesis! But to proceed. “ Being 
early impressed with the notion that it 
would be desirable to produce, if pos- 
sible, a long-continued, undiminished, 
electrical action, he had set himself to 
work ; and, after many trials, he had 
constructed an apparatus which had, 
for no less than an entire year, retained 
its electric energy, and this by the 
agency of pure water only. He had 
also conceived that, it being by long- 
continued processes that nature pro- 
duced most of the effects which we 
observe, it might be possible to form 
substances similar to what she affords, 
by adopting a mode like hers. His at- 
tention had been directed to a cavern 
in the Quantock Hills, in which he 
had observed calcareous spar incrusted 
on limestone, and arragonite on clay 
slate: these minerals had evidently 
been formed by the water which per- 
colated the rocks. Some of this water 
he brought to his house, and presented 
it to the action of his voltaic apparatus : 
for nine days he anxiously watched for 
a result; but, no visible oue offering, 
he had almost given up the experiment ; 
when, on the tenth day, to his great 
delight, he succeeded in procuring mi- 
nerals, the same as in the cavern. He 
was thus encouraged to prosecute fur- 
ther experiments ; and, in the course of 
his investigations, he found that light 
was unfavourable to the perfection of 
crystals,—he being able, in a much 
shorter period, and with much weaker 
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electric power, to produce them in the 
dark. He formed several crystals of 
metallic minerals; but his most suc- 
cessful experiment was the production 
of quartz from fluo-silicic acid, and his 
inspection of what has been, perhaps, 
never before observed by mortal eye, 
the process of crystalline developement 
from the beginning. He had traced a 
quartz crystal, first as a hexagon marked 
upon the matrix, then lines radiated 
from its centre, then parallel lines were 
formed parallel to its sides—it increased 
in thickness; but, owing to some dis- 
turbance of the operation, the process 
of forming a single perfect crystal was 
not completed ; for a second crystal 
grew up and intersected it, offering an 
additional confirmation of the resem- 
blance of Mr. Crosse’s process to that of 
Nature, where this penetration of crys- 
tals into each other is every where to be 
observed. It would be extending this 
report too far to relate all that Mr. 
Crosse communicated to the section re- 
garding the details of his experiments ; 
but it is impossible to convey an idea 
of the enthusiasm with which his state- 
ment was received by the crowded 
assembly present. There appeared to 
be a real electrical effect produced 
upon them; they seemed as if the in- 
terior recesses of Nature had been of a 
sudden laid open to them, and her ~ 
cesses, which had been conceived as 
past all mortal ken, submitted to their 
inspection. Mr. Crosse was often in- 
terrupted during his address with loud 
peals of applause, which lasted for se- 
veral minutes after he satdown. Mr. 
Conybeare said, that he found himself 
so excited with the intelligence that he 
should not submit his observations on 
the South Wales Coal Basin; he con- 
sidered any communication he could 
bring forward totally eclipsed in in- 
terest by the overpowering intelligence 
brought by Mr. Crosse. Upon that 
gentleman Mr. Sedgwick passed also a 
highly eloquent eulogium. Professor 
Phillips stated that he had now hopes 
of realising his fondest dreams of geo- 
logy. He had long conceived that 
Nature must have some means of con- 
veying solid matter through solid mat- 
ter; and that this was now proved by 
Mr. Crosse, whose discoveries were of 
such importance, that had the British 
Association been of no other service 
than in bringing them to light, they 
alone were worth all the pains it had 
taken for the advancement of science ; 
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and it was its particular business to 
have experiments like his set on foot, 
and prosecuted, for many years to 
come.” 

All very well and right; but we may 
be humbly permitted to think that the 
savans of the British Association and 
the Bristol Meeting had mighty little 
to do in these discoveries. We are of 
opinion with our very good friend, 
Jerdan, that ** the début of Mr. Crosse 
was altogether an accident, unexpected 
and unconceived by the Association. 
But,” with him, we hold, that “ his 
being brought out, in consequence of 
the discussion to which he was listen- 
ing, and at once made public property, 
with all his extraordinary experiments 
and performances, is alone a pregnant 
proof of the benefit to science which 
the Association is calculated to pro- 
duce.” We are also desirous of add- 


ing this gentleman’s testimony, that 
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more strongly excited than the other 
heads of the section, or any individual 
among the auditory, though these were 
sufficiently enthusiastic. “ It is, how- 
ever, much to be regretted,” adds the 
editor of the Literury Gazette, “ that, 
owing to this, one of the most useful, 
local, and important papers looked for 
at the meeting, and for which many 
persons attended it, was thus lost. Mr. 
Conybeare’s great experience and la- 
borious investigation of the coal forma- 
tions in Glamorganshire, led a number 
of members deeply interested in the 
subject, to expect much of the most 
valuable information from him; and 
they were exceedingly disappointed, at 
the issue of Mr. Crosse’s appearance, 
to find their coals evaporate in smoke ; 
and their oracle, instead of satisfying 
their longings for instruction, proclaim 
himself mad at learning the wonders 
achieved by the Friar Bacon of Somer- 


setshire.”’* 


Mr. Conybeare appeared to be even 


* All that Mr. Crosse now may do must become a subject of unparalleled 
interest. We cannot, therefore, resist adding, in a note, that this gentleman has 
entered into a correspondence with the weekly newspaper called The Atlas, Oct. 9, 
1836. We feel it our duty to extract both his letter and the accompanying remarks. 

“* We need not remind our readers of the surprise and delight with which the 
geological and mineralogical sections of the British Association, at their late meeting 
in Bristol, listened to the extraordinary discoveries of Mr. Crosse, of Broomfield. 
The lines of conductors which, connecting every tree in the park with his mansion, 
poured into a brass globe, suspended over his batteries, the electric fluid in such 
quantities as had never before been collected by man; the ease with which Mr, 
Crosse gathered the electric fluid to the repeated charge of his voltaic batteries, the 
skill with which he guided, and the scientific coolness with which he ruled, the 
element of destruction, have ever since been the chief topics of conversation in 
society. Dr. Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, and Sir Richard Phillips, have given 
descriptions of the apparatus with which, in crystallisation more especially, 
Mr. Crosse has performed the most surprising experiments ; and these descriptions, 
however brief and unsatisfactory, have been eagerly received by the scientific world 
. and the reading public. It is, therefore, with no small gratification that we are 
enabled to lay before our readers, from the pen of Mr. Crosse himself, a more accu- 
rate account of the apparatus with which he— 


* Rules the whirlwind, and directs the storm ;’ 


and by the aid of whose creative energies the most extraordinary success has attended 
his researches. In our future Numbers we hoped to be enabled to lay before our 


readers some account of the experiments of Mr. Crosse, and their surprising 
results, 


** Letrer rrom A. Crosse, Ese. 


* ¢ Dear Sir, 


Broomfield, near Taunton, September 23, 1836. 
“ss = @ 


***] will not enter into this subject at present, any more than to 
say that I am now, heart and soul, engaged in a tedious but interesting series of 
experiments on the voltaic battery, more especially on its long-continued action, with 
respect to its powers, both of ignition and eryetallisation, as well as other very im- 
portant phenomena connected with the subject. 

_ “* Inthe formation of these batteries I make use of the cylinder-shape, each pair of 
zinc and copper cylinders being separately insulated by standing on a glass plate. I 
Teject acids, and fill the cylinder with common water. I found, at the end ofa 
twelvemonth, no sensible Rokeeien of the power of a battery composed of five 
hundred pairs of cylinders ; and, on taking the battery to pieces to examine the 
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And now we may demand whether, 
afterall the excitement evinced, it will 
be issueless? Will it induce these 
bookmen of science, these dreamers of 
analysis, to supersede altogether their 
imperfect and unproductive method for 
that of synthesis, thus illustrated, and 
thus awakening them to the marvellous 
of old time, when art was creative, and 
science constitutive? The interest 
which was expressed seems, indeed, to 
have been an image—an analogon of 
that enthusiasm with which the God- 
inspired of old were animated, and in 
virtue of which they were recognised 
as friends of God and prophets — 
nay, became foster-gods to their fel- 
low men. But, was it only an image ? 
Is it impossible for the true, the genu- 
ine enthusiasm to be kindled again, and 
that the times of Eschylus and his 
Prometheus may return. The Essay, 
from which we have already quoted, on 
the theme of Prometheus will demon- 
strate to all who have eyes, and inclina- 
tion to use them, that inspiration was 
no vain epithet even among the Grecian 
poets,— that the Muses drew their 
knowledge from high and heavenly 
sources,— and that the spirit of hu- 
manity was wont to walk with God, 
even much later than the days of him 
who was not, for God took him. 
Henceforth, let not the British Associa- 
tion encourage the sensuous ultimates of 
science only ; let them not heap honours 
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on mere talent for imitation, and give 
sole glory to the clumsy accumulator of 
particular phenomena; but let them 
postpone the claims of mere learning 
to those of genius, and make room for 
those —- of art, as well as these 
vain displays of second-hand know- 
ledge. We may then hope for man’s 
restoration speedily to that state of pri- 
mitive enthusiasm when the human be- 
ing was a moral artist, and all science 
a traduction from his moral life, the 
life-giving influences of his essential 
spirit, and the unobscured divinity 
that stirred within him. Should such a 
result be again realised,* man will be 
prepared for observation and experi- 
ment, by the ascertaining and the de- 
velopement of a previous and initiative 
method, or law, by which he shall be 
instructed how to observe and experi- 
ment, so that time may not be lost, as 
now it is, in futile processes. Then, 
indeed, will a life not be vainly ex- 
pended in the laborious accumulation 
of appearances, without having once 
solved or detected the common law by 
which they are guided. The idea of 
the law will precede the investigation 
altogether ; and in its light, and under 
its guidance, Science will subserve the 
purposes ofa purer intelligence, only, 
in the end, to identify herself with that 
wisdom which, being as gray hairs to 
the young, is as the tree of life to all. 


effect produced on the zinc, was surprised to find that no oxidation injurious to the 
zinc had taken place, although the metal was in the state of thin sheet. 
««« As the water evaporates in the cylinders, I generally fill them once in six weeks. 


It is curious to observe, that every morning, between the hours of six and ten, these 
batteries evince a much greater electrical power than at any other period of the day. 
This effect is entirely unconnected with variations in the barometer, hygrometer, 
thermometer, electrometer (atmospheric), or any other metre whatever. In con- 
sequence of their more perfect insulation, these batteries possess a much greater 
power than any others made on a different plan with water alone; and, by connecting 
the opposite poles with the outer and inner coating of a common electrical battery, a 
constant and never-failing stream of electric fluid is produced. 800 pairs of 
cylinders, each four inches high, and two and a half diameter, will defiagrate bril- 
liantly metallic leaves and tin-foil, fuse the edge of stout silver sheeting, melt off the 
point of a penknife, fire gunpowder, and give a strong shock to the human body. 

“«« On receiving this shock with the knuckles of the fingers, the skin is actually 
cauterised, as if touched with a hot knitting-needle, accompanied with a strong 
smell of burnt skin. It is not possible, within the compass of a letter, and that 
hastily sketched, to do more than just glance at the subject. . I am fitting upa 
battery to consist of 1550 pairs of cylinders, as I find the increase of numbers to pro- 
duce more than a corresponding effect in power. 

“«* Were it in my power, I would construct an apparatus so extensive as to give 
an experimeter some chance of unlocking the gutes of science. 

“* You are at liberty to publish this letter, or any part of it, if you think it worth 
while, and believe me, dear sir, yours truly, 

: “ *¢ Anprew Crossr.’” 

* We have just been delighted to hear that an International Association has been 

set on foot to carry these express objects into immediate effect. 
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EDMUND LODGE, ESQ. 


In the preface to his magnificent work, his Illustrious Portraits, a book which, 
take it all in all, is the most magnificent ever published, Lodge justly remarks : 
“ It is from the combination of portraits and biography that we reap the utmost 
degree of utility and pleasure which can be derived from them : as, in contem- 
plating the portrait of an eminent person, we long to be instructed in his history ; 
so, in considering his actions, we are anxious to behold his countenance.” 
Actuated by this principle, we started our Gallery ; which, though it may not 
be as splendid as that of Mr. Lodge, contains the likenesses of people who will 
inspire no small interest to future inquirers: and in that Gallery we now enlist 
Mr. Lodge himself. 

There he stands in the regal robes of Norroy, in all the glory and grandeur of 
heraldic costume. He looks, indeed, every inch a king; and long may he con- 
tinue to reign. We should be excessively sorry if, in these innovating days, the 
hand of the Destructive should be laid upon Benet’s Hill. The minute philo- 
sopher, or the grovelling utilitarian, may sneer at heraldry, and think the conti- 
nuance of the Heraldic College a piece of idle folly ; but for the opinions of these 
gentlemen we have little respect. They connect the present time with times past, 
and make us feel that we belong to a country which is not of yesterday, and that 
those who went before us did deeds worthy of being marked with honour and 
distinction. Who that enters the Heralds’ College, as his eye glances on the 
portcullis of the Plantagenets, the three legs of the Isle of Man, the eagle’s claw 
of the Stanleys, but must feel that he is of a race renowned in ages past all over 
the world, and think himself called upon to take care that it suffers no disgrace 
from him. The arms of a man’s family ought to remind him that he has other 
people to think of beside himself, and that no blot is to be cast by him on the 
scutcheon of his fathers. And albeit we confess ourselves but little skilled in 
the science of blazon, we know enough of it to be sure that it requires no small 
quantity of multifarious information, and a great share of acuteness and ability. 
Of one thing we are certain, that those who would depose the heraldic kings from 
their thrones, would be ready to pay the same compliment to another king whose 
empire is more substantial. 

Mr. Lodge is one of the oldest authors now extant. His first work, 
Illustrations of British History in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., dates so far back as 1791, five-and-forty years 
ago; so that as the science he professes is a link between the present age and 
the past, so is he himself a link between the present race of authors and that 
gone by. He wears his years well; and, oscillating between Alfred Place and 
Benet’s Hill, ruminates perpetually on the further production of books destined 
to inspire honourable thoughts and high feelings in the mind of England. Some 
of his friends, he tells us, think that he has spoken, in his celebrated work, too 
plainly ; but they have not been able to convince him that he has done wrong. 
People are seldom convinced that they have so done: but plain speaking is no 
fault in our eyes ; and we rather think that, if Mr. Lodge is to be blamed at all, 
his error lies the other way. His style is pleasant and lucid, smelling rather more 
of the last than of the present century. It is not the worse for that. 

The course of his quiet and useful life furnishes us with few materials for our 
page ; and we fear that Mr. Lodge will class it among “ the vague and frothy 
essays which almost invariably wait on engravings of what, on such occasions, is 
most properly called letter-press, being, in fact, nothing else.”” Even so we part 
him good friends ; and “ quitting all selfish topics, hasten to conclude this short 
article with a sincere declaration of the better feelings which render any sort of 
apology essentially unnecessary for our page,” and crying, with lungs as sten- 
torian as we can command, 

Vive Norroy! 
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estimated at their true worth. 
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POSTIIUMOUS MEMOIRS. 


ON BRYDGES. 


Memoirs will, doubtless, be 


They have, indeed, equal value with the 
being quite as original, if not more so. 


We sometimes 


differ from him in his views of men and things, but could not venture on any 


change. 


They are yet open to conseryative correction, where expedient ; and 


as to their interest, there cannot be two opinions.—O. Y.] 


Tuts is a much better book than I 
expected to find it. I had formed a 
prejudice that Wraxall was too fond of 
gossip, and had too much weak cre- 
dulity. I have not discovered any traces 
of them here. His characters are gene- 
rally correct, though, perhaps, rarely 
profound, and too often already familiar 
to us. All about the Duchess of Devon, 
Lady Duncannon, the Duchess of Gor- 
don, and Lady Salisbury, is stale. 

As the author belonged to the East 
Indian clique when he sat in parlia- 
ment, he betrays it in the political party 
he embraced, and in almost all his poli- 
tical opinions ; and discovers too blind 
an adoration of Pitt, and too indiscri- 
minate a censure of Burke, and even 
of Fox: while his panegyrics on the 
predominant genius of Sheridan, though 
of the same party, go beyond all reason. 
It must be a strange mind which can 
put either the genius or knowledge of 
Sheridan on a par with that of Burke. 

A more extraordinary epoch in our 
history, than that in which such men 
as Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt, who 
came in violent and bitter conflict, from 
the year 1784, perhaps never occurred. 
The reports of it by a sagacious com- 
mentator, himself actually present, are 
invaluable. However wonderful Pitt’s 
abilities may have been, I do not be- 
lieve that be created this crisis, but was 
led by it, and sailed upon the stream, 
and “ partook the gale.” My opinions 
will be deemed heterodox when I ven- 
ture to express my sincere conviction, 
that though Pitt had transcendant ta- 
lents, he wanted genius. The coalition 
of Lord North and Fox, and Fox’s 
East India Bill, created the crisis. 
At that epoch, the profuse riches of 
the East India squad had got a com- 
plete ascendence over the society of 
the British capital. Rumbold and Bar- 
well, and Sykes and Benfield, and 
others, dazzled all eyes, and blazed 
through all the streets. Charles Fox’s 
dissipated habit 
of manners, and 
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bling-table, and consequent pecuniary 
embarrassments, had sunk him very 
low in the public estimation. But 
when, for the sake of place, he joined 
Lord North, whom he had been so 
vehemently opposing for so many years, 
with incessant threats of bringing him 
to the block, it bespoke an open dis- 
regard of political principle which no 
sound mind could overlook. Thus the 
storm was ready to burst on a ministry 
so formed, when Fox introduced his 
India Bill, which at once set fire to 
the train. By that bill, which laid 
hands on the Company’s charter, it 
was apparent that the power now 
gained was to be rendered perpetual 
and uncontrollable. 

But who saw this danger, and stop- 
ped it before the plot was completed ? 
It was not Pitt, but the king himself, 
who had been put upon his guard by 
the Marquess of Buckingham. Then it 
was that Pitt’s vast gifts were called 
into play, as the instrument, not the 
originator, of the defeat. 

I very much doubt if any other com- 
bination of circumstances could have 
forced Pitt into such a display—at 
least so early. 

Pitt had a most acute and reflective 
understanding, most systematically ar- 
ranged, with a most cautious and im- 
perturbable judgment. I do not say 
that these endowments might not fit 
him for an able, practical statesman, 
better than genius; but they are not 
genius. At the same time, my indi- 
vidual persuasion is, that nothing less 
than genius itself will make a truly 
grand minister. A man of talent, with- 
out genius, sees only what is presented 
to him by others. ‘He does not pierce 
into internal light, and see the whole 
secret springs s of actions. He is at the 
mercy of his advisers, and of those 
who prepare the materials for him. 
Pitt had to manage the spirit of the 
English nation at the time that the 
revolutionary frenzy was likely to over- 
take it. Ile had not at first the fore- 
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sight of Burke ; and saw not at once the 
mischiefs with which it was pregnant. 
But it was not long ere Burke’s splen- 
did prospects into the future let in a 
flood of blazing lamps upon him. He 
was, however, a somewhat unwilling 
gazer upon the distance. France had 
always been our rival, and our enemy ; 
and at first he was pleased with the 
anticipation of its eclipse and its 
downfal. Burke saw that it was 
a contagion, which, unless stopped, 
would soon spread to England. Pitt 
had the eloquence which directed po- 
pular opinion. The manner in which 
he came into power fixed his public 
ascendency ; and all which he after- 
wards did confirmed and augmented it. 
The old aristocracy were not, in the 
modern change of manners, much be- 
loved. Pitt had created a new one, 
more connected with trade and finance. 
The old Whig families had led the 
aristocracy with a good deal of haughty 
exclusiveness. Pitt opened the peerage 
to a less assuming class: in truth, Pitt 
inherited this principle from his father ; 
but accidental circumstances brought it 
into more practical experiment. Fox, 
though of still more obscure descent, 
yet by his mother, and his own per- 
sonal habits, had bound himself up 
among the high nobility. Pitt loved 
men of business ; and thought of no- 
thing but Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions. Charles Jenkinson, old George 
Rose, Dundas, and Paul Benfield, were 
exactly fitted for the sphere in which 
Pitt delighted to occupy himself. These 
were a class of men who must have been 
odious to Burke, and even to Fox. 
Pitt’s industry, and his love of the 
details of business, made him a great 
favourite with the city. It is Wraxall’s 
opinion that the preponderance of ta- 
lent, as well as genius, was on the side 
of the opposition; and so it undoubt- 
edly was. 

At this time Wraxall says that Ad- 
dington, Dudley Ryder, Lord Morn- 
ington, and Lord Apsley, were but 
expectants of the premier’s favours. 

Three of the four survive; and the 
third has run a splendid career. Of 
the first, though an amiable and good 
man, the rise has been surprising. 

Wraxall is convinced that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of Junius. Ido 
not yet believe it. He was too vain a 
man to let the secret die with him. 

Lord Chatham had a hatred of the 
old aristocracy, and its exclusiveness. 
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Whigs were not for the people, but 
only for their own power and rule. 
Pitt could bear “ no brother near the 
throne.” Wraxall often shews personal 
partialities and influences. Pitt was 
little acquainted with general and fa- 
miliar life —too much addicted to view 
things with reference to the advantages 
of commerce or finance—too bigoted 
a disciple of Adam Smith—and was not 
profoundly acquainted with foreign po- 
litics. Ile loved power for power’s sake, 
not for money. Pitt had many abstract 
notions, which were more plausible than 
profound. Eden was a shallow fellow, 
too much praised — fickle, treacherous, 
and selfish. Then came Jenkinson and 
Sir Grey Cooper. Lord Sackville saw 
the necessity of a union with Ireland. 
Surprising that Wraxall says nothing of 
Lord Middlesex, nor of Lord Malmes- 
bury, nor of Lord Fitzwilliam, nor of 
Tierney. He makes Lord Surrey of 
too much importance. Pitt's strength 
was the fascination of eloquence and 
character. Pitt had a bold and enter- 
prising spirit. He was not fearful of 
experiments, under the dread of their 
being innovations. [Ie gave energy to 
all the subordinate functionaries ; he 


made them all work by one impulse. 
His own sense of honour and integrity 
was pure and nice; but he overlooked 
a good deal of jobbing in his favourite 


subordinates. He chose men ready 
for their work, and not scrupulous. 
He had a rhetorical fancy, but he 
wanted imagination; and he had no 
sentiment. [le prided himself in a 
judgment which could never be led 
astray. But on sternly refusing to be 
dazzled, he sometimes refused to be 
enlightened. He mistook truth for a 
meteor, or shining vapour. The extra- 
ordinary spirit of the epoch was in 
contradiction to the tendency of the 
principles in which he had been ori- 
ginally brought up. The native ten- 
dency of his mind was towards the 
democratic. 

That Pitt refused his protecting 
shield to Hastings, was a great and 
unpardonable fault; as a statesman, 
he ought to have weighed his great 
merit against his misdeeds: there was 
something selfish and little in the com- 
promising spirit with which he acted. 

Pitt sometimes played with his ora- 
torical gifts, and trusted too much 
to his power of leading the popular 
mind. The seeming prosperity of the 
country under his guidance made him 
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believed infallible. But there was a 
good deal of hollowness in his system ; 
his profusion of taxation, and his care- 
less extravagance, were blind to remote 
consequences. That the facility of 
temporary credit, and new and rare 
productive application of capital, were 
a great national benefit, cannot be 
doubted. 

Burke, and many others, never 
thought that Pitt conducted the war 
in a proper manner: he always looked 
to the commercial destruction of the 
enemy. Napoleon was fighting upon 
a more gigantic principle. 

There is one remark on Wraxall 
which applies to all his work. He 
seems to take for granted, that it is an 
incontestable proof of his excellence as 
a minister that he carried triumphantly 
most of his measures in parliamentary 
debate. This, no doubt, is one grand 
proof of superiority ; but, with all this, 
one may be an unwise and bad mi- 
nister. His measures may not be 
sound, and of lasting benefit to his 
country. Whatever temporary applause 
might attend them, I think that many 
of Pitt’s measures now appear of equi- 
vocal good. 

It was a grave defect in Pitt, that 
the subordinate men he selected for 
office were not men of primary talent 
or virtue. Look at Dundas, et hoc 
genus omne! Lookat Bishop Pretyman, 
and Pepper Arden, and Mitford, and 
Eden! Look at Jenkinson, and George 
Rose, and Tom Steele! Look at your 
Vansittarts, and Wallaces, and Spencer 
Percevals, and Charles Pybuses ! 

William Grenville had the reputa- 
tion of great talents, but they were 
merely acquired talents.* Lord Gren- 
ville had no original opinions. When 
he was joined to Pitt, he was an un- 
bending Tory ; and this was consistent 
with the impressions made on his in- 
fancy. When, on the death of Pitt, 
he became the minister of a coalition, 
principally of the Whig party, he veered 
right round ; and, though he had been 
a strong coadjutor of Pitt in creating 
the Sinking Fund, he became in his 
last days one of the most violent ar- 
guers and writers against it. He was 
a man of extraordinary industry, and 
had all his faculties most methodically 
arranged; but he had no sallies of 
mind, nor any native force. He was a 
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nice scholar of reserved habits, and a 
mere technical man of office — an ex- 
cellent man to execute orders, but not 
to be a leader. 

Thurlow, the chancellor, was never 
on cordial terms with him: each had 
a contempt for the other. Thurlow 
had an acute and powerful mind; but 
he was surly, perverse, and not very 
nice in his principles, political or moral, 
He was a constant thorn in Pitt’s side. 
He was a Tory in power; ambitious 
and discontented before he had risen, 
He despised the littleness, versatility, 
and duplicity of Loughborough’s mind 
and disposition. 

The Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Rutland, and Earl Gower 
(then created Marquess of Stafford), 
were mere puppets of fortune, chosen 
for show and wealth. Pitt wanted 
them as gilding, but he used them 
merely for the surface. I admit that 
such men are positively necessary to 
any administration: rank and property 
are indispensable ingredients to such a 
mixed constitution as ours. But the 
opposition added to this sort of aid, 
men at least equally noble and rich, 
with more habits of business, and, per- 
haps, better abilities: such as Portland, 
Fitzwilliam, Carlisle, Derby, Stormont, 
Bedford, Devonshire, Shelburne, North, 
&c.; with Coke of Norfolk, and many 
other powerful landed commoners. 

The secession from this strong Whig 
party, caused by the alarm of the re- 
volutionary doctrines and bloody events 
which were going on in France, weak- 
ened that party so much, and added so 
much to Pitt’s power, that he kept the 
reins of government for seven years 
more; but not without many violent 
exertions and dangerous escapes. 

One of his tendencies — though not, 
perhaps, with a clear and defined de- 
sign — was to create a new aristocracy. 
It arose out of the early impressions 
which had taken hold of his mind. 
Probably he thought that where wealth 
changes hands, honours ought to change 
with it; and that it was dangerous to 
have a rich bourgeoise in rivalry with a 
poor nobility. He thought the produc- 
tive classes the only useful members of 
society. 

Wraxall thinks that Pitt’s confidence 
in his own powers often put the king 
at defiance, and followed his own opi- 


* See, in the Life of Mackintosh, by his Son, an account of a visit to Lord 
Grenville, and the opinion regarding Lord G. by that eminent man. 
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nions and measures. I strongly ques- 
tion this. I believe that the king had 
generally decisions of his own, and 
stood firm to them. The war with 
America was the king’s own, not his 
ministers: so was the rejection of Fox’s 
India Bill. 

But the great change effected by Pitt 
was the downfal of the aristocracy of 
the Whigs. 

Pitt is considered an aristocrat: he 
was not a true aristocrat. He lowered 
the House of Peers, because he had 
not a just and profound sense of the 
real aristocracy. The persons whom 
he elevated to the peerage were not, 
for the most part, gentry of the prime 
quality —they were persons who had 
come obliquely into large fortunes and 
good names: as Dutton, Hill, Cocks, 
Douglas, Pelham, Basset, Rolle, and 
Calthorpe, &c. &c. ; and he seemed to 
pay no regard to quality in the Irish 
peerages. These men had better have 
been kept in the House of Commons. 
I am quite sure this conduct alienated 
the powerful body of the Whigs. 

Pitt's taste led him to commerce and 
finance ; and this made him the great 
favourite of the city. He liked that 
class of men the best: he loved their 
society, and the peculiarities of their 
minds. 

But commerce and finance are a 
means, not an end. What is the use 
of wealth, unless we have arms to de- 
fend it? Napoleon knew better in 
what the strength of states consists. 
The stream of time changes its chan- 
nels, its direction, and its character. 
The composites of the House of Lords, 
which it would then have been neces- 
sary to preserve, perhaps it is now 
desirable entirely to alter. From the 
Parliamentary Reform Bill, the Lords 
are put in a new position. 

The Lords ought now to be a nu- 
merous body, and the preponderance 
ought to be increased. But even here 
a greater discretion and reserve is 
necessary than has ever been used. 
Men without birth, fortune, or pre- 
eminent talents, ought not to be se- 
lected. The chances are at last this 
will turn out a democratic assembly, 
and become unmanageable. At present 
they are of great use. 

The most extraordinary thing is that 
the king should for the first twenty-two 
years of his reign be eminently unpo- 
pular, and then, all at once, become 
equally popular. Many have attri- 
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buted this to the power and eloquence 
of Pitt. It seems to me that such an 
effect from such a cause is perfectly 
absurd. The stream had turned by 
its own force, and Pitt was fortunate 
enough to take advantage of it. Con- 
currences of circumstances undoubtedly 
added this happy lot to Pitt. 

The suspicion of the people had 
been that the king entertained arbitrary 
notions of government, and that his 
ministers were actuated by nothing 
but selfish ambition and love of place. 
These notions had been propagated 
with the utmost industry and ability 
by Wilkes and Junius; and all the 
succession of placemen had, with the 
exception of the Rockinghams, given 
grounds for this belief. The Butes, 
Grenvilles, Bedfords, Graftons, Sand- 
wiches, &c. were assuredly of this caste. 
Much may be said in defence of Lord 
North, who had great ability, and was 
of a very generous nature; but who, 
from his ductile temper, perhaps, gave 
way too much to the king’s own 
measures. The king had far greater 
talents, judgment, and sagacity, than 
he has had credit for. His weakness 
seems to have lain in the choice of his 
servants. But a monarch in such a 
limited government as England has 
probably a very limited selection: he 
must take men who can manage the 
two houses of parliament ; and could 
not for two days retain in their places 
those in whom his own will or opinion 
placed confidence. 

It seems that there is too much rea- 
son to suspect that Lord Bute had a 
greater influence over the king’s mind 
than his wisdom or principles justified ; 
and hence the succession of Tory ad- 
ministrations that took place. Neither 
Lord Chatham nor the Rockinghams 
could retain their power. The mighty 
fault was in the dismissal of Lord 
Chatham. The Rockinghams were, as 
a party, with the exception of Burke, 
deficient in grand powers of mind ; 
and they had committed themselves 
occasionally to some ultra Whig prin- 
ciples, which were found impracticable 
or dangerous. 

The general national prejudice up to 
1784 was, that the king had arbitrary 
notions of government; and that, there- 
fore, he liked pliant and servile mi- 
nisters. Iam inclined to suspect that 
the character given of Lord Mansfield 
by Junius, though severe, is a just one. 
He rather inclined in his decisions to 
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regard what he deemed the expedient, 
than the rules of law already settled. 
He was an entire politician in every 
act and opinion of his life. But he 
was not chosen for his situation by 
Geo. IL1.; the monarch found him al- 
ready there. He was a very acute and 
subtle man; but, perhaps, not so bril- 
liant as he was thought. When all his 
papers were burnt by Lord George 
Gordon’s mob, in 1780, and some one 
was lamenting the loss to Dunning, 
“‘ Psha!”’ he answered ; *‘ the destruc- 
tion of the doctrines contained in those 
papers is a national good !” 

As to America, what monarch would 
have given up so large a portion of his 
empire without a struggle?) The con- 
test was badly conducted : perhaps the 
king might have made choice of abler 
functionaries in all the departments, 
both civil and military ! 

There was one man who always 
moved with an impenetrable cloud 
around him— Lord George Germaine ; 
but he was an able man— industrious, 
sagacious, and wise. His extreme gra- 
vity and melancholy were a contrast to 
the lightness and wit of Lord North; 
misfortunes sunk deeper into his heart, 
and he thought of future consequences 
with more fear and regret. But I be- 
lieve that he bad the good of his coun- 
try on his conscience, and executed his 
duties with fidelity and skill. 

Lord Camden had the luck to retain 
a popular reputation through life; he 
was considered a patriot, and out of 
the favour of the court. Ile came for- 
ward again to assist Pitt’s accession to 
power, and never lost the good opinion 
of the public. He had the fame of 
more talents than he possessed; but 
was a generous, upright, high-minded 
man. 

Whether Jenkinson possessed the 
king’s ear to the degree supposed yet 
remains a doubt. 

Kenyon was a man coarse and un- 
educated ; brought up in the office of 
a Cheshire attorney of no reputation ; 
but a man of native talents and unwea- 
ried Jabour, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the law. He had a rough in- 
tegrity, and was supposed to be a fair 
interpreter of what he knew. But his 
want of literature and dignity were 
striking and mischievous defects. He 
knew nothing of the world, and his 
private habits were penurious and sor- 
did. He was supposed to be, during 
all the early part of his professional 
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life, the law-finder for Thurlow, who 
was idle, and a lover of pleasure. He 
was a perfect pedant in his professional 
treasures, and ofien ludicrous in his 
language and expositions. In all these 
respects he was the opposite to his pre- 
decessor, Lord Mansfield. I do not 
suppose that he had any fixed princi- 
ples of politics, except such as his 
office imposed on him. He held the 
place about fourteen years, and was 
succeeded by Law, a man who was a 
direct contrast to him ; fierce, contra- 
dictory, assuming, and wilful; and 
who made the law bend to his own hu- 
mours ; and in point of legal know- 
ledge, or native abilities, not to be com- 
pared with Kenyon. He had been a 
violent opponent of Pitt in politics; 
and, though proud and overbearing, 
was democratic in the cast of his 
opinions. He was not appointed by 
Pitt, but by Addington, to whose 
strange patchwork administration he 
had been attorney-general at the time 
when the speakership was bestowed on 
Mitford, whose unfitness for it made it 
necessary soon to remove him to Ire- 
land. 

A minister must put up with such 
professional men as fall in his way in 
their due course. He cannot easily 
skip over an attorney-general. When 
Pitt returned to power, he could not be 
well pleased to find Law (now Lord 
Ellenborough) in his way—confronting 
him by his frowns and his sarcasms. 

Loughborough was a man wily and 
oily as a snake, and entirely engrossed 
by his own selfish ambitions. He was 
always needy, and loved place and 
power ; and had nearly secured his re- 
sumption of the chancellorship, had the 
Prince of Wales obtained the regency, 
—when a few hours of delay gave 
symptoms of the king’s recovery, and 
cast his golden hopes into the dust. 
He was intriguing, flexible, and dex- 
terous; but his known character took 
away all weight from him. The Whigs 
would have had him, merely to get rid 
of Thurlow; but, when solicitor-general 
in North’s ministry, he had been much 
more offensive to that party, and much 
more suspected in his principles than 
the other. Thurlow, however, had also 
been willing to come over to the prince, 
from love of place. This, indeed, is a 
black spot in Thurlow’s character. 

When we see by what means public 
men too generally gain their ends, and 
place their posterity in high stations of 
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rank and wealth, our hearts ache, and 
the glories of ambition fade away before 
us. How was it that such feeble lights 
as were Pitt’s satellites could gain the 
places they held ? 

There was one man, of whom Wraxall 
says scarce any thing, who began al- 
most from his boyhood to seize a posi- 
tion, where he might derive reflected 
lustre, from the great luminary,—I 
mean Canning. He was a great rheto- 
rician, a beautiful scholar, and a man 
of the loftiest desires. But 1 differ 
from the public very egregiously as to 
the soundness of his mind, and the 
profundity of his wisdom: all was 
metaphor, and trope, and splendid 
imagery, and rich and incomparable 
humour. The power of ridicule was 
his primary talent; but the hues in 
which he set things varied like the co- 
lours of the rainbow. As a boy, he 
was brought up an Ultra-Whig ; asa 
man, he commenced public life by 
making himself one of the most Tory 
of Pitt's adherents, It was some time 
before he gained Pitt’s cordial confi- 
dence ; he was too literary for the 
strong-minded and matter-of-fact man. 
But at last, in Pitt’s latter days, the 
haughty minister gave way, and Can- 
ning got a complete ascendant over 
him. Canning would have made up a 
ministry of Conservative members ; 
but they would not join him; and then 
he vehemently and bitterly turned 
round. He seemed to sacrifice all 
consistency of principles to momentary 
applause and popular favour. His 
self-election, and confidence in his ex- 
clusive powers, made him soar some- 
times on Icarian wings, and expose 
himself to the dazzle and melting heat 
ofthe sun. As an author, he was an 
elegant and accomplished writer, but 
not a great genius. He had more glit- 
ter than force, and more blaze than 
fire. He knew nothing of finance; 
but took his lessons from [uskisson — 
at best a very doubtful authority, and, 
in the present critic’s opinion, mis- 
chievous! The late Lord Liverpool, 
the minister, was a much sounder man, 
though not so brilliant. 

Canning was anxious to govern the 
world by the pen and the lips; but 
this will not do. His oratory always 
betrayed the lamp ; and, with the in- 
termixture of splendid and grand pass- 
ages, was yet altogether tedious. It 
was a mixed and gorgeous robe of 
blinding gold patches; but it gained 
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no faith; its impression soon melted 
away. It was equally flowery with 
Burke’s speeches ; but the flowers did 
not appear part of the essence of the 
thoughts,-- they were sewed on! He 
always shewed himself as an artist, not 
speaking under the involuntary impulse 
of inspiration ! 

One of the most extraordinary cha- 
racters, to whom Wraxall gives far more 
space than he deserves, was the late 
Duke of Norfolk. To speak of him 
without indignation and disgust is im- 
possible. But as he had no qualities 
but such as raised contempt and ab- 
horrence, he could not be a spring in 
the political movements of the country. 
It could not be otherwise than a sore to 
the lovers of the aristocratical dignity 
of the ancient peerage that this man 
stood at the top of all its ranks.. But 
the truth is, that his early birth and 
habits were cradled and nurtured in a 
different and more obscure sphere; he 
came from a younger branch of some 
generations who had passed their lives 
principally as Cumberland squires of 
moderate fortune, and who had allied 
themselves to no eminent blood, or 
great names. He was growing to a 
middle age when he succeeded to the 
dukedom, which had devolved on his 
father only a year or two before him, 
and who was almost equally low in 
his habits;—a drunkard, and a man of 
rude habits. 

The late duke’s neglect of his per- 
son,— his affected singularities and 
meanness of dress,—his delight in low 
company,——his fondness for the roar 
and intemperance of election feasts, 
and the loathsome merriments of ine- 
briated and noisy electors,—were the 
taste of a mean and degraded nature, 
utterly unprecedented. But, added to 
all these, he united the most discor- 
dant contradictions : he was insuffer- 
ably and unappeasably proud; he had 
the moving restlessness ofan unquench- 
able ambition; he was a perfect in- 
triguant both in politics and private 
affairs ; he was a corrupt and busy 
boroughmonger ; and he descended to 
all the arts of the lowest and most un- 
principled attorney. 

He was so active, joined to a great 
quantity of cunning, that he occasion- 
ally annoyed the minister, and made 
himself felt. The public gave him 
credit for some quickness and sagacity 
of natural talent; but, after having seen 
him somewhat nearly, I myself very 
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much doubt this. He was almost il- 
literate. He had the cunning of a 
man sharpened by the necessity of get- 
ting his own bread. 

He often interfered most humor- 
ously, malignantly, and ignorantly with 
the business of his office as earl mar- 
shal, and delighted to throw stains on 
the glory of other eminent families. 
Sir Isaac Heard, as garter king, was 
his slave, and dared not do any thing 
contrary to his directions or wishes. 
He was as envious and jealous of other 
pedigrees as the lowest parvenu. 

Wraxall has given an account of the 
bestial dirtiness of his person. 

He has been likened to his ancestor, 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, the collector, 
described by Lord Clarendon; but 
there was little similitude between 
them. He conformed to the Protest- 
ant religion for the purpose, it is sup- 
posed, of enabling him to take his seat 
in parliament; but no one believed 
that he was sincere. 

The late Duke of Bedford was a far 
more important opponent of Pitt. 
Wraxall’s account of his commence- 
ment in life is not accurate. He came 
to Cambridge almost as a boy, wearing 
his beautiful brown hair on his should- 
ers in a natural state, while all the other 
students were highly powdered, and 
curled, and queued. He resembled 
the portraits of his ancestors by Van- 
dyke, and was a youth of most extraor- 
dinary symmetry, grace, and regularity 
of features. He was a man of energy, 
ability,and a public spirit ; but at col- 
lege he had the character of extraor- 
dinary penuriousness, while actually 
the possessor of one of the largest and 
grandest rentals of the nation. In po- 
litics he was violent, and an Ultra- 
Whig; and placed himself under 
Charles Fox, who led him into all ex- 
tremes. By his illiberal attacks on 
Burke he brought down upon him an 
eloquence and force of remonstrance 
which will never be forgotten. The 
duke’s encouragement of agriculture 
was a patriotic merit. His premature 
death was, with all his faults, a na- 
tional loss. 

The Duke of Devonshire, with his 
influential name, vast property, and 
princely rank, took no active public 
part,—unless his patronage, his oa 
tality, and his fetes, might be called ac- 
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tivity. But his character was little 
understood. He was shy and reserved, 
and gave no indication of what was 
passing within him. They who were 
familiar with him observed that he said 
more good things than any one ; butin 
so heavy a manner that they appeared 
like dulness. Under the appearance of 
coldness and apathy he nourished a 
most romantic affection. 

The Duchess was as attractive as she 
has been universally represented ; but 
her imprudences and ductilities led her 
into difficulties which destroyed her 
dignity and her moral character, and 
finally broke her heart with mortifica- 
tion and self-reproach. An attached 
friend of the family, Dr. G » said, 
“The Duchess of D. has done what 
it was thought no one could do; she 
has ruined the Devonshire fortune !” 
She could not do so beyond the duke’s 
life, on account of the entails ! 

That immense fortune was princi- 
pally accumulated by Sir William Ca- 
vendish,* who had been one of the sup- 
ple servants to Hen. VIIT., at the dis- 
solution of monasteries ; and his widow, 
Elizabeth Hardwicke,afterwards Count- 
ess of Shrewsbury. But Sir William 
was not of obscure descent ; he was de- 
rived from a chief-justice of the reign 
of Edward III. 

Formerly, state tainisters were taken 
principally out of the more elevated 
ranks. This has not been the custom 
of modern days. The wisdom of the 
old rule has not yet been falsified. 
The answer will be, “ Read Junius. 
Do the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford 
appear less mean, servile, and selfish 
than the modern parvenus, who have 
raised themselves from humble station, 
from obscure blood, and from abject 
poverty, to high office and lucrative 
places? New men at least work more 
freely, and have their wits sharpened 
by necessity.” The reply is, “ they 
may be sharpened; but are they not 
sharpened for mischief?” 

If we look back to the great minis- 
ters from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
many of them have been men raised 
from the people,—as Burleigh, Cla- 
rendon, Somers, Chatham, Fox; and 
these, I think, were our greatest states- 
men: nor did they derive any want of 
influence or essential power from their 
want of hereditary rank and wealth. 
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There is a generous feeling in the pub- 
lic that loves those who have risen by 
their own force. 

A love of ease, an incapacity to en- 
dure the crosses of business, are apt to 
attend the born possessor of distinction 
and luxury. Ability often comes with 
necessity ; the mind vires acquiret 
eundo; and what nothing but the 
strongest impulses will commence soon 
becomes easy. 

But the advantages of an elevated 
position from childhood are still very 
great, and not easily to be counter- 
balanced. 

There was one leading fault in Pitt. 
He relied too much on himself. In 
general, where there are very powerful 
abilities, firm self-reliance is a good 
thing ; but Pitt carried it too far. We 
must not shut out other lights, nor trust 
that ourselves can see every thing. It 
had, to be sure, the vast benefit of unity 
in-his designs and orations. Pitt did 
not like any thing to be taken out of his 
own management. He, therefore, not 
only did not encourage the aid and in- 
terference of literature, but disliked it. 


“Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus 
estis.” 


His motives and the grounds of his 
opinions were 


“ Hid in the dark recesses of his breast.” 


He chose to have the choice of the 
reasons he put forth to the world, and 
not have them breathed upon and 
mangled by every babbler. Talkers 
and lovers of making speeches were 
his dread and his aversion ; and if they 
were likely to continue noisy he stop- 
ped their mouths with places! In 
worldly adroitness there is skill in this, 
as well as defect; but it is unmagnani- 
mous and mean. It lessened the love 
of his adherents for Pitt, and made him 
more respected than the object of at- 
tachment. The essence of Pitt’s mind 
was practical; he did not choose, 
therefore, to rely on abstract truths, nor 
to be held by tests on which he had not 
acted. This position is strikingly il- 
lustrated by the grand regency ques- 
tion. That duty, by the king’s incapa- 
city, seems to me clearly to have de- 
volved by right on the prince; but, 
practically, it was a piece of almost ne- 
cessary policy to delay to confer it on 
him. Yet this could not be perfectly 
defended, either by the press or by par- 
liamentary argument. 
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This reserve was not Fox’s character 
or plan; he let out all his deliberate 
thoughts, and all even his temporary 
impressions ; he not only told all that 
in the heat of the moment he believed, 
but sometimes exaggerated it,—not for 
the purpose of deception, but in the 
overflowing frankness of his heart. It 
was scarce possible for nature to have 
formed two men of stupendous talents 
in such opposite moulds, and with in- 
gredients more dissimilarly mixed, than 
Pitt and Fox. 

Pitt’s excellence is generally sup- 
posed to have been most conspicuous in 
finance. On this subject, time, ex- 
perience, and long reflection, have led 
me to be somewhat sceptical. He had 
great industry, great readiness, and a 
fund of ingenious resources in the in- 
vestigation and arrangements of our 
national revenues. He came to the 
task with the purest views and the most 
resolved purposes. He cleansed the 
Augean stable of the public offices of 
many impurities. The effect was an 
immediate striking improvement of the 
revenue. This, added to the favour 
with which his accession to power had 
been hailed, secured to him great credit 
and confidence in the city. The funds 
began to rise strikingly; and, as the 
holders of public stock were scattered 
through the nation, almost all the 
holders of property through the king- 
dom were put in good-humour by find- 
ing themselves richer. A stupifying 
despondence, which had resulted from 
the latter years of North’s administra- 
tion, was changed into hope and energy. 

By the cessation ofarms, the country 
was now at liberty to apply to agricul- 
ture and manufactures. The effect of 
the new debt created was to give to the 
productive part of the population a 
larger circulating capital; in brief, it 
added to paper-money. That money 
was now expended at home, instead of 
being wasted to support armies abroad. 
While England was thus emerging 
from her pecuniary difficulties, France, 
whose finances had long been declin- 
ing, was every day falling into still 
greater distresses. 

Now came the country banks and 
the country bank-paper. The prosper- 
ous effect on agriculture and provincial 
trade was instantaneous, and almost 
magical. Objectors say that it was a 
fallacy,—that it was a mere increase of 
prices, not of commodities. This is 
the reverse of true ; commodities were 
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doubled, trebled, and sometimes quad- 
rupled. 

But Pitt seems to me to have con- 
ceived this error,— that heavy taxation 
is no evil, if the revenue is made equal 
tothe demand. The effect of taxation 
is to raise prices; but how much it 
takes either from the wages of labour 
or profits of capital is a very nice ques- 
tion: it certainly adds to the cost of 
the commodity, whoever is the sufferer. 
The sufferer is, I suspect, in most 
cases, the owner of the capital. The 
grand evil is, the rapid change of pro- 
perty, which it forces from its ancient 
holders, and the ruin of the old and 
hereditary land-owners. For this Pitt 
felt no concern or regret. But the 
worst was this, that facility of taxation 
encouraged profusion of expenditure. 

It was complained, that there could 
be found no limit to excess of issue of 
paper-money. And there were occa- 
sional and pernicious abuses in this 
way ; but, surely, checks to this abuse 
might easily have been found. It is 
quite clear, that as commodities increase 
the instruments of exchange ought to 
increase proportionally. 

But they who were inveterately op- 
posed to the war with France, per- 
ceiving that the minister was thus ena- 
bled to carry on his belligerent mea- 
sures, exercised all their ingenuity and 
hostility to defeat the system. This 
was the spirit in which was framed the 
report of the bullion committee, attri- 
buted to Brougham and Huskisson. 
The opponents of the war thought, that 
if they could cut up the financial 
means they could cut up the war itself. 

But the evils of this system were 
irresistible temptations to profusion 
and extravagance ; and, worse than all, 
the liability to a sudden return to the 
old system, of which the revulsion was 
pregnant with distress and ruin. And 
this actually has happened. The late 
Lord Liverpool at last vacillated, and 
yielded to Canming, who, in political 
arithmetic, was led by the nose by 
Huskisson. 

Pitt was accused of carrying on the 
war in a commercial spirit, rather than 
with grand political views, and grand 
statesmanlike combinations. This ex- 
posure seems to be not totally un- 
founded. He rose into power on the 
shoulders of the city, and commercial 
men had always his ear. This made 


the character and the furniture of his 
mind the reverse of that of his father. 
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In fact, he was more of a Grenville 
than of a Pitt. 

His mighty praise is, that he resisted 
the contagion of the French Revolution 
with unbending fortitude and firmness, 

I do not think that Pitt had a mind 
which looked back to remote causes, 
or forward to remote effects ; nor did 
he ever deal in idealisms. His saga- 
city lay in what seemed to be for the 
moment expedient. His mind and 
that of Burke were never sincerely 
congenial. They had the same ends 
in view; but they saw them through 
different media. Pitt thought Burke 
too fanciful, too visionary, and too 
sentimental and passionate. He had 
no enthusiasm for chivalry. 

Whatever faults Pitt might have, 
if he had any, there is a proof of his 
extraordinary merits, which is resist- 
less. The memory of other statesmen 
has survived scarce a few months, the 
time during which they filled their 
offices. Pitt’s memory, after thirty 
years, still blooms in full vigour! This 
perhaps, is caused, not only by the diffi- 
culties which he surmounted, but by 
the energies with which he inspirited 
the nation; and by the productive 
genius of the people, which he so 
strenuously encouraged. His popular 
strength was essentially commercial 
and agricultural. Former ministries, 
from the Revolution, were not of this 
cast: the government had been madeup 
of an aristocracy, Whig or Tory. The 
Whigs had always remained powerful 
and predominant. The leading fami- 
lies were persons of princely estates, 
and, I may add, of haughty manners; 
and they had always a clique of their 
own, not very tolerant to others!— 
They kept themselves a good deal 
aloof from the court, as well as from 
the mob. They acted much in unity, 
and thus added to their strength: they 
had little respect for the city, and re- 
lied on the influence of landed pro- 
perty. Against this powerful party 
Lord Chatham had always had to 
fight, and always succeeded! But, by 
a combination of accidents, a hetero- 
geneous mob of new ingredients rallied 
round the banners of William Pitt, 
in 1784. The merchants, the bankers, 
the manufacturers, the East Indians, 
the speculators, the unfledged ambi- 
tion of the starting sons of parvenu 
wealth, the sprigs of new nobility, 
seemed to join him by acclamation. 
The cry had gone forth; it was the 
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rage of the day; and the insolent club 
at Brookes’s, paled their faces, and 
bent the brows they had been accus- 
tomed to bear aloft! 

Like a young colonel undertaking 
to raise a regiment, when he found 
his ranks fill at once, Pitt was con- 
founded with his abundance; and, 
perhaps, took some who offered, be- 
fore he had learned how to discri- 
minate profoundly. His choice did 
not lie with great orators, and. men of 
distinguished literary genius: he want- 
ed practical men, who would do the 
drudgery of office, while he took on 
himself the advocacy of all the neces- 
sary measures. Ile took a few scions 
of equivocal rank to fill up, now and 
then, a few vacancies by some short 
interlude. 

One of his earliest adherents was 
Henry Bankes, of Dorsetshire, a lead- 
ing commoner of good estate, descend- 
ed from a chief-justice in the reign of 
Charles I., a fellow-collegian, if I re- 
collect, of Pitt, and who always en- 
joyed a great intimacy with him: but 
Wraxall mistakes in saying, the minis- 
ter always commanded his vote. He 
was a man of perverse temper, full 
of crotchets, and exceedingly tena- 
cious of his own independence, so 
that Pitt was wont to complain, that 
he was sure to cross him where most 
he expected his support. 1 suspect, 
that the great ambition of his life was 
a peerage, which he thus defeated ! 

Wilberforce was an early and con- 
sistent adherent of Pitt: but he was 
principally engaged in a glorious ser- 
vice of his own, which he at last effect- 
ed. He was a man of distinguished 
ability, whose religious zeal was 
crowned by justice, and whose sin- 
cerity cannot be doubted. 

Bragge Bathurst long filled a seat 
on the treasury bench ; but by the 
influence of his alliance with Adding- 
ton, whose sister he married, rather 
than by any inherent claim of talent or 
Station. 

The Whigs and the coalition re- 
sorted to wit, ridicule, and literature. 
The person on whom the Club placed 
the editorship of the Rolliad was 
Richardson ; a barrister, (a Cambridge 
man); a mild man, whose genius did 
not rise above mediocrity. I remem- 
ber him creeping about, pallid and 
emaciated, on the verge of the grave, 
into which he soon afterwards sunk, at 
an early age. But a chief writer was 
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French Lawrence, then a civilian, for- 
merly of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford — afterwards distinguished as the 
friend of Butler. He was a large man 
— of a coarse countenance —a great 
talker —of considerable talent; but 
whose aspirations went beyond his in- 
born powers. Le was a Bristol man— 
the son, I think, of a jeweller in that 
city. His brother still survives— 
Archbishop of Cashell—a learned 
divine. 

These pleasant fictions were, for a 
time, great favourites with the public ; 
and made many characteristic hits, 
which the parties described were never 
able to shake off. 

The hero still survives, at a vene- 
rable age, having been made a peer by 
Pitt in 1796, in defiance of all the 
gibes. His landed property in the 
west is very large; and he is de- 
scended from a venerable chief-justice 
of a former century, well known to 
lawyers. He was one of the few to 
whose elevation to the peerage by the 
ministers none could object. 

Pitt had a haughtiness which affected 
to despise, and, perhaps, did despise, 
all this species of warfare: but he is 
said to have been sometimes sore at 
the stings of Sheridan, who was his 
opposite in every thing, and who, by 
the extraordinary placidness and good- 
humour with which he lanced his ar- 
rows, gave them double force; which, 
however, at last, from want of weight 
of character in the archer, soon were 
forgotten. 

When the Whigs separated in 1797, 
Pitt gained the assistance of William 
Windham, of Norfolk, who was a man 
of a very original mind, great accom- 
plishments, and a high cast of charac- 
ter. But I doubt ifhe had a congenial 
mind with Pitt: he was too metaphy- 
sical; but each knew how to respect 
the other. They were equally zealous 
in resisting the mania of the French 
Revolution — and this was a bond of 
amity which made them overlook all 
minor differences of sentiment. Pitt 
was now growing more enlarged and 
comprehensive by time and expe- 
rience; and to appreciate, accord- 

ingly, the opinions and feelings of 
other great minds. He had learned 
that he could not have dominion over 
the tide of human affairs; and that in 
the growing movements, on which 
every thing became more and more 
heaved from the bottom, all heads, 
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which were at once vigorous and 
honest, ought to be prized. 

Pitt was so occupied with business, 
and loved it so much, that he lost little 
time in society, except with Dundas, 
who well knew how to turn to account 
the premier’s familiarity with him. 
Pitt does not seem to have had any 
fund of deposited wealth in his mind. 

Fox was a man of pleasure, who 
entered into all the gaieties and follies 
of life. Thus, his mind was more di- 
versified, and his affections more alert. 
His politics were, of course, less stern ; 
and his moral judgment more flexible. 
Perhaps we may cite against him a 
famous line of Milton, 


“* License ~~ mean, when they cry 
iberty !”” 


It is strange that the dreadful scenes 
of the French Revolution did not open 
his eyes to its false principles. He 
deluded himself by thinking that such 
were the blessings of unrestrained 
liberty, and that it was desirable to 
“wade to it,” even “ through slaugh- 
ter!” 

Pitt was born for the crisis ; 


** To ride the billows, and direct the 
storm !” 


His haughty head and inflexible cou- 
rage, never gave way; while a mania 
overset the common intellect, and con- 
vulsed all Europe. That the great 
houses of Devonshire, Bedford, Lans- 
downe, Fitzwilliam, &c. who had so 
much to lose, and nothing to gain, 
should have yielded to it, is un- 
accountable! It shews how party- 
ambition will stultify; and, how will- 
ing the thoughtless are to play with 
firebrands, when all around them is 
of combustible matter! Burke, in his 
letter to the late Duke of Bedford, has 
admirably expatiated on this. 

Sir John Scott, who now survives, 
in his eighty-sixth year, after having 
filled the office of lord chancellor for 
twenty-seven years, with a short inter- 
val, with unexampled ability and hon- 
our, by the title of Eldon, was the 
lawyer on whom Pitt had the most 
confidence. He acted as solicitor and 


attorney-general during a truly peril- 
ous crisis, when the spirit of the oppo- 
nents to government was inflamed, 
even to a desperate frenzy; and 
when every thing was misinterpreted 
sd es calumny and satanic ta- 
eat 
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A powerful phalanx opposed Pitt 
with inveteracy. Sheridan, alone, wasa 
host ; and, having early got an ascend- 
ance over the self-possession of Pitt's 
aspiring intellect, he never lost it. 
Added to his inborn genius, he never 
forgot the management of his powers, 
or the fitting moment. Humour, which 
knows no abashment, is sure to carry 
the field: he was a droll, who, like 
Falstaff, turned every thing to his own 
account. Ridicule is a spear against 
which there is no shield! Scarce any 
one can stand a laugh. Moreover, 
there was a bonhomie in Sheridan’s 
jokes which made them general fa- 
vourites. The magic of genius is not 
always suited to a mixed political as- 
sembly of worldly workers: but Sheri- 
dan’s wit, high-qualified as it often 
was, was of every-day use. Yet, after 
all, I am sometimes inclined to doubt 
whether much of Sheridan's charm was 
not tact, more than genius ! 

Whitbread was a very different man: 
he had a rude and bitter temper and 
disposition ; but he had great labour 
and strong comprehension; he was 
turbulent and foamy, but yet he was 
powerful. Sometimes he saw things in 
original views: but yet there was a 
sort of twilight in those bursts, which 
left parts covered with vapour. He was 
a man of disappointed ambition, ren- 
dered splenetic by the non-fulfilment 
of his hopes: for, though a plebeian by 
birth and calling, his feelings were 
those of the proudest aristocracy ; and, 
having married Lord Grey’s sister, he 
aspired to a peerage. 

Tierney was a man cast in a mould 
peculiar to himself: his oratory was 
colloquial, but acute and piquant: he 
examined the debated topics in de- 
tached fragments, and endeavoured, 
by distorted combinations, to shew 
their absurdity: he always amused, 
but never convinced. He took the 
lead of the house, many years after- 
wards, when he was aged and worn- 
out, and unfit for the task; but 
he had been, through a long life, a 
thorn in the side of his opponents. 
He was entirely connected with com- 
mercial people; but was, in fact, a 
political adventurer. His social quali- 
ties made him much caressed and fol- 
lowed ; but he had a sarcasm and self- 
sufficiency about him, which was not 
quite pleasant. 

Charles Grey, now Earl Grey, always 
acted a prominent and commanding 
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part against Pitt, from the time he en- 
tered the House of Commons, about 
1786. His father, General Grey, was 
a younger brother; but Charles looked 
to the fortune of his uncle, Sir Henry, 
who led a retired life in his house, 


in Great Ormond Street, London. 
The Greys of the north were of noble 
rank, on the borders of Scotland, from 
the time of the Plantagenets. They 
had been once ennobled by Henry VI., 
and again, a second branch, by James I. 
as Lord Grey, of Werk, whose heiress 
ended in the Bennets, now Earls of 
Tankerville: a still younger branch 
was the Greys of Howick, which the 
late premier represents: but they had 
sunk, for centuries, into provincial 
squires. The ambition of Charles was 
not to be so restrained: he felt within 
him the fire of higher duties and a 
distinguished name. The succession 
of Lord Algernon Percy to the Barony 
of Louvaine, opened the county of 
Northumberland to him: he embraced 
it, and succeeded. He took a high 
place in the house and the party op- 
posed to the minister, and never lost 
it, though his family had been all 
Tories ! 

Grey was brought upon the stage by 
the party with which he enlisted, 
against Pitt himself. I cannot say 
that I ever saw any similitude in their 
powers, whatever might be the force of 
those of Grey. Grey was manly, un- 
adorned, and always fixed upon solid 
and severe topics only: he had not Pitt’s 
quickness of apprehension—his acute 
and unerring discrimination, nor his 
high eloquence. He was grave, re- 
served, and willing to take his thoughts 
and his measures in solitude and inde- 
pendence. He was a lonely tree of the 
forest, that stood frowning by itself, and 
casting its shadows apart. Whatever 
might have been his boyish political 
impressions, he now cast his eyes and 
his respect on all the democratic ingre- 
dients of the constitution; his bu- 
siness was to guard the people’s fran- 
chise ; and he became the advocate of 
the most liberal states, and looked to 
every reform, and every step that led 
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to a reform, in all the political move- 
ments of Europe, with approval and 
acclamation. He, therefore, was a 
strenuous and most warm defender of 
the French Revolution. His favourite 
measure in domestic politics was par- 
liamentary reform: after half a cen- 
tury he carried his purpose. I doubt 
if the fruit has been such as his theory 
predicted, whatever might be the abuses 
of the old system—(and they were nu~ 
merous and intolerable)—the new is 
pregnant with dissension, danger, and 
probable ruin. It has not yet worked 
well; nor is likely to work well! If 
Pitt had been living, I believe that 
nothing of this kind would have hap- 
pened. Two fiery and conflicting in- 
gredients are now thrown into the 
caldron, to battle and hiss: which 
will get the ascendant, noone can tell! 
I do not despair! Lord Grey is as 
inflexibly attached*® to the elevated 
order of the constitution, of which he 
is now an ornament, as any Tory 
member of the chamber of peers: and 
he does not shrink from avowing it. 
In nothing do his many noble quali- 
ties shew themselves more magnani- 
mous ! 

Sir Francis Burdett was, of course, 
a violent opponent of Pitt; but he 
was not cordial with the Whigs: he 
went far beyond them. Unfortunately, 
Horne Tooke—as acute and powerful 
as he was cunning—had got possessed 
of his youthful ear. He is the repre- 
sentative of one of the most ancient 
and undoubted families of landed com- 
moners of the kingdom.t To me, it 
appears unfortunate that Sir Francis 
fell, in his unsuspecting outset, into 
the discipline of such a man as 
Horne Tooke! He was destined by 
birth, and many original intellectual 
qualities, to adorn the highest and most 
elevated class of the political system ? 
I am far from saying that, even now, 
with a mind often politically distorted, 
he has not occasionally taken an useful 
as well as generous part. 

John Calcraft was the natural son of 
a man—an adventurer—who had made 
a large fortune in the commissariat, 





* The Greys of the North are of entirely distinct origin from the Anglo-Norman 
family of Grey, Earls of Kent, Marquesses of Dorset, Dukes of Suffolk, Earls of 


Stamford, Lady Jane Grey, &c. &c. 


The Scotch Barons Grey are of the same 


origin as Earl Grey: and from this family Gray the poet is supposed to have 
sprung. 

t See the Legend of N. Burdett in the historic poems, called The Mirror for 
Magistrates, 1559. ; 
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and by government contracts. The son 
was a man of talent, much above medio- 
crity ; and would have been of some 
importance to the opposition, had he 
possessed more weight of character. 
As owner of the borough of Wareham, 
he could not fail to be of some con- 
sideration. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in the early 
part of Pitt’s career, had not yet made 
himself conspicuous in politics. He 
was rising slowly, by the most acute, 
as well as most laborious abilities, to 
the head of his profession, to riches, 
celebrity, respect, and admiration. 
iis conscientious integrity was the 
theme of every one’s praise and wor- 
ship. With the Talents administra- 
tion, in 1806, he came into office! 
From that date, he was the ornament 
and anchor of the house. His argu- 
mentative powers, and his originality 
of talent, were singularly gifted, and 
such as have never since been sup- 
plied. He fell a victim to a morbid 
sensibility, of the most virtuous and 
amiable kind. He had nerves and a 
conscience far too tremulous for the 
wrongs and calamities of life. His 
oratory was powerful, especially for 
logic and sound matter; but had 
somewhat of a puritanic tone. He 
was, by conviction, and in his heart, a 
republican in politics. He died in 
1818, while he was yet rising to the 
height of worldly fame, and the top of 
his distinguished profession. So mys- 
terious are the ways of Providence ! 

The dissimilarity of talent in man- 
kind, even when in two men it is so 
pre-eminent, that it is difficult to say 
in which it exceeds, is' as discriminat- 
able as it is infinite. What unlikeness 
between Erskine and Romilly! Er- 
skine’s genius lay in brilliance of illus- 
tration; in a glowing eloquence ; in 
a beautiful combination of musical 
words; and in a voice of silver har- 
mony : but yet great injustice will be 
done him if it is supposed that his 
merits end there! Whenever he found 
it necessary to exercise his ratiocinative 
faculties, his power of thought was 
original, his depth of reflection sound, 
and his conclusions just and incontro- 
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vertible.* His taste was light, and in- 
clined rather to what was striking and 
coruscant, than what was severe and 
naked ; but, when his duty called, he 
could both detect a false argument, 
and elicit a true one. With this tem- 
perament of a fluctuating mind, he was 
“ Every thing by fits; and nothing 
long!” 
He was not a fixed star, but a meteor ; 
he shot, drawing after him a brilliant 
train; then passed through clouds, and 
was hid in vapours. When all was 
dark, the fire often broke out again, and 
blazed the glittered marble with gold! 
On the removal of Sir John Mitford, 
Charles Abbot, who had been patron- 
ised by Pitt, was promoted to the chair 
of the House of Commons.t He had 
won Pitt’s favour by drawing up re- 
ports of finance committees. He had 
a precise and analytical head ; and a 
neat manner of executing his work. 
His father was a clergyman, and 
schoolmaster of Colchester ; and mar- 
ried the widow (second wife, 1 sup- 
pose,) of Jeremy Bentham’s father, 
who was an attorney. The speaker 
had been educated at Westminster, 
and been a student of Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he gained the undergra- 
duate’s prize for Latin verses. He was 
aman whose genius lay in forms and 
etiquettes ; whose memory was stored 
with precedents, and who had a pomp 
and precision of manner, which was 
excellently adapted to his duties; 
and, therefore, he made an excellent 
speaker. But his person was so di- 
minutive, that to see him walk up the 
floor of the house to his chair, the mace 
before him, and his train-bearer sup- 
porting his tail, rendered it impossible 
to refrain from smiles. He was a man 
of the world ; watchful, sagacious, and 
vain; and bent upon self-aggrandise- 
ment. Titles and wealth had a great 
influence over him; and he found 
some difficulty in concealing his con- 
tempt for those who were less fortu- 
nate. As his rise from an humble 
station was great, so it is not won- 
derful that his head became a little 
giddy from the eminence he suddenly 


* See this illustrated in Lord Erskine’s arguments on the Banbury case, 1812, 


compared with those of Lord Redesdale and Lord Ellenborough. 


Adulterine Bastardy, 1836, 8vo. 


See Nicolas on 


+ He must not be confounded with his contemporary, Charles Abbott, Lord 
Tenterden, also an Oxford man, and an eminent classic, who died October 1832, 


aged 70. 
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gained. He loved epigram; and all 
his sentences, when he addressed the 
house from the chair, were an alter- 
nation of big words and studied terse- 
ness and point. He was a zealous 
Tory, and not afraid to avow his opin- 
ions. He was a classical scholar, of 
exactness and elegance. He had the 
merit of methodising the records of the 
house, to which he was very attentive. 

Of Col. Jenkinson, afterwards Lord 
Hawksbury, and Earl of Liverpool,— 
the future administration, from 1812 
to 1827, was long and important, 
and deserves a separate consideration. 
He was a slow man, but laborious, 
prudent, and well-informed ; and ren- 
dered wise by varied and persevering 
experience, after having been cradled 
in affairs of state. He was a Tory in 
principle ; but mild, considerate, and 
flexible. Le was, perhaps, of too fear~ 
ful a temperament ; and hence, some- 
times vacillated—especially in finance. 
His family had been provincial ba- 
ronets, in Oxfordshire, from the time 
of Charles II., but never rich; and 
his father was born without fortune, 
the son of a younger brother, who had 
retired from the army in a state of 
humble competence. The first earl 
had risen by his industry, and made 
his first entry into a public career 
as secretary to the Earl of Bute, 
when minister. Le had spent his life 
in office; and had been of great use 
to Pitt, when, in bis raw youth, he 
took on himself the complex reins 
of government. The accomplished 
minister knew his value, and what use 
to make of such a Mentor, without 
allowing his ascendant spirit to be 
dictated to, or even shaded! The 
son seems always to have enjoyed 
Pitt’s favour, good opinion, and good- 
will; though the eloquent and impe- 
rious leader sometimes, probably, 
smiled at his pupil’s slowness and 
phlegm. Pitt, perhaps, reposed on 
young Jenkinson as a cushion, while 
from Canning he felt irritation and 
excitement. 

When Jenkinson became premier, 
he followed mainly Pitt’s principles, 
as far as the altered condition of the 
country, and of Europe would allow ; 
but he was better fitted for the stately 
oratory of the lords, than the furious 
and turbulent declamations of the com- 
mons. The commons were left to 
Castlereagh, who had more intrigue, 
and more pliability 
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Soon after the accession of Lord 
Liverpool to the premiership, the tide 
of the political affairs of Europe took 
a sudden and almost unexpected turn. 
The fortune of the mighty Napoleon 
changed by the effects of his own rash- 
ness; and the world was left to won- 
der at the blindness of the giant who 
had seemed above human resistance. 
The minister of England had then a 
stupendous task to fulfil, The con- 
duct of the allied powers of Europe 
depended on British direction: but 
England was never famous for its di- 
plomatic genius. Much of the prac- 
tical interference was committed to 
Lord Castlereagh. There are, who 
accuse him of being a dupe to the 
despotic and selfish principles and 
views of the foreign courts. Perhaps 
his concessions to them were too sup- 
ple and favourable; but, was there 
not a paramount wisdom in the de- 
sire of peace; and that no obstinacy 
on minor points should delay that re+ 
turn of Europe to tranquillity, which 
twenty-five years of violence, rapine, 
bloodshed, and overturn of property 
and ancient institutions, had, as late 
as two years back, covered with de- 
spair? Russia and Austria returned 
to all the depths of their irrepressible 
wiles: in the inebriation of their 
liberation and triumph they, in a mo- 
ment, forgot the perils and sufferings 
from which they had escaped, and 
were now scrambling among them- 
selves for the prizes! 

When Lord Castlereagh first return- 
ed from the Congress, and entered 
again St. Stephen’s to resume his seat 
on the Treasury-bench, I never shall 
forget the acclamations with which he 
was received by the whole assembly, 
without a dissentient voice! The walls 
rung and shook ; and the cry of joy 
entered the dignified nobleman’s heart, 
and inflamed him with the unswerving 
and resolute firmness, and flow of mo- 
mentary genius: his language became 
terse and vigorous; and not a word 
was involved or misplaced. A blaze 
of sunshine,— not to last! 

The ministers had now a new sort 
of business: they had to wind up the 
expenses of the war. The escape of 
Napoleon from Elba plunged ail again 
into the old contests. Then came the 
unrivalled struggle at Waterloo; and 
peace was sealed for the last twenty- 
one years! 

Vansittart now held the purse of the 
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exchequer. In all the measures taken 
for domestic management, there was, 
at least, great vacillation. The country 
felt the effects of exhaustion ; and, in- 
stead of the golden harvests, which were 
expected when peace arrived, all was 
barrenness and distress. The landed 
population of proprietors, occupiers, 
and labourers, were the foremost to be 
the victims. The price of corn fell 
below the expenses of culture. This 
has never yet been accounted for, 
among all the numerous theories that 
have been so pertinaciously battled. 
I myself have a conviction that it 
arose from an improper and ignorant 
interference with the paper currency 
of the instruments of exchange. At 
least, an equal supply of bread must 
have been requisite for a population, 
not only undiminished, but yearly on 
the increase with wonderful rapidity. 
The glut in the market came from 
inability of the means of purchase ; 
the producers. had a more urgent 
necessity to sell, than the consumers 
had the means to buy. The par- 
liamentary inquiries were conducted 
without skill, but with much puny 
caution ; and aggravated the panic. 
The manufacturers, whose influence 
was great, and almost irresistible, 
conceived that their own prosperity 
depended on cheap bread ; and that, 
if this was not reduced, even to 
the ruin of the grower, they them- 
selves should be shut out of the foreign 
market. The corn-committees were, 
therefore made up, in great part, of 
the manufacturing interests. The most 
busy man in all these discussions was 
Huskisson; in whom I never could 
bring myself to have any faith. He 
had the ear and voice, if not the in- 
ternal assent, of Vansittart, and, per- 
haps, of Lord Liverpool. 

Capital for agriculture had been 
supplied, for nearly thirty years, by 
the country banks; and hence (and 
hence, almost alone, I believe,) its 
prosperity! Ifno absolute legislative 
repression was immediately put on the 
issues of the country banks, a fear of 
expected interference hung over their 
heads, and paralysed all their conduct. 
The machinery was withdrawn from 
the farmers, and they first languished, 
and then were ruined. The agricul- 
tural distress reacted upon the com- 
mercial. The half-wise, misled by 
gross selfishness, cried out for cash- 
payments: the monopoly of the mar- 
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ket was with the Jews and ready- 
money capitalists. The national debt 
was now felt as crushing — even to 
death; and, at this very crisis, the 
government-measures insanely doubled 
the quantum of pressure; two quarters 
of corn would not now discharge the 
taxes which only one quarter paid for 
before! It was to withdraw all the 
wealth, duly distributed through the 
body politic, to the extremities, and 
collect all in pleurisies about the heart! 
The augmentation of nominal price is 
a delusion: all depends on positive 
price. It was urged that country- 
banks were often bubbles: there was 
nothing in their essential nature to 
make them so! Whatever abuses they 
were open to might have been repress- 
ed and cured by many simple laws. 
It is a mystery, why the government 
was so tender on this point! They 
were willing to cut up the system by 
the root; yet would not prune the 
fungus-branches! So much blunder, 
so ‘much perplexity, and so much 
darkness, where all the organisation 
and anatomy seems to me to have been 
so clear, puzzles me to an inexpress- 
ible degree! Were a true system 
found to-morrow, it would be too late : 
the sunk capital can never be restored ! 
The deterioration of the soil, the wasted 
manure, the uncropped culture —all 
were lost labour — expenditure with- 
out remuneration! Manufactured pro- 
duce at the expense of agriculture, is 
a deceitful gain! The most genuine 
riches of a country are rents from land 
formed by the surplus, after all costs 
are replaced. I include in costs the 
interest of capital, and the farmer's fair 
profits. Ministers are always embar- 
rassed in a grand mercantile and com- 
mercial country like England, by the 
jealousies of those great and active 
bodies, who never fail to combine and 
conspire for their own separate in- 
terests ; and, being resident in the very 
seat of administration, never leave the 
governing powers at rest, but beset 
them with their intrigues and remon- 
strances. They are yet as busy as 
ever; and, to the day of doom, will 
see things only in a partial point of 
view ! 

But the British empire is now 
brought to so very high a degree of arti- 
ficiality in all its occupations, produc- 
tions, customs, and bodily and mental 
acquirements, that scarce any relics of 
feudal organisation are fitted for this 
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late stage of society. The aristocracy 
of England, therefore, can be no longer 
feudal; nor an aristocracy of birth, 
and independent leisure, and pomp. 
The parvenus will force a dominion, in 
spite of all prejudices, and all remon- 
strances ! 

Pitt seems, early in his career, to 
have formed the idea of amalgamating 
the old Scotch and Irish peerages into 
the English. Yet, if the proportion 
fixed upon for the due number of re- 
presentatives of those bodies was wise 
and sound, this practice of admitting 
the peers of these countries hereditarily 
into the English house—in addition to 
those elected into the representation of 
their respective nations—was entirely 
to overturn the prefixed proportion. 
Practically it does not seem yet to. have 
produced any evil. 

It was resolved, immediately after 
the Scotch Union, that Scotch peers 
could not be admitted to an English 
creation; therefore, the Dukes of Ha- 
milton, Queensbury, and Argyll, were 
not allowed to take their seats by such 
a patent. This was at length over- 
turned by Lord Mansfield’s influence, 
about 1782. Pitt had created some 
powerful Irish peers into English ho- 
nours before the Irish Union —as Be- 
resford, Shannon, Donegal, Courtown, 
Broderick, and Clare. At the Union, 
and since the Union, they have inun- 
dated the house; as Drogheda, Ely, 
Sligo, Granard, Enniskillen, Limerick, 
Melbourne, Conyngham, Ormonde, 
Roden, Kingston, Longford, Strang- 
ford, Thomond, Clanricarde, Clanwil- 
liam, Clancarty, Fingal, Sefton, Lei- 
trim, Headfort, Meath, Ludlow, Clon- 
curry, Donoughmore. Thus, the Irish 
peerage has, in almost all its vital parts, 
become English. What remain, have 
little else than mere titles to give them 
power, except those whose considera- 
tion puts them among the elected. 
Many of them have no connexion 
with Ireland; as Mexborough, Win- 
terton, Lisburne, Kilmorey, Dawnay, 
Chetwynd, Barrington, Aylmer, New- 
borough, Macdonald, Kensington, 
Ongley, Rokeby, Bridport, Muncas- 
ter, Graves, Huntingfield, Hotham, 
Headley, Teignmouth, Henley, Ien- 
niker, Radstock, Rendlesham : and few 
of these, are, probably, in a way to 
attain English peerages. 

A similar principle and practice has 
been applied to the Scotch peerage : 
almost all the powerful families have 
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been made English. This has greatly 
added to the number, as well as 
greatly changed the quality, of the 
house of lords. They must now be 
viewed in new lights, and judged by 
new considerations. To an imagina- 
tive mind they have lost their charm, 
and their venerability: in a philo- 
sophical or practical regard, probably 
the change has been not only useful, 
but necessary. 

The epoch is arrived when the lords 
must stand on their own strength. The 
O’Connells and the Melbournes are re- 
solved to strip and sink them, witha 
stone about their necks! It is well 
that they should be rooted and rami- 
fied, not only among the high, but 
among the various, interests of the 
people, as they are now bent and com- 
bined. The modern peerage is partly 
professional and partly official: among 
either of these classes birth is little 
thought of, and no one deems the less 
of them for want of it! while riches 
alone, however amassed, have aspired 
to the ermine robe and the coronet; 
and forced themselves into the posses- 
sion of them. All this is well, in the 
course that human affairs have taken. 
Chivalry, the long line of glorious an- 
cestors,— the altar-tomb, and cross- 
legged knight, with a hundred shields 
and blazons, are now but the themes 
of a song, and the visions of a dream ! 
Are we less happy now? Is there less 
of zest in society ?— less of virtue 7?— 
less of grandeur? To speak frankly my 
own impressions, I think that there is! 
But as I will not allow myself to be 
solely laudator temporis acti, I must 
admit that the present time has many 
refinements, and many advantages. 
The old feudal baron, and the better 
order of country-gentlemen, were in 
enviable positions. But they had many 
prejudices, many narrownesses, and 
some indefensible pride. Their regard 
to descent was sometimes misplaced, 
and sometimes trifling: their airs of 
self-importance were not infrequently 
offensive: and sometimes they let their 
understandings sleep, and their blood 
corrupt! There was something in 
their manners and habits calculated to 
breed respect, if not awe, in the peo- 
ple; and thus had many moral and 
political advantages. The dispersion 
of the residences of the rich and well- 
educated over the provinces, was a 
great benefit to the most useful part 
of the population. 
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From the time of the establishment 
of the public funds at the Revolution, 
in 1688, the holders of personal pro- 
perty became of greater consideration 
than before. In fact, a new capital 
may be said to have been created, 
which was, at least in part, however, 
taken out of the land! The loan, in 
its distribution, enriched new people ; 
and the lenders yet retained their an- 
nuities from it. This began the great 
downfal of the landed aristocracy. 
The added possessors of wealth almost 
all arose from commerce; and the 
candidates for honours were no longer 
men of ancient descent or alliances. 
This is remarkably illustrated by look- 
ing to the history of the baronets 
which began to be created since 1688, 
compared with those so made from 
1611 to that epoch; as Webster, Dash- 
wood, Lambert, Styles, Milner, Elton, 
Blunt, Frederick, Clayton, Heathcote, 
Page-Turner, Ibbotson, Ridley, Lade, 
Cunliffe, Yeo, Colebrooke, Fludyer. 
The course of cireumstances changed 
the stream ; and drove it through new 
channels. 

If Mr. Pitt went still further than 
these examples set him, it was because 
the change had now become more ope- 
rative and rapid. Even ifthe minister’s 
mind and taste had been instinctively 
imbued with the love aud veneration 
of the bannered glories of chivalry, as 
a practical man, his judgment, the 
slave of the expedient, would not 
have allowed him to indulge in them. 
A strict adherence to feudal prejudices 
would have created a dangerous hos- 
tility to aristocratical distinctions. The 
rich will always have the influence; 
and he who represents the noblest 
splendour of blood will blaze in vain 
before him with an ineffectual light ! 
It might be wise, therefore, to hold out 
the prize of the palm to the makers of 
their own fortunes! The parvenus 
thus became interested in sustaining 
the establishment of the order. Now 
came the Humes, the Lemons, the 
Duntzes, the Boyds, the Lloyds, the 
Wombwells, the Riddels, the Rum- 
bolds, the Francis Sykeses, the Palks, 
the Kents, the Beevors, the Hoares, 
the Kennaways, the Lushingtons, the 
Calls, the Vanluttens (now Pole), 
Tapps, Chod, Baring, Prescott, Darell, 
Neave, Dallas, Boughey, Glyn, Elford, 
Stirling, &e. &e. &e. But, notwith- 
standing the prudence, and, perhaps, 
necessity, of this submission to the 
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times, there are gleams and colour- 
ings of enchanted light, however de- 
lusive, we cannot but regret have 
faded away. Though Ovid says,— 
“ We must call nothing our own which 
we have not done ourselves,” it is an 
ungenerous maxim. Whether blood, 
the nutriment of virtue and intellect, 
is transmissible, many will doubt! 
When nothing new, of a counter in- 
gredient, is thrown in, I am inclined 
to think that it is! Many families are 
negative in their character; but, in 
those that have been eminent, we may 
often see the same leading and pre- 
dominant traits! Take Sidney, Fox, 
Pitt, Yorke, &c. &e. 

We may speculate what would have 
been the result, from 1784, ifthe mi- 
nistry had fallen on one less powerful 
in intellect, in eloquence, in judgment, 
in courage, and patriotism than Pitt. I 
have said that I doubted if he did not 
rather follow than change the tide in 
its first impulses; but none, perhaps, 
but he would have followed, come up 
with, and led it on. It was the tide of 
a roused spirit of commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural energies. The 
Whig aristocracy, which would have 
swept all within its ambitious power, 
was met at the critical moment of its 
grasp. 

How would the state of society and 
the distribution of office have met the 
mania of the French Revolution? Would 
Fox still have been its fervent and ine- 
briated advocate? Would there not 
have been discontent in the productive 
but discouraged masses of the people?! 
Pitt had given hope to all: the city 
had the minister’s ear; the yeomanry 
and peasantry were full of activity and 
golden prospects ; and trade and capi- 
tal were circulating in the remotest 
provinces. The odious demarcations 
of society had been cast down. In this 
loyal state the French propagandists 
found the body of the British nation. 
All the odious part of French institu- 
tions and customs,— its privileged no- 
bility, its partial taxations, its offensive 
etiquettes of court, its absurd requi- 
sites for qualification to military rank, 
and those absurd relics of kingly des- 
potism which had been so much abused 
from the accession of Louis XIV.,— 
all these, which were contrary to the 
spirit of the British character, had been 
more especially guarded against by 
Pitt. The people were Pitt’s com- 
panions; all his mind was occupied 
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by the business of the people. His 
own habits of life were plain and un- 
aristocratical. He aspired to neither 
honours, nor riches, nor luxuries for 
himself. He associated little with 
those who in the fashionable phrase 
were called the great. Pitt spent not 
an hour in their idle, vain, and foolish 
pleasures. He smiled at their frivo- 
lous distinctions and mean modes of 
attracting attention. His relaxations 
were as simple as those of the humblest 
gentleman: he loved the air, horse 
exercise, and farming.* While he con- 
ferred titles, and peerages, and ribands, 
and personal honours lavishly on others, 
he sternly spurned them all himself. 
He had a sublime pride when he stood 
in the pure nakedness of his own sim- 
plename. He neverthoughtof money, 
nor any one selfish acquirement. He 
worked for his country, and his reward 
was sought in the consciousness of a 
patriotism which never for a moment 
swerved. In his habits he had the 
simplicity of a child: still his temper 
was reserved, and his address and 
manners more shy than agreeable. 

It was a fault in him, that he gave 
little encouragement to literature. But 
he entered into the dry and thorny per- 
plexities of politics before he had had 
time to cultivate it. Neither nature 
nor cultivation had enriched him by 
sentiment. He always, as Johnson 
said of Dryden, reasoned rather than 
felt. If leisure and the course of life 
would have allowed it, perhaps, he 
would have been a great reader; but 
this I doubt. He would have been a 
masterly and invincible lawyer. No 
other member of the robe would ever 
have been able to cope with him. 

He had not his father’s majestic 
countenance ; his features were shorter, 
his nose somewhat upturned ; and he 
had not the lightning of the eye. His 
person was tall, but meagre ; and he 
had not grace in the movements of his 
body. He was a contrast in every 
thing to Fox, who was dark, fat, clum- 
sily made, large-faced, and _beetle- 
browed. While Pitt was solemn, mea- 
sured, and equal in his delivery, Fox 
indulged in every variety of voice, 
language, and matter. Fox was some- 
times familiar, and sometimes em- 
barrassed,—especially at opening, even 
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to neglect and faultiness; and, as he 
never measured his paces, he some- 
times gave the reins to unbounded 
speed. [is ideas were new, researched, 
and occasionally half-evolved. He 
often thought while he spoke, and drew 
out at the moment ideas which he had 
not himself foreseen. His propensity 
was metaphysical, and his subtleties 
were often more acute than his con- 
clusions were just. Mild, ductile, and 
candid as he was in his intercourse 
with society, the heating progress of ar- 
gument made him fierce in his opinions, 
and relentless in his deductions. 

Pitt never ran himself out of breath. 
He seized what was malleable and 
manageable in his opponent, and left 
the rest to its own darkness. He 
marched straightforward to attack the 
great holds, and left the little fortresses 
to themselves. The perspicuity and 
rotundity, in which Pitt’s speeches ex- 
celled, were singularly adapted to a 
mixed assembly, elected by the people, 
like our House of Commons. Such 
an assembly is fatigued with deep dis- 
quisitions and learned illustrations. 

Within my memory, all the ancient 
impressions with regard to the orders 
and casts of society have declined in 
England, till at length, I think, that 
they are entirely gone. They bear the 
relics of the feudal system, commencing 
even with Charlemagne, and subsisting 
longer on the Continent than in Eng- 
land,—especially in Germany, where 
they are yet in force. In England, 
Pitt gave them the most rapid and 
effective blow. Something of his con- 
tempt of them he inherited from his fa- 
ther, whose lofty mind and proud am- 
bition prompted him to scorn, assault, 
and defy the paltry combinations of the 
old Whig aristocracy. The phalanx 
was broken by him; and ministerial 
parties, during the first twenty years of 
the reign of George III., were more 
mingled and amphibious. But the 
Rockingham party still remained in 
compact. After Pitt’s accession to 
power classes mingled, and even 
fashion became more democratic. In 
the immense additions to the peerage, 
few great landed proprietors, or ancient 
country gentlemen have been regarded. 
Still, a few of good quality have been 
chosen, as Anderson- Pelham, Wode- 





“ He rented and farmed the land of Westcliff, a few miles from Walmer Castle, 
which estate had formerly been the demesue of the Gibbon family. Here Matthew 
Gibbon, great grandfather of the historian, was born, about 1642. 
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house, Crewe, Cholmondely, Lambton, 
Wilbraham, Grey, Lowther, Stuart 
Wortley, Bampfylde. But a great part 
have been Scotch or Irish peers; or 
army, navy, law, and men of office, as 
Vansittart, Long, Wallace, Grant, &c. 
I once thought that all this was an in- 
fringement on the sound principles of 
the peerage: I have altered my mind 
with the vast alterations in the political 
circumstances of Great Britain, and of 
all Europe. I still venerate ancient 
and history descent ; but merely as an 
amusement of curiosity—a_ splendid 
plaything of the mind. The lords 
must now stand upon other merits, and 
more practical considerations. Did 
Pitt, fifty years ago, anticipate what 
has occurred, and prepare for it? I 
cannot give him the credit of that fore- 
sight. He was driven to the novi 
homines by the proud and stubborn 
exclusiveness ofthe Whigs. The Duke 
of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, would 
have re-erected the court of star- 
chamber, if he could, with the aid of 
the gossipping, servile, and feeble, and 
nonsensical, and intriguing Sir Isaac 
Heard,* and his busy imps.¢ His vo- 
lumes of blazonry in the Herald’s Col- 
lege exhibit the contradictoriness and 
frivolity of the age. 

I believe that Pitt, with an inborn 
taste and judgment that despised all 
but essences of talent and power, in the 
choice of his regard and favour, weighed 
nothing but personal qualities; and 
never admitted adscititious or reflected 
ingredients into the scale. 

But bad Pitt followed the prejudices 
of his predecessors, neither the nation 
nor the government would have been 
prepared for what has occurred. How 
Lord Lyndhurst must laugh at the 
mean and impotent attacks upon his 
origin ! 

The Duke of Norfolk had an aver- 
sion to Pitt; and, among other absurd 
grounds, because he considered him a 
porvenu ! 

Pitt had working subordinates, of 
great industry; who were the more 
useful, because they had none of the 
fine edge of intellect or manners, 
Dundas managed Scotland ; and Dun- 
das was as indefatigable as he was 
sagacious. Those were happy times, 
when all was smiling, and all was 


* One of the heralds, an éléve of Sir Isaac, openly professes his desire of a resort 


to a vigour beyond the law. 
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+ 1 have a great deal more to say on this topic on a future occasion. 
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progressive. The great feature of solid 
prosperity, was the sudden and general 
improvement of agriculture. This, as 
I have said before, was entirely owing 
to the country banks. Pitt cherished 
them ; and, no doubt, cherished all 
paper money. He was a great admirer 
of Adam Smith ; but did not attend to 
all Smith’s cautions and restrictions, 
Finance was his delight and his forte, 
He had a head and a surprising me- 
mory for figures ; but it may be doubted 
whether his sinking fund was as pro- 
foundly devised as was for many years 
supposed. The regulation which or- 
dered to buy back in peace part of 
what had been borrowed in war, had 
this great evil, that the nation redeemed 
at a high rate what had been borrowed 
at a very low rate: perhaps what had 
been lent at 50 per cent was redeemed 
at 90. On the other hand, it forced 
economy, and brought a regular fund 
into the market to take off floating 
stock. Every government must sink 
at last under taxation yearly increasing. 
Pitt, under the pressure of the tremen- 
dous circumstances of the present, did 
not look enough to this. Napoleon 
was wise enough to search out, and 
direct his blows to the unsound part 
of our financial system ; and even as 
early as February 1797, the necessity 
of the act for restricting cash payments 
shewed that the minister had gone too 
far. It is often supposed that govern- 
ment expenditure does not impoverish 
a nation: but it does impoverish it, if 
it is expended in non-reproductive com- 
modities; or, in great part, if it be 
paid in subsidies to foreign countries : 
though, in some degree, this last evil 
may be counteracted by payment in 
articles of home manufacture, which 
might otherwise have been a drug in 
the market. If paper will not buy in 
goods the amount of the sum which it 
professes to represent, it is a proof of 
an over-issue ; subject, however, to the 
following qualification,—that there may 
be a temporary extra value in gold, as 
a commodity in the market, or to pay 
balances due to foreigners; not, perhaps, 
from the balance of trade, which is ge- 
nerally in favour of England, but more 
probably of the interest of capital 
bought formerly into our funds, when 
stocks were low, and all the rest of 
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Europe convulsed, and not to be trusted 
as places of deposit. Temporary spe- 
culation, and the excess of purchase of 
raw materials, may for a little while 
cause the same effects ; but the balance 
will soon right itself. For domestic 
purposes, the paper of sound banks is 
as good as cash. Every day this sub- 
ject becomes better understood, though 
yet many theories are wandering about ; 
but these are partly the cunning fictions 
of selfish cliques, who are endeavouring 
to work out some advantages to their 
own separate employments or pursuits. 
Thus the pros and cons regarding the 
new establishments of joint-stock com- 
panies ; which, I suspect, will be dan- 
gerous, unless all the capital is paid up. 
If they go beyond what the amount of 
Bank of England paper can redeem, 
the day of alarm and stoppage may 
come. 

It is well to take the year 1784 as 
the commencement of a new epoch. 
The termination of the American war 
produced a crisis in France, as well as 
in England. The assistance which 
France had given to American inde- 
pendence brought back a revolutionary 
spirit, which acted upon a mine that 
had been for ages preparing. The 
Duke de St. Simon predicted the burst 
of a storm almost a century before. 
Louis XVI. was of all men the least 
fitted to face and outride it. He had 
the mildness of Charles I., without his 
active courage. His meekness was a 
fault; his patience went beyond human 
wisdom. He had men far more fero- 
cious, unprincipled, profligate, and 
bloodthirsty, to deal with, than Charles 
had. Among Charles’s opponents were 
some great and honest men. 

In France, the people, long the vic- 
tim of cruel privileges, were resolved to 
have equality, at any rate. Their exas- 
peration had become inveterate and un- 
controllable. The profligate courts of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. had demo- 
ralised the nation to a frightful and unex- 
ampled excess. The philosophers and 
encyclopedists had rooted up every seed 
of virtue ; but the king encouraged the 
burst of the storm by his blind supine- 
ness. The court was infatuated; they 
saw nothing of the gathering tempest ; 
they sported in frivolous luxuries ; and 
revelled in a belief of power which 
ages had bore with a servile sub- 
mission, The nobility and clergy 
abused their stations with a fatuitous 
heartlessness. The distresses of the 
finances of the kingdom now drove the 


ministers to means which set fire to 
the mine; while the British govern- 
ment was economising its resources, 
and adding order to every department 
of the revenue. A virtuous monarch, 
with a firmness which was his glory, 
set an example of moral dignity, and 
simple and spotless manners. Great 
Britain rose into vigour by the loss of 
America, as ifa crushing burden had 
been thrown off! The minister saw 
his own exhilarating position ; but, per- 
haps, did not duly penetrate the rot- 
tenness of the rival nation, which had 
never ceased for a thousand years to 

ursue his fall! The self-sufficient 

ut feeble William Eden was sent to 
contrive and conclude a treaty of com- 
merce, which the superficial thought 
would be the pledge of mutual peace 
and profit. There was delusion from 
beginning to end in it: the French ad- 
ministrations were not in a condition to 
satisfy their own people! De Calonne 
and Necker were both charlatans. Pitt 
did not seem tobe accurately acquainted 
with the French movements, nor whi- 
ther they led. Burke had long watched 
what was going forward, and saw it all 
in the full extent of its dreadful conse- 
quences. But Burke was then a zeal- 
ous leader of hostile opposition, and 
had nothing of Pitt’s ear. Luckily, 
the burst came upon England in a 
sound and contented state. The pro- 
pagandists were, however, furious and 
indefatigable. When Pitt’s eyes were 
opened to the truth, he neglected no- 
thing to ward off the danger. 

The new-fangled notions of the rights 
of man were so ridiculous, that no 
sound mind could entertain them: but 
in every country there will be discon- 
tented and mischievous spirits, who try 
to brew up confusion, that they may 
profit by it Such was Tom Paine. 
He who addresses the passions of the 
mob is sure to have an audience. The 
grand evil was that the French Revolu- 
tion had advocates of power and elo- 
quence in our own parliament. Fox 
defended it with all his popular ora- 
tory. Burke maintained, with a rich- 
ness of argument, knowledge, and il- 
lustration which has never been equal- 
led, that which he put forth with still 
more success in his inimitable writings. 
But his heart and zeal were so inflamed 
in the cause, that he lost his temper, 
and separated himself from Fox with 


. such violence as drew Fox’s tears. Fox 


was placable; but Burke was not. 
Burke said that he must forget per- 
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sonal friendship in a contest on which 
ail the happiness of civilised society 
throughout the world depended. For 
eight years before his death Burke gave 
up his whole mind and soul to this 
discussion. No doubt he exhausted 
himself, and died a martyr to the cause, 
But such was the universality and per- 
petuity of his wisdom and inspired 
genius, that those writings still remain, 
and will ever remain, as interesting as 
when first promulgated. 

It was a crisis of all movement and 
flame. The genius of French intrigue 
shook every throne in Europe to its 
base. The poison of disorganisation 
was brewed with irresistible force. All 
old governments fell as much by in- 
trigue and corruption as by the sword. 
In England, Pitt had a demand upon 
all his vigilance to defeat the contagion. 
The military spirit of the nation was 
roused to a degree never before known, 
and all became soldiers. This infused 
a habit of loyalty, and love of order. 
And in this state of temper, habits, and 
humours rose the mighty and immortal 
Nelson, one of the most beautiful cha- 
racters in the history of heroism which 
the world has ever witnessed. Pitt 
brought forth Wellesley upon the stage, 
and hence, finally, Wellington. The 
military and naval annals now became 
studded with light, and blazed with 
splendour. Pitt had infused his ener- 
gies into every department. We have 
lived in fearfultimes. What numerous 
and awful changes do I remember! 
When I was a boy of ten or twelve 
years old, the American war broke out. 
I remember hearing at school the news 
of the battle of Bunker’s [ill. There 
was a dull, abject spirit through the 
nation ; every part of the ministry was 
languid, and unpossessed of the na- 
tional confidence. Not one man of as- 
cendant and magnanimous talents was 
among them. Lord North was a wit, 
a scholar, of quick and accomplished 
good-humour, and much beloved for 
his private qualities; but, from what- 
ever cause, he was a feeble and unpo- 
pular minister. In every department 
of office there was a selfish sort of ease. 
The Tory families had all the favour ; 
and the court was a scene of dull eti- 
quette. Tlonours were sparingly dis- 
tributed ; and the peerage was little 
reinforced ; for I suspect that the king 
himself was very economical of aristo- 
cratic distinctions. A small batch of 
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peers was made about 1778, as Am- 
loot, commander-in-chief; Ryder, son 
of a deceased chief-justice of a former 
reign, who died while his patent was 
making out, and before the great seal 
was put to it; Cust, son of a deceased 
speaker; Foley, collateral heir to the 
large estates of a peer just extinct ; and 
Pitt, of Strathfieldsay, apparently by 
court favour; with Lord Polworth, son 
of the Earl of Marchmont. There 
could be no objection to those men; 
but none of them were brilliant. 

Rodney, long retired in pecuniary 
embarrassment, was destined to repair 
the glory of the British flag over the 
seas. The generals Burgoyne, Gage, 
Grey, Cornwallis, made no great figure, 
The debates in Parliament were angry, 
but never splendid or powerful ; except 
the memorable occasion of Lord Chat- 
ham’s dying speech. 

Literature partook of the general de- 
bility and palsy ; though Johnson re- 
tained his reputation, and the force of 
his moral genius. But the commence- 
ment of a great work of history broke 
forth: Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire enlightened and digni- 
fied the historic department. Gibbon 
inherited from his father, who had sat 
in parliament, a diminished fortune. 
His grandfather, who died 1736, was a 
South Sea director, and involved in 
that iniquitous adventure. This direc- 
tor was the son of a citizen of London, 
a linen-draper, who was one of the 
many younger sons of Thomas Gibbon, 
a Kentish squire, of Westcliffe, near 
Dover.* In labour and erudition this 
history is a stupendous work, and il- 
lustrates the name of Gibbon. 

London was gay with East Indians 
and West Indians ; but commerce was 
dull, and agriculture pined. The na- 
tional debt of that day, compared with 
its present extent, appears a mere trifle ; 
but it was then felt as such a burden, 
that the new taxes fell short in their 
produce one-half of the amount for 
which they were imposed. The pro- 
spects were every where gloomy. Then 
came that mighty change in the vigour 
of the body politic which followed 
Pitt’s accession to power. It was like 
the rising of the dead from the last 
faint, low breathings of approaching 
death. New blood was poured into 
the veins, and life began again. 

Whether nations rise or fall by the 
exertions or faults of an individual, or 
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a few individuals, may be doubted by 
some. There must, indeed, be con- 
current aids, or proper ingredients, to 
work upon. But still it may be the 
work of an individual, as in the vast 
successes of Napoleon. 

Whatever might be owing to the ac- 
cidental combination of political cir- 
cumstances, the course which things 
took in England could not have been 
affected but by such powers and dispo- 
sitions as Pitt’s. Had the old routine 
of office been followed, all would have 
sunk. Had the éléves of the fashion- 
able members of Brookes’s been placed 
to the discharge of public duties, the 
aristocratical favour, or Whig combina- 
tion, the disease of consumption, which 
was now at its height, would have been 
irredeemable. But Pitt came into 
power free from almost all shackles. 
Ile stepped at once into the premier- 
ship before long official habits had 
perverted his freshness. The Augean 
stable was cleansed, and men of busi- 
ness were put to do practical duties. 

Society, in all its ramifications, felt 
this change. The creatures of old eti- 
quette, moulded by custom, were un- 
comfortable and offended ; but the 
general cry of applause stifled their 
wailings. I saw the old nobles, a 
prouder class of gentry — of hereditary 
arrogance — grow sulky, or heard their 
bitter invectives. New men shoved 
the commoners out of parliament, and 
nabobs and tradesmen took their places. 
{ remember an apothecary and a paper- 
maker elected into towns which had 
hitherto returned prime gentry. At 
that time the people stared; they 
would not stare now. There was both 
evil and good in all this. Pitt had 
risen above old prejudices long before 
the public mind had risen above them. 
But this change was most fortunate for 
the crisis. It was a preparation to 
meet, which soon occurred in France; 
and which would have occurred, in 
spite of whatever took place in Eng- 
land. The French outburst was the 
result of nearly two centuries of into- 
lerable abuses of government by the 
French monarchs and their myrmidons. 
Had the English nation been found by 
the French propagandists in a state of 
discontent with the existing organisa- 
tion of English society, they would 
eagerly have drunk the poison, and 
waded to equality through confiscation 
and slaughter. But Pitt had put aside 
all the pomp of office, and the inso- 
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lence of birth. No man qualified for 
high duties felt himself barred by want 
of birth; and the peerage was as open 
to a parvenu as to a [loward ora Man- 
ners. This was Pitt’s principle, and 
his practice. Pitt had been taught 
that all merit lay in personal qualities, 
and personal conduct. Perhaps he 
looked with too much coldness, or con- 
tempt, on the past, or even on the fu- 
ture, as far as distant political events 
were concerned. I have said before 
that I do not think he had imagination ; 
therefore all his views and all his con- 
siderations were bent on the present, 
and the actual, To make him the ob- 
ject of the highest sort of mental ad- 
miration, he should have had more 
sentiment. But I have examined him 
as fitted for the epoch into which he 
was born; and I believe that he gave 
the turn, the shape, and the colours to 
all that has since taken place in Eng- 
land. But all his principles have not 
been adequately pursued, nor bent to 
the occasion. 

It cannot be questioned that he laid 
the foundation of the present state of 
the House of Lords. On that state de- 
pends at present the existence of the 
British constitution. The House of 
Commons has a Radical majority, by 
means of O'Connell, and his well dis- 
ciplined train of [rish Catholics. The 
safety lies in the Lords; and, knowing 
this, the revolutionists bend all their 
artillery and all their abuse against it. 
But they shew the Satanic schemes and 
the Satanic mode of warfare too plainly 
for success. Their cries and their roar- 
ings have passed ineffectually, and, I 
trust, unfelt, over the heads of th 
lords. They now stand on their po- 
litical functions,—not as the repre- 
sentatives of ancient splendour. Lord 
Lyndhurst, by his manly and cou- 
rageous understanding, by his sonorous 
voice, his uncompromising spirit, and 
his lofty and imposing eloquence, can 
do more in the new character and new 
combinations of political events, and 
social manners, than all the union of 
ancient and noble blood, with large 
property, could do for the Clintons, 
the Seymours, the Spensers, the Ne- 
viles, the Talbots, the Courtneys, or 
the Cliffords. I once lamented the 
change; I lament it no longer. With 


the fall of chivalry and the feudal gra- 
dations of society, all must accommo- 
date itself to the utter change of times, 
manners, occupations, and events. 
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THE HEIRESS OF DUNBAR, 


A LEGEND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BIRTH OF THE PAINTER RAFFAELLE,” &c. &c. 


Part I. 


Tuov, bonnie Scotland, art the place 
For kelpie, banshee, fay, 

And all the second-sighted race 
That live in modern day. 


Full many a legendary tale 
Hast thou at eve to tell, 

Of haunted castle, mountain, vale, 
Where sprites and fairies dwell. 


But one there is—I give it here— 
About a hollow tree, 

Where two opposing ghosts appear, 
Which seems a mystery. 


of ” * > 


Fair Alba, Scotland’s sweetest flower, 
The heiress of Dunbar, 

Fled forth at midnight from her bower, 
Bright as a shooting star. 


Abstraction filled her dark blue eye, 
As through the halls she swept; 
She seem’d some vision floating by, 
Or one who walk’d and slept. 


She rush’d beside the couch where lay 
Her lady mother proud ; 

And thus her terrors found their way, 
As o’er that couch she bow’d. 


“ Oh, mother! Iam cold as death,— 
I shiver with affright ; — 

My blood congeals—I pant for breath, 
At what I’ve seen this night! 


Oh, take me, mother! to your bed, 
And warm me in your breast ; 
There let me lay my throbbing head, 
And calm my fears to rest.”— 


“ And why art thou so pale, my child ?— 
White as the drifted snow ? 

Why dost thou gaze so strange, so wild ? 
Why dost thou tremble so?” 


“« Oh, ask me not, my mother dear ! 
The dreadful tale to tell ; 

And yet the slander thou must hear 

Of demon sent from hell! 


Why did I from sweet sleep awake, 
To hear such words of shame? 
Sure, lying words that demon spake, 

When it pronounced thy name. 





But wherefore, mother, dost thou start? 
Why heave that bitter sigh ? 

I feel the throbbings of thy heart, 
As at thy breast I lie. 


I charge thee, mother, do not chide, 
That madly I require 

That thou should’st swear this spirit lied, 
Or see me here expire.— 


No answer, save that stifled groan! 
Which blights at once my youth. 

Thou dost by this keen anguish own 
That spirit told me truth. 


Oh, say not, mother! for my sake 
The guilty act was done ; 

Nor think thy daughter will partake 
Of wealth so basely won. 


No—keep thy gold, thy boasted lands, 
That blood has bought for thee ; 

In innocence I wash my hands,— 
No gold, no lands, for me! 


Oh! do not press me to your heart, 
Your touch I cannot bear ; 

I must depart—I must depart,— 
Blest Jesu! tell me where! 


Within my heart it lieth deep,— 
Fear not lest I disclose ;— 

This heart shall thy dread secret keep, 
Until it break with woes. 


I will not, mother, blast thy fame, 
Or publish thy disgrace ; 

But much I fear the mark of shame 
Is printed on my face. 


Farewell! farewell ! those arms of thine 
In vain my form enfold ; 

In vain they round my neck entwine,— 
They have no power to hold. 


I will not thy great crime upbraid,— 
I am thy daughter yet ; 

But when in the cold earth I’m laid, 
Do not this night forget. 


But to thy God in fervent prayer 
Ask pardon night and day ; 

And may’st thou find it, mother, there, 
To wash thy sins away.” 

# * 


* * 





She said, and flinging round her form 
A garment thin and white ; 

She rush’d into the pelting storm 
Of that most fearful night. 
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She fancied footsteps all the while 
Pursued her flying feet ; 

So on she ran full many a mile, 
Whilst tempests round her beat. 


She enter’d now a forest vast, 
Unknowing where she trod ; 

And thus, amidst the howling blast, 
She knelt and pray’d to God. 


“ Oh, take me, Father! to thy care, 
My only parent now ; 

For me some place of rest prepare, 
And hear my solemn vow,— 


That never more I’ll bear that name, 
My mother, stain’d for me ; 

Nortouch that treasure bought by shame, 
Whate’er my wants may be. 


I give myself into Thy hands,— 
Thou art my ouly friend ; 

Supply the place of house and lands, 
And food and shelter send. 


For me such sustenance supply 
As the wood-pigeons find ; 

And whilst I feel Thy presence nigh, 
I'll bow my head resign’d. 


And oh, forgive, for Jesu’s sake, 
My mother’s fearful crime ; 
Repentance in her heart awake, 
And all Thy truths sublime. 


So may we meet (though never here) 
In happier worlds above ; 

Where e’en the murderer may appear, 
When cleans’d by thy dear love.” — 


She fancied then she heard a sigh, 
And rustling ’midst the trees ; 

But saw no human being nigh, 
And shiver’d in the breeze. 


She crept into a hollow tree, 
Worn out with toil and grief; 

And there sweet sleep—that mystery, 
Brought to her soul relief. 


Such dreams as angels love to weave, 
And then on infants shed, 

Did Alba in that tree receive, 
Iler scoop’d and narrow bed. 


How strange that visions bright and fair 
Should enter hollow tree,— 

Should find her in that covert there ! 
How can such wonder be ? 


But who can from the spirit hide? 
It fills all time and space ; 

It searches all creation wide, 
And finds each hiding place. 


It whispers hope in bitterest hours,— 
It calms the grief-worn breast ; 

And scatters dreams like perfum’d 
On innocence at rest. [flowers 
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* * * * 


She woke, and through her casement 
rude — 
A fissure made by time — 
A cleft within the aged wood — 
She saw the morning’s prime. 


The storm was hush’d, the sun blazed 
out 
From forth its mantle-cloud ; 
She heard the hunter’s horn and shout,— 
The stag-hounds baying loud. 


The bounding deer the tree drew nigh, 
Pursued by dogs and men; 

She heard its last, its feeble, cry 
Within her leafy den ; 


She crept up close her form to hide 
From hunter's piercing view ; 

Then saw them the poor stag divide, 
And heard their loud halloo! 


“ Can these be men,” she softly cried, 
“Who God’s own image wear ? 

How much that image they degrade 
Such cruel sports to share. 


Can this be ¢riumph to behold 
A hapless creature bleed ? 
What shame that men so brave, so 
bold, 
Should glory in such deed ! 


But there is one in Lincoln-green, 
Who stands from all apart ; 

Unlike the rest, it may be seen, 
He has a feeling heart. 


Oh, yes, there’s pity in his eye! 
No triumph does he shew ; 

He stands aloof—he comes not nigh, — 
He cannot joy in wo. 


Why does he join this noisy crew, 
Though lords, perchance, they be ? 

Oh, that my hapless state he knew 
Within this hollow tree. 


How noble is his form —his air ! 
How beautiful his eye! 

How grand his forehead, and how fair! 
I wish he would draw nigh. 


He joins not in the vulgar mirth,— 
There’s thought upon that brow: 

Oh, that I knew his name—his birth !— 
But that were useless now. 


I am the child, alas! of shame,— 
The offspring of disgrace ; 

T never must reveal my name, 
Nor own my high-born race. 


For murder has been foully wrought 
By her who gave me birth; 

What dreadful anguish in the thought— 
Outcast I am on earth! 
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Yet might I see that youth —I’d strive 
My wretched fate to bear ; 

From his bright looks I might derive 
A balm to soothe despair. 


Some potent charm, some mighity spell, 
Within those looks abide; 

To him I could my sorrows tell, 
And every wo confide. 


But, hark! his name I surely hear, — 
His comrades ‘ Eustace!’ call; 

He moves this way—he is quite near ! 
A paper he lets fall. 


He sees me through this clefted tree,—- 
He makes a secret sign: 

O God! this is a mystery ! 
He does my thoughts divine. 


Ile is discreet, I see, and wise, 
And will not me expose ; 

He turns away those brilliant eyes, 
And now away he goes. 


The hunters and the dogs all go, 
And I am left alone. 

How shall I bear this weight of wo,— 
How weep myself to stone? 


Yet might I venture out to reach 
That paper Eustace gave ; 

It might some road to shelter teach, 
Point out some way to save.” 


* * * * 


She crept out, softly as the dove 
Who seeks its partner’s nest ; 

And read these words of mystic love, 
By stranger’s hands exprest. 


“ Sweet lady, rest, “till dew-drops 
bright, 
Bespangle every flower ; 
Wait till the moon’s pale tender light 
Shines on thy leafy bower. 


When I will come and lead thee hence ; 
To fairy-fields I'll lead ; 

Nor shalt thou, Alba! go from thence 
Till retribution’s deed ! — 


Blood will have blood ! and those who 
slay 
Must be in vengeance slain ; 
But thou shalt be, ere many a day, 
Dunbar’s sweet flower again.” 


Thus ended the mysterious scroll ; 
’T was magic, sure, she deemed ; 
Bewilder’d grew ber wondering soul ; 
She felt as one who dream’d. 


And so do I — for, gentle sleep 
Weighs down my eyelids white ; 
Thou, reader, still may'st vigils keep, 

1 wish thee a good-night ! 


The Heiress of Dunbar. 
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Parr II. 


There is a trance some beings know, 
When days pass by as hours ; 

And, tho’ life’s current still may flow, 
It has no conscious powers. 


When undefin’d all objects seem, 
Though still the eye may gaze ; 
A state of vague and waking dream, 

All lost in wild amaze. 


Thus Alba sat, and ponder’d o’er, 
For hours, that paper strange ; 

Still more perplex’d she grew, and more, 
As thought took wider range. 


“© Blood will have blood!” at length 
she said, 
And felt the threat implied ; 
Against the tree her head she laid, 
And, full of anguish, sighed. 


“ Oh, cruel Eustace!” she exclaim’d; 
Whether a man or sprite ; 
Since thou the penalty hast nam’d, 
Let it be paid this night. 


To fairy-halls I go, indeed, 
But not to those of earth ; 

To save her life this form shall bleed— 
That life which gave me birth. 


My mother! thou must surely live, 
Thy errors to repent: 

Do thou, O God! her sin forgive! 
On me be punishment.” 


* + . * 


The moon arose, the dew-drops shone, 
Soft sang the evening bird ; 

Still Alba sat, and mus’d alone, 
When Eustace’ voice she heard. 


“ Come, fairest of the earth’s fair 
flowers! 
I come to claim my bride; 
Come, let us seek those fairy-bowers, 
Where Love and I reside. 


I've brought thee vesture pure and 
white, 
Where costly jewels shine ; 
I've brought thee nectar, sparkling 
bright, 
And fruits that are divine ; 


I’ve brought thee honey from wild bee, 
And rich, delicious cake ; 

Come, clothe thee in thy hollow tree, 
And of these sweets partake. 


My fairest ! thou art pale and faint ; 
Come, cheer thee with rich wine ; 
With bloom it will thy fair cheek paint, 

As it has painted mine!” — 
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“ Stranger !”’ replied the lovely maid, 
And from her tree crept forth : 
«¢ Blood must have blood!’ thy dark 
scroll said — 
The victim is not loth. 


On me be laid my parent’s crime, 
Do thou my young life take ; 
Lose not, | pray, a moment’s time, 
Be quick, for Jesu’s sake!” — 


“ Thou must not die, so young, so fair ; 
For thee it was not meant; 
Those who have sinn’d, why let them 
bear 
Their own dread punishment. 


Behold me kneeling at thy feet ; 
My heart, my treasures, share ; 
Live for my sake, I beg —entreat — 
Thou fairest of the fair! 


Behold these gems, their precious rays 
Are full a kingdom’s worth ; 

For thee, and only thee, they blaze, 
Thou loveliest of the earth !” 


“ And shall my mother pardon’d be ? 
Mysterious stranger, say ; 

And I will live for love of thee, 
For her does Alba pray !” 


“ Blood must have blood !” tine youth 
replied, 
And gaz'd with searching eye ; 
Be thou my own beloved bride, 
But let the guilty die!” 


She sunk to earth, in swoon of death, 
Like monumental stone ; 

There was no pulse, there was no breath, 
Her spirit pure seem’d flown. 


lie tried to warm her in his arms: 
No sign of life was there ; 

Ile gazed upon her snowlike charms 
With look of wild despair. 


And here we leave them, a tableau, 
Beneath the pale moonlight : 

A maiden, white as drifted snow, 
A youth in wild affright. 


Around were strewed most precious 
things, 
Rich viands, vestments fair ; 
With bracelets, armlets, brooches, rings, 
And jewels for the hair. 


Nor must the good old hollow tree, 
Be in the sketch forgot ; 

Its gnarled branches, wild and free, 
O’ershadowing that spot. 


The curtain drops, the act is o’er, 
I'll stop again and sleep ; 

But should the poet wake no more— 
Then weep, for Alba weep ! 
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‘‘ Tread softly, Eustace! do not speak ; 
I scarce can hear her breath ; 

She is, as new-born infant, weak, 
A single step from death. 


Although the raging fever’s o’er, 
Yet danger is not past ; 

Sleep may her feeble frame restore ; 
Thank God! she sleeps at last. 


Emotion would destroy her quite, 
So, Eustace, tranquil be ; 

Go, try to take some rest to-night, 
And trust her life to me.” 


“Oh, do not ask me to retire, 
But let me watch and pray ; 

I’ll do whatever you require, 
Except to go away. 


I will not speak, I will not move ; 
But, gazing on her face, 

I'll hold the hand of her I love, 
With fond and pure embrace.” 


“‘ er hand you must not hold, my 
son ; 
Nor must you come so nigh ; 
Mischief enough there has been done, 
My Alba still may die!” 


“ T will not touch her hand of snow, 
But sit behind and weep ; 

Then bid me not, dear mother, go, 
I'll sacred silence keep.” — 


And there he sat, and watch’d and 
wept, 
That youth in green array ; 
The same position had he kept, 
For many a night and day. 


And there, upon her silken bed, 
In cambric robe array’d ; 

She lay as though she slumbered, 
The half-unconscious maid. 


Voices she heard, to her most dear, 
Their forms she could not see; 

She felt no pain, no grief, no fear, 
But all seem’d ecstasy. 


Too weak she was to speak one word, 
Nor did she wish to move ; 

For every accent that she heard, 
To her were sounds of love. 


Yet was the meaning undefin’d, 
For reason slumber’d still; 

No memory lived within her mind, 
No consciousness, no will. 


So lies an infant, calm and pure, 
It hears, but does not know ; 
No conflict does its mind endure, 

No thought of future wo. 
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Perchance thus feel the angels bright, 
No future and no past ; 

Their present full of love and light— 
A present that will last. 


Perchance, thus trees and flowrets feel, 
Unable to express 

The ecstasies that round them steal, 
And all their being bless. 


Although devoid of sense they seem, 
They may have secret powers ; 

And many a pure delightful dream 
May pass o’er trees and flowers. 


Like us, they sleep; like us, they wake ; 
Are born like us, and die; 

Like us, they food and moisture take ; 
Like us, fresh stock supply. 


Then, why not feel both joy and grief? 
The sunshine and the dew ? 

The falling off of every leaf? 
The putting forth of new ? 


A rose-tree may fond pleasure know, 
Its offspring to perceive ; 

And, though it cannot anguish shew 
Like Niobe, may grieve. 


All that has life—that gift divine, 
May have sensation too ; 
Perchance more keen than thine or 
mine, 
And more to nature true. 


I never see a beetle crawl, 
A gnat or hornet fly, 

A blossum or a rose-leaf fall, 
A worm or spider die, 


But there I read the history 

Of earth, and all mankind ; 
O life! thou art a mystery ! 

O man! thou art most blind. 


Ages pass by ; we search, we strive, 
We strain our mental powers ; 
No further light do we derive, 
Than have the birds or flowers. 


And yet, there burns ethereal light, 
God’s lamp, in every breast ; 
Would we but search by it aright, 

And trust the brilliant guest. 


Man outward turns his thoughts, his 
eyes ; 
Within the light resides : 
True wisdom in the centre lies, 
And blesses those it guides.— 


But let us to our tale return, 
And not stand still and preach ; 
No human creature loves to learn, 
Though all delight to teach. 
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That man who would aspire to please, 
Must not seem over-wise ; 
Philosophers disturb our ease, 
With questions and replies. 


* * * * 


Sleep is a Sabbath—holy, pure,— 
The soul's divine repose ; 

And might it through our lives endure, 
Farewell to crimes and woes. 


It is eternity, not time, 
That then the spirit keeps ; 

The blackest felon stain’d with crime, 
Is holy when he sleeps. 


There is a healing power within— 
A germ of love—a seed, 

That during sleep would cleanse oursin, 
Would we its influence heed. 


Then, always sleep when most you feel 
Ill nature, anger, dread ; 

I hope that sleep such ills may steal, 
And sweet composure shed. 


Then, sleep, kind friends, and so will I— 
’T will do our spirits good : 

I’d sleep a year—at least, I’d try— 
To wake in better mood. 


And though my tale is sleeping too, 
Tis good for it and me; 

To morrow we'll the theme renew, 
And solve each mystery.” 


Parr IV. 


And she is sleeping all this while, 
Or lies in trancelike state ; 
Upon her lip a tender smile 
Like cherub seems to wait. 


Her waking hour,—the dawn is won— 
The uprising of the day ; 

And, prophet-like, proclaims the sun 
Is coming on his way. 


At length she opens those fair eyes, 
Those gems so blue, so bright ; 

Regards her mother with surprise, 
Then turns away her sight. 


Familiar objects round she sees 
Of luxury and pride ; 

She cannot bear the sight of these, 
And turns her head aside. 


A secret terror undefin’d, 
Seems creeping on her fast,— 
A quick awakening of her mind 
To all the terrors past. 


But when her mother stoop’d to kiss, 
She felt a sudden pain ; 

She seem’d to hear a serpent hiss 
Within her maddening brain. 
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She closed her eyes, and faintness came 
Upon her form so fair, 
With sense of anguish, dread, and 
shame, 
And wildness and despair. 


«“ Why am I here?” she shrieking cried ; 
O mother, do not speak ! 

But hide thyself, for mercy hide,— 
Some place of safety seek ! 


Away ! away! oh, fly with me, 
These guilty chambers fly ; 
Thy life will here a forfeit be,— 

In vain for thee I’d die. 


Thy tears flow fast, my mother dear,— 
I joy to see them fall ; 

Repentance may be in each tear, 
And God will pardon all. 


I hear some other sigh than mine,— 
Oh, should it Eustace be! 

He'll shed that precious blood of thine, 
And I that deed shall see !”— 


She quickly turn’d, and caught a sight 
Of Eustace kneeling there. 

Her bosom heav'd with wild affright,-- 
Her eyes shot forth despair. 


Then raging fever came again ; 
She raved, and beat her breast : 

All hope to save her life seem’d vain,— 
Death seem’d her only rest. 


They wept, they knelt, and from afar 
The head physicians came. 

All was confusion in Dunbar; 
Remorse, and grief, and shame. 


The nurses whisper’d, and look’d wise ; 
The chaplain shook his head : 
All deem’d she never more would 
rise — 
That this was her death-bed. 


At length there came a reverend sage 
Who studied nature’s laws ; 

And traced effects in youth and age 
Up to their secret cause. 


This aged man, as good as wise, 
Kept questioning around ; 
And from a hundred strange replies 


A clue to guide him found. 


He as a spectre Eustace clad 
In robes of flowing white. 
Hlow strange! but he such vesture 
had ! 
With lamp that shed, blue light! 


Iie made him stand by her bed-side, 
And thrice pronounce her name ; 
Tle call’d her “ Alba! fairest ! bride !” 

Midst phosphorous and flame. 
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She fix’d on him her dying eyes, 
Intent his words to hear ; 

“‘ Sweet Alba!” the feign’d spirit cries, 
“ Oh, banish shame and fear. 


Thy mother is most innocent ! 
No murder has been done !— 

For this from happier worlds I’m sent ; 
I am thy uncle’s son. 


A lying spirit spake that night, 
And thou its tale believed ; 

I am an angel pure and bright; 
Be not, sweet love, deceived. 


Receive thy mother to thy heart, 
My form again you'll see ; 

Where we shall never, never part, 
Through all eternity.” 


It ceased, and seemed to vanish quite, 
And with it fear and shame. 

“« My mother ! have I heard aright ? 
Then, guiltless is our name. 


Thy tender bosom has been grieved, 
Yet still thou’rt watching near ; 
Thy child an awful tale believed,— 

Forgive me, mother dear.” 


And cradled in that mother’s arms, 
She to her bosom crept ; 

Returning life her bosom warms ; 
Like infant soft she slept. 


A bloom upon her fair cheek stole, 
Upon her lips a smile,— 

The pure reflection of her soul, 
Whilst Eustace gazed the while. 


The good old doctor, too, sat there, 
Much pleased at his success ; 
And whilst he watch’d the sleeping 


fair, 
This question did he press. 


“ Young lord! for such I find thou art, 
And cousin to this maid ; 

Why didst thou act this spectre’s part ? 
Why was this drama play’d ? 


No cause for this wild sport I see,—— 
Conjecture seems in vain. 

It might have been a tragedy ; 
Perchance thou can’st explain.” 


“ Yes, I will tell the honest truth, 
Confess my nature’s shame,” 

Replied the fair, ingenuous youth,— 
Lord Eustace was his name. 


“¢ T was betroth’d in boyish days 
To this sweet opening flower ; 

But never on her face did gaze 
From that same boyish hour. 
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I hated the compulsive tie, 
And went to foreign land ; 
Resolved that there I'd live and die, 
And never claim her hand. 


But hearing of her beauty’s fame, 
The theme of half the earth ; 
At once I felt love’s sudden flame 

Had in my bosom birth. 


I long’d this peerless maid to see, 
And claim her as my bride ; 

But doubt and fear tormented me,—- 
The fear to be denied. 


And then fastidious feelings came, 
As near her home I drew ; 

I knew her but by common fame, 
And fame oft paints untrue. 


’Twas not enough her form and face 
Should fair and faultless prove ; 
She must have nobleness and grace, 

Or I should cease to love. 


I journey’d on, yet still I fear’d 
My suit she would repel ; 
But when Dunbar’s proud towers ap- 
peared 
No words my thoughts can tell. 


* She never can forgive,’ I cried, 
* My cold neglect and scorn ; 
The wounds intlicted on her pride, 
An heiress nobly born.’ 


At length I said ‘ I'll secretly 
At night an entrance find ; 
And first her noble mother see, 

And open all my mind.’ 


I told her all my faults and fears,— 
My inmost thoughts confess’d ; 

She heard me with maternal tears, 
And cheer’d her drooping guest. 


Maternal pride, too, had its share 
Of her fair, loving child! 

She painted her as angel fair, 
As innocent and mild. 


Fastidious feelings still awoke 
Within this wayward soul ; 

Like to an idiot thus I spoke, 

Nor could my thoughts control. 


The Heiress of Dunbar. 
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* The woman I through life can love 
Must great and noble be; 

The softness of the turtle-dove 

Is not enough for me.’ 


The mother said, with virtuous pride, 
* She comes of noble blood ; 

She shall be proved — her soul be tried! 
My child is great as good.’ 


And then we planned this frantic 
scheme, 
Hier filial love to try.”-— 
“ A trial for her life, I deem,” 
The doctor made reply. 


‘¢ And pray, young lord, are you content? 
Or must she still endure 

Trials that God has never sent, 
That doctors cannot cure ?”— 


* No, by that God who knows my truth, 
And will record my vow,” 

Cried the repentant, fervent youth, 
“ No trial waits her now. 


I’ve learnt her nobleness, her worth, 
At risk of her dear life ; 

No lord in Scotland or on earth, 
Shall have so blest a wife. 


But, doctor, still there’s cause of 
fear,— 
She sleeps too long a while.”— 
“ T do not sleep, my Eustace dear,” 
She said, with tender smile ; 


‘ Forgive me, I have feign’d to sleep, 
To hear thy much-loved voice. 

My mother! dearest! do not weep ; 
But, like your child, rejoice.” 


- * * 


And there was joy and revelry 
In castle of Dunbar ; 

Then many a bard of minstrelsy 
Came trooping from afar ; 


And there they chanted tales of old, 
And quaff’d red rosy wine ; 

But none of all their lays, I’m told, 
Were half so good as mine! 





r; 
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UNMERCIFUL FLAGELLATION OF A VOLUNTARY DOCTOR AND 
HIS FRIENDS AT BELFAST.* 


Havine in recent Numbers discussed 
the merits of the question of Church 
Establishments and Dissent, we should 
be devoting too much space to one 
topic, in an age when there are so 
many, were we to renew the question 
at present. But the pamphlet on our 
table is so full of exquisite humour 
and masterly strokes on the Voluntary 
question, that we cannot resist lay- 
ing before our readers an interesting 
finale on the whole subject. The coarse 
jests of Dr. Ritchie, spouted in every 
meeting-house of the North of England 
and Scotland, the lame and pointless 
assaults of the Potterrow voluntary on 
all that is ancient and sacred, were 
laid hold on by Dr. Cook, and turned 
with such dexterity and force against 
their unhappy utterer, that the pity of 
the audience was elicited for the man, 
and their contempt and indignation 
poured on his cause. After this, the very 
name of Dr. Cook must never be men- 
tioned in the neighbourhood of the 
Potterrow Edinburgh, lest the reverend 
orator be thrown into convulsions. We 
suspect Dr. Cook is by this time clapt 
in the Index Expurgatorius of dissent. 
Never,certainly, have we read arguments 
more appositely put, wit and anecdote, 
and genuine humour, made more subser- 
vient to the best and holiest of causes, 
than in the speeches of Henry Cook, 
reported in this pamphlet. In former 
Numbers of our work, and in preceding 
publications on the Church question, 
our readers had their judgments con- 
vinced and their feelings warmed ; but 
in this they will enjoy the excitement 
of those faculties that are made to vi- 
brate when an insolent braggadocio 
and buffoon is stripped of his feathers, 
and a base cause set free from its sup- 
porting sophistries, and both together 
dismissed, like a couple of dogs driven 
from a kitchen with their tails between 
their legs. 

We gather from a letter, read at the 
commencement of the meeting, that 
Dr. Heugh, another of the colleagues 
of Dr. Ritchie, and a consecrated de- 
fendant of the Voluntary system, had 


some scent of the lion’s presence at 
Belfast, and prudently kept away. In 
his letter, however, which contained his 
apology for absence to the Belfast Vo- 
luntaries, he could not help adding a 
word defensive of his dear allies, the 
Irish Papists, and reprobatory of those 
naughty men, the Protestant ministers 
of Ireland. 

At the commencement of the dis- 
cussion, a Mr. M‘Itwaine, from Ohio, 
got up, and, in the face of the facts 
proved and printed to the contrary, 
declared that the Voluntary system had 
worked well in America. The man’s 
conscience must surely have smitten him 
with the recollection, that starving minis- 
ters, deserted meeting-houses, thousands 
of unchristened infidels, wild fanaticism, 
and rapidly spreading Popery, are poor 
demonstrations of the working well of 
the Voluntary principle in America. 
One half hour’s perusal of Lorimer’s 
Statistics of America will prove the 
best expose of this falsehood. After 
this champion there followed a cove- 
nanting minister, who said he loved 
establishments in the abstract, but not 
in the concrete; but as the poor man 
could not lay his hand upon an abstract 
establishment, he “ just slipped out the 
linch-pin as he entered the Voluntary 
omnibus, and landed himself and his 
cause in the mud.” Dr. Cook ob- 
served, that his antagonist admitted 
the abstract principle of establishments, 
and he acquiesced in the concrete con- 
demnation of abuses ; and that, when 
they came to look each other in the 
face, they were really friends. A 
Mr. M‘Intyre followed, and adduced 
the overwhelming position that the pri- 
mitive churches were voluntary, and, 
ergo, the modern must be voluntary 
also. Dr. Cook applied to this argu- 
ment, and, indeed, to a number that 
followed it, a favourite test, contained 
in an aphorism of Franklin: “ If they 
have got a good principle, let us see 
how they go through with it;” and, 
in prosecution of it, called in the Vo- 
luntary ministers of Britain, to sell their 
houses and lands, and, like the apostles, 


* The Voluntaries in Belfast.—Report of the Discussion on Civil Establishments 
of Religion, held in Belfast in March, between Dr. Ritchie of Edinburgh, Rev. J. 
Alexander of Belfast, Rev. Mr. M‘llwaine of America, aud the Rev. H. M‘Intyre 


and the Rey. H. Cook, D.D., Belfast. M‘Comb, Belfast. 
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to go homeless, and houseless, and 
naked. Mr. M‘Intyre wound up his 
oration with the hackneyed lament of 
O’Connell, M‘Hale, Doyle, and the 
whole swarm of agitators, lay and cleri- 
cal, about Rathcormac and Carrick- 
shock. These tears are, we fear, croco- 
dile tears: they urge on to the catas- 
trophe in the first place, and they profess 
to weep over itwhen done. Dr. Cook’s 
reply was to the point. 

After the doctor had scattered and 
despatched the smaller Voluntary fry, 
he came to the dissection of the great 
Voluntary leviathan, Dr. Ritchie; but, 
before entering on the process anato- 
migue, he resolved to select a few 
flowers from the creature’s chaplet, by 
way of preliminary flourish. It seems 
that the Antelope steam-boat was ho- 
noured to convey Dr. Ritchie to the 
shores of Ireland ; and as the fish must 
be very bad that the voluntaries turn 
away from their net, the champion 
thought he might as well bring the 
steam-boat to his aid, and accordingly 
he says: “ The Voluntary Associations 
are accused of borrowing, and from 
Radicals ; and why should they not ?” 
He never asked the master of the Ante- 
lope, whether they were Radicals or 
Christians on board. If even Satan 
were to proffer his services to the 
Voluntary Church Association, he 
would be made archbishop of the same, 
with a handsome stipend. Dr. Cook’s 
reply to this is precisely what it de- 
served and demanded. 

Thus terminated the first evening’s 
discussion : it was the first act of the 
comedy, giving unequivocal token of 
the rare treat that was to follow. On 
the next evening, Thursday 17th, the 
room was crowded in every corner ; 
and though tickets had been issued, 
the pressure was tremendous. Dr.Cook 
discovered that the Voluntaries had 
made every effort to pack the room 
with their own cast; and took care, 
before turning up a few more etchings 
of his opponent and his opponent's 
cause, to present the audience with a 
graphic sketch of the plans adopted to 
keep out the profanum vulgus of the 
Church, and to crowd the hall with 
genuine and unadulterated Voluntaries. 
After a pretty considerable confusion, 
Dr. Cook began his reply to Ritchie's 
drolleries seriutim, following the moun- 
tebank through every winding ; and in 
the very positions in which the doctor 
thought he bad attracted universal ad- 
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miration, so dexterously used his wizard 
wand, that the creature was covered 
with universal disgust. Dr. Ritchie 
had started a sort of semi-theologico- 
metaphysical definition of Radicalism, 
while he panegyrised its excellency and 
its efficacy ; and Dr. Cook, by way of 
reply, presupposes his opponent'’s entrée 
into a barber's shop, in which a pair of 
tweezers are used instead of a razor, 
the barber being a Radical, and not a 
superficial man. Good, Dr. Cook ! 
If we could but induce the M.P. Ra- 
dicals in parliament to submit their 
gentle persons to any one radical ope- 
ration, whether from Lamprey’s tweez- 
ers or Morrison’s pills, they would feel 
more for the convulsed constitution, 
which they are now making the sub- 
ject of empirical experiments. We are 
sure that any coroner’s jury in Britain, 
acting conscientiously and on oath, 
would bring in a verdict of “ intent to 
murder” the constitution of the coun- 
try against the present ministry ; or, 
at least, with administering drugs, the 
ultimate effects of which they neither 
know nor care for. After this intro- 
duction of a Voluntary doctor, and a 
Radical barber, “ arcades ambo” to 
each other, Cook proceeds to demon- 
strate the veracity of M‘Ilwaine’s affi- 
davit that the Voluntary system works 
well in America. American papers 
and statistics are then adduced. Here 
it is recorded that four million immor- 
tal beings in America are destitute of a 
copy of the Scriptures; that five hun- 
dred cases of divorce occurred in the 
American circuit of 1833 ; that fifty 
towns are without churches; and in 
others, eighty churches without minis- 
ters, as the achievements of the Volun- 
tary principle. One preacher writes 
that his district had only twenty-six 
counties, and two hundred and fifty 
thousand people, one-third of whom may 
hear the Gospel once in three weeks. 
In the western states, ten out of every 
nineteen churches are without minis- 
ters. There is yet one sparkling fea- 
ture in the spiritual statistics of Ameri- 
ca,—many ministers are allowed, if 
they cannot get their stipend in a given 
time, to sell the church ; and, with all 
these facts staring Dissenters in the 
face,—with this ascertained result of an 
experiment of the Voluntary principle, 
unfettered and unmodified by the pre- 
sence of a Church Establishment,— 
with all America en masse solemnly, 
though silently, proclaiming the utter 
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inadequacy of the Dissenting system to 
evangelise the Heathen, or to build 
them up when evangelised,-— Reeds, 
and Ritchies, and Mathesons, will come 
home from the survey of that country 
with American diplomas pasted on 
their backs, and cry up the excellence 
of Dissent, and join heart and hand 
with O’Connell to reduce Britain to 
the same appalling destitution which 
the Voluntary system has inflicted on 
America. Are these men infidels, or 
are they insane? Are they ready to 
sacrifice the spiritual welfare of country 
and kindred, in order to promote their 
own aggrandisement? That they may 
level the steeple, will they be pre- 
pared to extinguish the Gospel? To 
get rid of tithes they do not pay, are 
they prepared to get rid of Protestantism 
itself? We must confess that, if the 
irresistible arguments adduced for 
Church Establishments of late years, 
from the pulpit, the platform, and the 
press, fail to operate a change on the 
Dissenters of Britain, we shall be among 
those who assert that, with the church- 
manship of Owen, and Howe, and 
Baxter, the Christianity of these men 
also has evaporated from modern Dis- 
sent. 

The arguments in favour of govern- 
ment having something to do with 
Christianity, drawn from the necessity 
and administration of oaths, and the 
fact that the enactment of the law which 
declares that one man is to have one 
wife only, is nothing more or less than 
the civil power’s recognition of Christ- 
ianity, are admirably put in the discus- 
sion before us, and well entitled to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. Dr. 
Ritchie next, in a most unfeeling man- 
ner, made a savage allusion to the un- 
fortunate prime minister who died by 
his own hand ; and, with an atrocity of 
speech almost diabolical, declared that 
“the last act of his life was the best.” 
To this Dr. Cook made a truly eloquent 
and noble reply. He appealed to the 
feelings of a professing Christian mi- 
nister, and asked him if it became him 
to insult the memory of one whose rea- 
son reeled and intellect failed, and 
whose hand, no longer guided by its 
wonted lord, perpetrated that fearful 
deed for which to his own Master he 
stands. The expression of Ritchie, 
that “ his last act was his best” was 
savage beyond all description, and in- 
dicated that, for the moment at least, 
neither humanity nor religion were 
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tenants of the breast that conceived, or 
guides to the tongue that uttered, so foul 
and unmanly a sentiment. Dr. Cook's 
apology, for which we refer to his 
speech, must have made the rabid Vo- 
luntary blush, since while it neither 
condemned nor vindicated the suicidal 
act ofa man deranged, unquestionably, 
all the time, yet held up to the reproba- 
tion of the audience that minister and 
man who could rake up the ashes of 
the dead, and rejoice at lunacy and 
suicide, when either might be dragged 
forward to promote a bad and tarnish 
a good cause. 

We do not quote the arguments em- 
ployed by the doctor in all their ex- 
tent, as many of these have long been 
before the public unmet and unmas- 
tered. All we profess to do is to give 
a few extracts illustrative of the beauties 
of the oratory, and of the triumphs of 
Dr. Cook. The following passage, 
however, is valuable, no less for its con- 
clusive argument than for its beauty :— 


** But the moment a state is able, I 
maintain it is bound, to reward those 
who do its best services and highest 
work, When England’s freedom shook 
like an aspen leaf,—when the Corsican 
was in the zenith of his power, and when 
he marched through the nations the very 
genius of despotism and conquest—when 
he pounced on Spain, and clutched Por- 
tugal—when he insolently threatened to 
‘drive the English water-rats into the sea,’ 
and nail the ‘ nation of shopkeepers likeraps 
to their counters,—it was thenthe ‘ stunted 
corporal,’ like an eagle from his eyrie, 
looked down from the lines of Torres 
Vedras, in calm defiance of the foe. And 
when the hour for action arrived, the 
legions of France fied before him. From 
battle-field to battie-field be pursued 
them —terror in bis van, and victory in 
his rear; fortress after fortress yielded to 
his assault; he scaled the Pyrenees, 
forced the barrier of Bayonne, and routed 
the last of his enemies at Toulouse. And 
when a mysterious Providence permits 
the common enemy of peace and liberty 
to come forth, again we find the hero ofa 
hundred battles grappling with him, and 
terminating the struggle of nations on 
the sanguinary plains of Waterloo! Is 
any so ignoble that he will not admire ? 
Is any so envious that he must basely 
detract? Is any so niggard that he will 
not reward the glory of his country—the 
liberator of humanity? (Immense cheer- 
ing.) And if well-earned praise, and 
unfading laurels, and rich rewards, are, 
by common conseut of every state, al- 
lotted to such a man—on what principle 
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must a state withhold either assistance or 
reward from the man who labours and 
wars for the assertion and security of its 
eternal interests ?” 


When the doctor introduces his prin- 
ciple “ go through with it,” from the 
writings of Franklin, and applies it in 
answer to the objections and halting 
ergos of the Voluntary, he never fails to 
make a home-thrust of a thorough 
finishing kind. He sends his principle 
through the Voluntaryism of his help- 
less antagonist like a twenty-pounder 
through a paper-hoop, or, as Jonathan 
would illustrate, ‘* slick like a flash of 
greased lightning.” We never saw the 
real “ open Sesame” of all the Volun- 
taryism that is now paraded on the 
platform, and preached from the pulpit 
of Dissenters, and of that Radicalism 
that renders palatable the ministerial 
papers to the unwashed ten-pounders, 
till we read Dr. Cook’s illustrations of 
“ go through with it.” Let this prin- 
ciple be applied to the plans of Church- 
reform concocted in the noddles and 
detailed in the cabinets of our present 
ministerial incompetents (and if en- 
titled to an introduction from its merits, 
the principle is entitled to a conclusion 
for the sake of consistency), and the 
result will be the total destruction of 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment, and 
the surrender of a whole population to 
the unspariag mercies of Voluntaryism. 
If we apply it again to the policy at 
present pursued, in reference to the 
Irish Protestant Church, over the liber- 
ties and support of which a beggar and 
a rebel, under one wallet, is riding 
rough shod, it will carry us most na- 
turally onward to the subversion of the 
whole of that persecuted church,—the 
re-establishment ofa system of darkness 
that blasphemes against God, and con- 
spires against the liberties of men,— 
and, as Robert M‘Ghee recently de- 
monstrated, to the restoration of the 
glebes, and tithes, and tenements of 
the Protestant minister to the Popish 
priest. Should we be disposed to 
follow out yet further Dr. Cook’s 
principle, we shall find that it becomes 
the Radicals and Voluntaries, and 
their various allies, to march right on- 
ward to Woburn, and tell its noble in- 
habitant that they discovered, long ago, 
the excellence of the maxim, “ if a 
principle be a good one, it is best to‘ go 
through with it ;’ and, if it please your 
grace, having applied it to the pro- 
perty of the Church, we mean to be 
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consistent, and apply it to the property 
of our nobility and of our gentry, rein- 
forced by this additional argument, 
that ‘ what is sauce for the goose is also 
sauce for the gander.’ Surrender, 
therefore, my lord duke, your abbeys 
and lands, and disgorge your Church 
property; the majesty of the people 
requires it.” His Grace would look 
rather sheepish, and, no doubt, pray to 
be excused, pointing to his title-deeds, 
and patents, and long possession. 
“ Very well, my lord duke; but we 
have sent a coach-and-four right through 
the deeds and patents, and all such ob- 
solete things, in the case of the Church; 
and we mean to ‘ go through with our 
principle’ in the matter of your Grace 
of Bedford.” We pledge ourselves 
that then, when it might be too late, 
the noble house of Russell would be- 
come the most decided Conservatives ; 
and vote the pillory or Botany Bay for 
Dan, instead of subscribing to his sup- 
port as the arch Radical of his wretched 
country, and the Catiline of Britain. 
And as modern Whig-Radical legisla- 
tion has virtually enacted that the Louse 
of Lords are bound to receive ever 

bill passed in the Commons, though 
neither statesmanship, nor common 
sense, nor Lindley Murray, will have 
any thing to say as to any rights to the 
honour of its parentage, it might be 
well “ to go through with the princi- 
ple;” and, on the removal or resigna- 
tion of their lordships, to elevate to 
their seats a few puppet-dolls, to which 
strings might be attached, communicat- 
ing with the Commons, with the far-off 
ends tied to the digitals of Joseph 
Hume, Daniel O'Connell, and Co. ; and 
thus, the moment a measure was car- 
ried in the Commons, it would save 
time and expense, if the honourable 
members above mentioned would sim- 
ply jerk the string, and produce a si- 
multaneous nod of dignified assent from 
the right honourable members of the 
other house. We have only to apply 
the favourite maxim of Dr. Cook to 
the whole policy of his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers and advisers; and, if 
consistently worked out to its legiti- 
mate issue, it will land our whole 
country in that “ liberty, equality, and 
nature” which brocded over the pro- 
vinces of France in 1792,—kept the 
guillotine in constant neers 
reddened the Seine with the blood of 
them that dwelt on its banks,—and 
lifted their “ Io triumphe” over broken 
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altars, dismantled temples, and a pro- 
strated and insulted throne. These 
are the natural issues; and if they 
should be anticipated, as we believe 
they will, the credit will belong neither 
to the policy and principles, nor to the 
merciful consideration, of Melbourne 
and Co., but to the overruling Provi- 
dence of that God who restrains the 
wrath of men, and makes the remainder 
of it to praise him, and to the increasing 
weight of the sense, and the religion, 
and the property of the land. 

But we have dwelt longer on the ap- 
posite maxim, which in the hands of 
our Presbyterian champion covered the 
Voluntaries with shame and confusion, 
than we intended. We must, there- 
fore, before winding up our observa- 
tions, call our readers’ attention to the 
following well-put and as well-planted 
argument. It not only obviates an ob- 
jection to, but involves an argument for, 
Church Establishments. 


“In reference to the much-hackneyed 
quotation, ‘my kingdom is not of this 
world,’ I would ask, ‘ What is the infer. 
ence? Itis this—don’t endow the clergy. 
Does the kingdom of Christ, then, con- 
sist of the clergy only? No; but of all 
professing Christians. But, if the text 
prove that you must not endow the clergy, 
it must equally prove you must not en- 
dow the laity. Then a Christian judge 
must get no salary; a Christian soldier 
no pay. But the judge and the soldier, 
it is replied, are paid for doing secular 

rk. So the state may pay for doing 
man’s work, or it may pay for doing the 
devil’s work ; but it must not, according 
to Voluntaryism, pay for doing God’s 
work ! !” 


This reply settles the hash with the 
sophisms of the Voluntaries recited in 
this passage, and trumpeted from John 
O’Groats to the Land’s End, in the 
penny pulpits and motley plats of our 
voluntary savans. We henceforth hope 
to hear that Drs. Peddie, and Ritchie, 
and Burnet, and Liefchild, and the 
other noted Voluntary men, feeling 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, and persuaded that their rela- 
tives and brothers are in that kingdom, 
have desired the advocates, and the 
booksellers, and the doctors, severally 
pertaining to their firesides, and their 
families, to accept of no salaries, nor 
fees, nor such earthly and carnal sup- 
port. These reverend personages must 
either do this, or confess that the text 
affords no countenance to their cause. 
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Dr. Ritchie vaunted that Voluntary- 
ism was making rapid progress in 
Britain and Europe, ascribing this to 
the increase of religious principle, and 
the prevalence of truth. Dr. Cook 
admitted the fact to a certain extent, 
but produced a very different reason 
from that assigned by his Voluntary 
antagonist. 


“‘T admit that Voluntaryism is making 
advances in Europe ; but different philo- 
sophers account for the same thing differ- 
ent ways. I account for this from the 
fact, that another thing is also making 
rapid progress in Europe—I mean doc- 
trinal infidelity and practical Atheism. 
Who has not heard of Geneva and its 
horrible blasphemy, ‘ a bus le Jesu Christ ?” 
Where is the man who does not know 
something of the infidel state of France? 
Is it not also the fact, if we credit Blanco 
Whyte, that almost the whole priesthood 
of Spain is turned infidel? I do not ac- 
cuse all Voluntaries of infidelity ; but I 
maintain that they encourage it, by lend. 
ing to it the countenance of their charac- 
ter, and the adventitious aid of their ta- 
lents. They encourage it by marching 
with it to the same platform, and joining 
it in the same cry of spoliation. They 
encourage it to put down the Churches ; 
and when it has achieved that act, it will 
turn upon its friends, and ‘ devour them 
last.’ ” 


These are the true causes of the in- 
crease and temporary ascendency of 
the whole crew that sail in the same 
ship with Dr. Ritchie. They have no 
real or tried principles. They have 
but one bond of union which ex- 
ists in the objects they contemplate: 
that bond is the destruction of every 
existing institution,— the disruption of 
every national tie,—and the reduction of 
the moral and political world to a sort 
of primeval chaos, out of which the 
talismanic wand of modern Voluntary- 
isin is to conjure up all the beauties 
that adorned the earth before the fall, 
and all the blessings that belong to a 
purer world beyond the grave. We 
sincerely hope these men will not have 
the misfortune to see the success of 
their own experiments. 

After this, Dr. Cook most adroitly 
catches the unhappy advocate of Volun- 
taryism in his own meshes. Dr, 
Ritchie declares that the great sin of 
the state lies in endowing one sect in 
preference to another. He gives up 
Maynooth college, because the endow- 
ment in this case is all to one sect ; but 
retains his admiration of the college of 
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Belfast, because the endowments are 
for Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Papists. 

‘‘In other words,” says Dr. Cook, 
“an Arian, per se, may not be endowed ; 
linked with his friend of Rome, he may. 
A lomanist may not be endowed if 
alone ; but linked with bis neighbour the 
Infidel, both may be enriched by state 
provision. The Infidel may not he en- 
dowed on his own merits; but linked 
with Arian and Romunist, hisdear Volun- 
tarious companions, the whole three may 
be endowed to teach, every man his own 
error! But, because Professors Hanna 
and Edgar will neither join with Arian, 
Romanist, nor Infidel, each must be spo- 
liated, because he teaches the truth ! 
Never, in the annals of inconsistency, 
did any thing appear like this! To pre- 
pare a college for endowment, first vote 
every particular religion a bore, every re- 
ligion equally welcome, and men of every 
religion, or no religion, equally eligible 
as teacher or student; and then undraw 
the purse-strings of the nation; support 
the teacher of every error that ever 
emanated from the bottomless pit; but 
to truth, Gospel truth, if it will not ally 
itself with error, the nation must not afford 
a farthing, but leave it to support itself, 
or perish in the exertion !” 


Ex uno disce omnes. So rife are 
modern Voluntaries with the genuine 
principles of Infidelity, that they must 
level all religious distinction, and 
* Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” must all 
be equally and severally true. This 
is but a faint exemplification to what 
fearful extremities the abandonment 
of scriptural principle can drive men. 
Dr. Ritchie then charged Dr. Cook 
with associating with the partisans of 
black Prelacy, whose cause as a Pres- 
byterian he, he said, was bound to 
extirpate. As many misapprehensions 
exist on this subject, especially in re- 
ference to the troublous times of the 
seventeenth century, we shall give Dr. 
Cook’s satisfactory explanation of the 
parties. 

** The Covenanters vowed to extirpate 
* Black Prelacy ;) so does Dr. Cook. 
Had I lived in the days when ‘ Black 
Prelacy’ rode rough-shod over the liber- 
ties and lives of Presbyterians — and 
when, with the exception of the sainted 
Leighton, it numbered in its ranks in 
Scotland scarcely a man of worth or piety 
—I should have felt it my duty, by every 
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constitutional means and legal effort, to 
labour to abate or remove the nuisance, 
And, were the Prelacy of to-day of the 
same colour, and pursuing the same 
course, I would meet it with the same 
opposition, and labour by the same 
means for its removal. Nay, were Pres. 
byterianism to be dyed in the same vat;I 
should feel it a duty to resist its claims 
till it had washed its garments. Prelacy, 
I admit, has not changed ; but its no. 
torious Prelates have. The system of 
Church government remains unchanged ; 
but the character, piety, zeal, and effi- 
ciency of the clergy have risen, and are 
rising every hour. This gives roum for 
mutual ‘ forbearance’ on points of go- 
vernment and discipline, and gives a sti. 
mulus to ‘ brotherly kindness’ in matters 
of truth and godliness.” 


This is the true reason. Prelacy as 
it was and as it is are not the same. 
And it is now one of the most refresh- 
ing symptoms of the day that the 
ministers and members of the co- 
ordinate establishments of Britain, for- 
getting their past misunderstandings, 
unite their hearts and their hands in 
supporting the religion and perpetuity 
of the empire. Ephraim must now no 
more envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim. The Establishments are 
surrounded by the enemies of religion 
and of good order—by the advocates of 
licentiousness in morals and anarchy in 
politics. The two churches agree in 
all that is weighty and worthy of a 
struggle in its defence. They must, 
therefore, unite, not only as guarding 
the way to the tree of life, and pointing 
the pilgrim to its refreshing shade, and 
its immortal fruit, but in supplying 
the whole constitution of the country 
with religion—the real element of its 
permanency and its strength. The 
only soil on which the immunities and 
the blessings of our country can flou- 
rish is that of religion, and the only 
way in which that religion can be 
spread and preserved is by the con- 
tinuance of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in a'l their integrities. We thank 
Dr. Cook for his spleudid defence. The 
sale of fifty or sirty thousand impressions 
is the best response an intelligent public 
can make, and the conviction his argu- 
ments have carried to every honest 
mind the noblest and the most satisfac- 
tory reward, 
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STORY'S SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS.* 


Tuts little volume is very properly de- 
dicated to Lord Francis Egerton ; for, 
if we remember rightly, it was at the 
dinner of the South Lancashire Con- 
servative Society that one of the songs 
of this collection, “The Isles are 
Awake!” first introduced the author to 
public notice; or, rather, afforded Lord 
F. Egerton an opportunity for so doing. 
It was thought that Lord Francis 
was himself the author of the song; 
an honour which he disclaimed, in 
terms highly complimentary to the 
real author. And to this kind mark 
of encouragement the public are, in all 
probability, indebted for the collection 
of songs now before us; which, all of 
them being fraught with a loyal and 
patriotic spirit, has, we rejoice to see, 
reached a second edition. This, the 
author tells us, in his preface, is a 
question of emolument, not indifferent 
to him, owing to his humble station in 
life. He may depend on it, that tak- 
ing all he can get for the sweat of his 
brains is wisdom in any station in life, 
as Lord Byron said many a long year 
ago; and the more money Mr. Story 
can lay hold of for song-writing, the 
merrier and, we dare affirm, the more 
tuneful a Story will he prove. The 
rest of his preface does not please us 
so well. After having, like a sensible 
man, expressed the gratitication he 
should feel at discovering himself with 
money in both pockets, he proceeds 
to the following fine writing, which 
to our simple taste seems to smack 
wofully of the grandiloquence of 
George Robins : 


“That it would be a gratification to him 
far greater, if he might hope that one 
sprig of evergreen may be found in this 
chaplet of wild-flowers, he is not ashamed 
to confess. But there is yet a reward, a 
gratification that would be iscomPa RABLY 
Dearer to him. If, beyond enlivening 
the convivial hour, and opening the 
heart to innocent enjoyment and kindly 
feeling—if, besides being thus allowed to 
hang a wreath on the shrine of the social 
charities—his humble efforts may have 
promoted feelings of loyalty to his king, 
and of attachment to the venerable and 
hallowed institutions of his country—his 
fondest wish, his proudest ambition, will 
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have been accomplished ; le would have 
earned a guerdon which affluence could 
not purchase, and to which the laurel it- 
self would be utterly insignificant.” 


The feelings expressed here are all 
very proper; but the expressions them- 
selves belong to a school much to be 
avoided by all young writers. And 
that very venerable piece of phrase- 
turning, which expresses an author's 
perfect satisfaction if by his book he 
shall have been instrumental in doing 
social, literary, or political wonders — 
this sort of thing should really now- 
a-days be shelved for ever. It .is 
like the “ oldest inhabitant,” and other 
long-suffering phrases, which are by 
this time entitled to eternal repose. 
This so manifestly kind-hearted a bard 
as Mr. Story will, we are confident, 
not wittingly withhold from them. 

It is a very strange fact that we 
Englishmen should have so few good 
song-writers, of the true, deep, mas- 
culine order. Yet the times have been, 
one would think, stirring enough for 
the last ten years. We are by no 
means insensible to the chivalrous 
ballads of Scott, and the noble songs 
of Campbell. Nor can the Muse of 
Moore be suffered to depart without 
the “ meed of some melodious tear ;” 
though, now and then, the gipsy has 
been as forgetful of poetic taste as of 
moral propriety. But these three great 
names do not either of them suggest 
to our remembrance precisely the sort 
of song-writing of which we speak, 
and of which Burns has furnished 
such glorious specimens to Scotland ; 
Béranger, in a far more extended de- 
gree, to France; and many of the 
German lyrists, to their venerable Fa- 
therland. Among ourselves, Dibdin, 
though deservedly admired, too often 
indulges in mere sentimentalism, and 
“hunting down a tired metaphor,” 
than which nothing can be more fatal 
to the beauty of a song. Even Moore 
himself constantly sins in this respect, 
entirely destroying the exquisite grace 
and tenderness of some of his most 
touching melodies by mere tawdry 
imagery, absolutely outraging to the 
hearer’s taste, if he have any. The 
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only difference between Dibdin and 
Moore in this respect is, that the 
former twaddles for the groggified sen- 
sibilities of half drunken sailors and 
their “ Pollys,” while the Bard of Erin 
deals out “ aromatic pain” for the 
more sophisticated songsters and song- 
stresses of the drawing-room. But 
“* poor human nature,” as the mighty 
mother is pityingly called, suffers from 
both alike. Honour, nevertheless, to 
the memory of Dibdin! He has left 
some strains never to be forgotten while, 
in Campbell’s proud words, we continue 
to boast that Britain's 


** March is o’er the mountain waves, 
And her home is on the deep!” 


Speaking of sea-songs, there are two 
most deserving of mention, neither, we 
believe, by Dibdin. We allude to the 
** Arethusa” and “ Will Watch.” This 
last, we have heard, is the production 
of a Brighton schoolmaster, not long 
since dead. Be that as it may, it is, 
like the “ Arethusa,” a first-rate spe- 
cimen of this style of composition. It 
relates the death of a smuggler at sea ; 
and the “ Arethusa,” as all the world 
knows, describes a drubbing we were 
forced to give the French in days 
gone by. Both songs are remarkable 
for the manly simplicity and energy of 
their character, and would furnish ad- 
mirable models of a masculine style of 
song-writing worthy of our “ tight little 
island.” An attempt, of what kind so 
ever, would be worthy encouragement, 
that should have for its object our 
liberation from the lackadaisical stuff 
which of late years has overspread the 
land, under the name of love-songs, 
and ‘ admired new songs,” of most 
undefinable trashiness.* We should 
like to hear any one, for instance, 
above the calibre of the merest Cock- 
ney, attempt to sing that sublime lay, 
** The sea, the sea, the open sea ;” or 
any of the amorous ditties, adorned 
with portraits, and inscribed to the 
Hon. Miss B., or the celebrated Miss Z., 
all about meeting those fascinating 
creatures within “ abbey walls,” or at 
** fancy balls,” “ fancy fairs,” and all 
the rest of it. That the public taste is 
not to blame, is clear enough from the 
favour which any thing like genuine 






cepted. 
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* Of course, from this sweeping censure the romancy songs of Rookwood are ex- 
And we take this opportunity of remonstrating with Ainsworth. 
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feeling distinguishing a song is sure to 
meet with. Not to mention the songs 
of Dibdin, Burns, and others equally 
well known, is it not fresh in the recol- 
lection of us all, that “‘ The Old Eng- 
lish Gentleman,” and “ Shall I, wastin 
in despair ?” both introduced by Phil- 
lips, were received with the most ani- 
mated applause, from no other cause 
than their sterling, manly character, so 
different from the mawkish and maudlin 
nonsense to which the coterie-bardlings 
have been in the habit of treating the 
town. We have not the smallest doubt 
that if a man with a head on his should- 
ers and a heart in his bosom were to 
go to work earnestly in this matter— 
always supposing his poetic vein to 
lead him naturally to the particular 
class of compositions in question— he 
would find an ample reward in the 
encouragement of the public. How far 
Mr. Story is the man for this task, is 
not a question that, in justice to him, 
ought to be asked on a perusal of his 
first attempt. Judging from the little 
volume before us, we should suppose 
him to be a very young man. And, 
whatever our fine rhymsters may think, 
to write songs of the kind we have been 
alluding to, some schooling of the soul 
is necessary. The impassioned elo- 
quence, vivifying the verse of a Be- 
ranger or a Burns, is outpoured from 
spirits that have struggled and suffered, 
as well as lived in the light of beloved 
eyes. One merit Mr. Story’s verse 
possesses,—it is remarkably smooth 
and flowing; just what a musical 
composer is apt to lay violent hands 
on. His subjects, for the most part, 
consist of aspirations after the triumph 
of Conservatism, and eulogistic men- 
tion of some, it would seem, extremely 
pretty girls; as, indeed, a youthful 
poet’s beloved ones ought to be, and 
mostly are. His lyrics are all remark- 
ably pure of spirit ;—so much so, in- 
deed, that even his love strains have 
generally no sensible reference to be- 
ings of flesh and blood, but might be 
addressed to a gallery of pictures, a 
dream, or any other “ unreal mockery.” 
He reminds one of the passage in the 
Giaour— 
“* The cold in clime are cold in blood,— 
Their love scarce worthy of the name.” 


— — 





Why 


does not he, who seems to have songs at his fingers’ ends, clench his fist and thump 


out a rattler? 
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In a word, he has no passion. But 
he warbles away as sinlessly as tune- 
fully to the honour of his gentle 
maidens, rather encouraging them to 
look for joy in a higher and purer 
state of being than in this bad world. 
The following musical lament is no 
bad specimen of the author’s versifi- 
cation : 


“ The Flower of Malhamdale. 


If on some bright and breezeless eye, 
When falls the ripe rose leaf by leaf, 
The moralising Bard will heave 
A sigh that seems allied to grief, 
Shall I be blithe—shall I be mute— 
Nor shed the tear—nor pour the wail— 
When Death bas blighted to its root 
The sweetest Flower of Malhamdale ? 


Her form was like the fair sun-stream 

That glances through the misis of 
noon— 

Ah! little thought we that its beam 
Would vanish from our glens so soon! 

Yet when her eye had most of mirth, 
And when her cheek the least was pale, 

They talked of purer worlds than earth— 
She could not stay in Malhamdale ! 


The placid depth of that dark eye 
The wild-rose tint of that fair cheek— 
Will still awake the long-drawn sigh, 
While Memory of the past shall speak. 
And we can never be but pained 
To think, when gazing on that vale, 
One angel more to Heaven is gained, 
But one is lost to Malhamdale ! 


I may not tell what dreams were mine— 
Dreams laid in bright futurity— 
When the full, soft, and partial shine 
Of that fair eye was turned on me. 
Enough, enough—the blooming wreath 
Of Love, and Hope, and Joy, is pale, 
And now its withering perfumes breathe 
O’er yon new grave in Malhamdale !” 


A foreboding, caused, we. trust, ra- 
ther by indigestion than any graver 
cares, is expressed in the subjoined 
Stanzas : 


“ There’s a Dark Hour coming. 


“‘ There’s a dark hour coming, 
Which thou, so kind and dear, 
In all thy beauty blooming, 
Shall fail to charm or cheer ! 
The shade it casts before it, 
Its very shade is drear — 
And my soul, as it comes o’er it, 
Feels a deep, prophetic fear ! 
There’s a dark hour coming ! 


The honour oft applauded, 

i The heart all truth to thee, 

The genius men have lauded 
Will soon be lost in me. 
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A star at once o’erclouded, 
Whose beam was fair to see— 
The sun in darkness shrouded— 
O! nought can emblem be 
Of the dark hour coming ! 


Its charm when friendship loses, 
When love is felt mo more ; 
When Glory and the Muses 
Have seen their influence o’er; 
When I view with hate or terror 
The friends 1 lov’d before, 
When my laugh they hear with horror, 
And, unthank’d, my state deplore— 
O! that dark hour’s coming ! 


Our next extract is much more Fra- 
serian in character, and, we hope, 
more expressive of the author’s general 
state of mind and body. 


** A Bumper with Me. 


A fig for those fellows who always are 
sighing 
For woes that have been, or for ills 
that may be, 
And ever to brain and to bosom denying 
The raptures that wait on a bumper 
with me! 


This life hath no sorrows — if rightly we 
view it ; 
The past is a dream, and if brilliant 
it be, 
The oftener may fancy turn to it and to it, 
And live o’er its joys at a bumper with 
me. 


If dark are the pictures it offers to vision, 
A wise man will shun them — not 
caring to see, 
Will solace his spirit with pleasures 
Elysian, 
As Lethe he quaffs in a Bumber with 
me ! 


Come, then, Conservatives! drink and 
be glorious ; 
Rads have a right to be sullen; but 


ye— 
O’er calumny, trick, and delusion vic- 
torious, 
Ye have a right to—a Bumper with 
me!” 


If the Rads have really a right to be 
sullen, heaven forefend that they should 
lose one jot of their privilege. They'll 
have more reason than ever to look 
grumpy ere long. The song called the 
*¢ Wives and the Mothers of Britain,” 
has two faults — one of omission, the 
other of commission. The first is, that 
it leaves out of the burden of the lay 
the maids of our isles. It is true, they 
are passingly noticed in the last stanza, 
but the bard ought to have brought 
them into the refrain, though his line 
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had been thereby crammed to suffoca- 
tion. Our next objection is to rhyming 
“ sit in” and “ Britain.” And should 
the poet ask why we object? we an- 
swer, because we do; which, being a 
“ woman's reason,” is quite appro- 
priate in the case of what may be 
emphatically termed, a woman’s song. 

In the “ Rayless Night,” Mr. Story 
shews as great a preference to night 
over day, as Moore does to sea over 
land; though Tommy, as is usual with 
him, inculeates a much more practical 
lesson than his lyrical follower. 





















































* The Rayless Night. 


The rayless night hath richer sweets 
To me than day with all his beams, 
For dear is She my spirit meets 
And talks with in the land of dreams. 
My love’s eye, darkly fring’d and bright— 
Her raven hair’s luxuriant play— 
Her rose-bud lips that breath delight— 
On these I dare not look by day. 












































But all are mine in slumber’s bliss ! 

Her fair eye’s glance is fond and free ; 
Her lips receive my ardent kiss, 

And vow eternal truth to me. 























Through fairy climes and fairy skies, 
Through scenes that sunbeam never 
saw, 
Clasp’d to my soul, with me she flies— 
The world forgotten, and its law! 


























Yes! rayless night hath richer sweets 
To.me than day with all its beams, 
For dear is She my spirit meets 
And talks with, in the land of dreams. 























Our poet now becomes angry, and 
not without cause,—he has been jilted. 
It is to be hoped that he will not carry 
the threat in the four last lines into 
execution, as, by so doing, he might 
“furnish employment for the gentle- 
men of the long robe,” to borrow an 
expression from the gentlemen of the 
long pen. 












































“* The Vows thou hast spoken. 








The vows thou hast spoken, 
As oft as we met, 
Though lightsomely broken, 
Thou ne’er shalt forget ; 
But fly where thou wilt, 
Thou shalt bear with thee still 
A feeling of guilt, 
And a presage of ill! 






































The mild moon on high 

Shall thy falsehood upbraid, 
For she looked from the sky 
When the last vow was made, 
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The morn with its light 
Shall remind thee of me, 
And my wrongs shall be blight 
On the day and on thee ! 


Another may hearken 

Thy suit with a smile, 
And I may not darken 

Thy hopes for awhile ; 
But, far from thee never, 

I'll mix with thy kiss— 
Intruding for ever 

Between thee and bliss !” 


“* My Country. 


My country! there is not in thee 

A path so bare, a scene so rude, 
As not to have some charm for me— 
Some moss-crowned rock, some lonely 

tree, 

Some flower that loves the solitude; 
And poor indeed the charm must be 
I would not love—if found in thee! 


My country! with to-morrow’s shine 
My feasted eye shall proudly dwell 

On scenes by many a bard of thine 

To kindred souls made half divine — 
Fair scenes of mountain, lake, and fell! 

Yet shall not I, for all their lore, 

Admire thee—no! nor love thee more! 


** The Church of our Fathers. 


Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s 
calm smile, 
The church of our fathers—how meekly 
it stands! 
O villagers! gaze on the old hallowed 
pile— 
It was dear to their hearts, it was raised 
by their bands! 
Who loves not the place where they wor- 
shipped their Gop? 
Who loves not the ground where their 
ashes repose ? 
Dear even the daisy that blooms on the 
sod, 
For dear is the dust out of which it 
arose ! 


Then say, shall the church that our fore- 
fathers built, 
Which the tempests of ages have bat- 
tered in vain ; 
Abandoned by us from supineness or 


guilt, 
O say, shall it fall by the rash and 
profane ! 
No!—Perish the impious hand that would 
take 


One shred from its altar, one stone 
from its towers! 
The life-blood of martyrs hath flowed for 
its sake, 
And its fall —if it fall —shall be red- 
dened with ours !” 
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“* The Isles are Awake! 


Hark! heard ye that sound as it passed 
in the gale? 

And saw ye not yonder Destructive turn 
pale? 

’Twas the heart-shout of Loyalty, fervent 
and true, 

Twas the death-knell of Hope to himself 
and bis crew : 

O waft it, ye breezes, and far let it ring, 

That the Isles are awake at the voice of 
the King ! 


Long years have passed over, in which, 
with a sigh, 

The good man looked on as the wicked 
sat high ; 

And half he forgot, in the depth of his 
grief, 

That the joy of the bad hath the date of 
a leaf ; 

Thank God, it is blighted! and true men 
mav sing, 

Since the Isles are awake at the voice of 
the King! 

The tide of our love never ebbs. We 
loved on, 

When the gloom of ill counsels o’er- 
shadowed his throne ; 

We loved, when the sun of our Monarch 
grew dim ; 

We sorrowed, yet not for ourselves, but 
for him ; 

And self hath small part in the raptures 
that spring 

To see the Isles wake at the voice of the 
King! 


He hath spoke like his Father—* Tug 
ALTAR SHALL STAND!’ 

Which England re-echoes from mountain 
to strand ; 
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The dark heaths of Scotia the burden 
prolong, 
And the green dales of Erin burst out 
into song ; 
For the harpies of strife and of blood 
have ta’en wing, 
And the Isles are awake at the voice of 
the King!” 
“* The King, in a Bumper. 
The King, in a bumper !—We'’ll drink to 
the crown, 
To the sceptre so mildly held o’er us; 
For dear are those symbols, of ancient 
renown— 
They were dear to our fathers before us! 
And O! when the spell that is in them 
falls dead 
On the ear and the heart of a Briton, 
That moment, the glory of England is 
fled — 
That moment, her destiny’s written ! 


The King of the Isles is no tyrant to fear; 
And no faction shall keep hima vassal! 
The peasant is free in his cottage, the 
eer 
Is free in the light of his castle: 
And shall not our king be, in word and iu 
will, 
As free as his people around him ?— 
O! death to the traitors who, baffling 
him still, 
In fetters would bind, or have bound, 


ha 


him! 


These must suffice for specimens of 
Mr. Story’s manner. As we have al- 
ready said, he wants energy. But we 
shall be very happy if, by careful con- 
densation in his next efforts, he will 
afford us an opportunity of welcoming, 
with unqualified approval, his lyrical 
efforts in behalf ofthe good old cause. 










































































Tue morning sun is shining, fresh and 
bright, in our old forest of Thorney, 
Beowulf, and we must go to the forge. 
More than half an hour since, Earl 
Leofric and his train aroused me in my 
hut. His lady, Editha, accompanied 
him, with ker tire-maidens and pages, 
and his spearmen and archers followed. 
It was a fine sight to see them gleam- 
ing in the early light among the green 
trees. She is fair to behold; and he, 
you know, is strong, and manly, and 
brave. Handsome are the faces of the 
girls, and the men are of the flower of 
the land. So it was good to look upon 
them, while the echoes of the wood 
rang with the clank of their armour, 
the tramp of their steeds, and the 
merry laughing of the lady, cheerily 
conversing with her women. The earl 
came to bid me forge him two hundred 
and fifty spear-heads before to-morrow 
noon, as they could not wait longer, 
and here are we todo it. The fire is 
glowing, the iron at hand, the bellows 
ready, and in the loneliness of the 
forest of Thorney, we begin our ap- 
pointed work. Batter we the head of 
the spear. 

To whom is this spear-head intend- 
ed to convey the message of death? 
Perhaps to many. The piece of iron 
over which we toil, may run through 
body after body, and loose soul after 
soul from the confining clay, as its 
point, crimsoned with gore, passes, 
with vehement stroke, through flesh 
and bone. Are we, then, ministering 
to slaughter? Nomore than the delv- 
ing miner, who digged the metal from 
the bowels of earth. No more than he 
who framed the sledges we are wield- 
ing, or he who set the acorn in the 
ground which grew into the oak, whose 
branches are supplying us with fuel for 
the fire. We are, in an unforbidden 
calling, doing the behests of the Earl 
Leofiic. That must suffice for us. 
And whose behests is the earl doing ? 
If you asked him, he would answer, 
his own;—and he would give as an- 
swer the thing that is not true. For, 
as we are, in this matter of spear- 
making, but instruments of his will, so 
is he, in the impulse which made him 
give the order, but an instrument of a 
power which lies not in him to con- 
trol. Yea! the hammer in my hand, 
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is not more completely subservient to 
the motion of my wrist, than are he 
and all men, subservient to the motions 
of their minds, which, when passion 
rides over reason, renders them tools as 
powerless. He who laid the ribs of iron 
in the mine, or brought the towering 
oak, in its strength and its beauty, 
from the acorn— He it was who im- 
planted those passions in the mind of 
man. If, then, of such arise tumult, 
and contest, and war, well knows He 
that they were the consequences ap- 
pointed for reasons right; and, see- 
ing motive as well as act, will judge 
not as men judge. But what is this 
to you, Beowulf, and me. Batter we 
the head of the spear. 

Aad into whose hand will the spear 
be first set? Perhaps into that of a 
trained veteran, who will look upon it 
with critical eye, but with utter indif- 
ference beyond its aptitude as an in- 
strument of his trade. It may, how- 
ever, recall to his mind former days, 
when, with similar instruments in his 
hand, he did brave deeds, and won 
what is called glory. Scenes ofslaugh- 
ter and joviality, of famine and festi- 
val, of peril and victory, may flash 
across his eyes. There may arise be- 
fore him the woody mountain, or the 
green plain on which he urged on the 
conquering attack, or fled in the des- 
— retreat. He sees the river which 
ne forded, the wall which he scaled, 
the town which he burnt. What sees he 
beside? He sees, with corporeal eye, 
the young soldier standing by him, who 
for the first time has handled a weapon 
of war. The youth is gladsome and 
elated : new thoughts, new aspirations 
are swelling in his bosom. All before 
him is bright and golden. The deeds 
which he is to do with that spear are 
to open the career of honour, fame, 
and happiness. The foe lies prostrate 
before him, the thronging hosts re- 
sound his name, his countrymen call 
him to head them in fight. If his 
mind reverts to the father and mother 
whom he has left, it is to suggest, how 
he, now unknown, is to return famous, 
making them glad of their son. See, 
a gentler emotion arises. Has he 
wooed and won? Then will not she 
be proud of her own brave lover, 
coming to claim her, before all the 
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world, as his own. Have his eyes 
gazed, in silent adoration, upon one 
whom he dare not address? Then 
does not his bosom swell when he 
thinks that his gallant bearing, and his 
proud renown, will enable him to offer 
himself as a fitting suitor for the hand 
of her for whom he would set his life 
as a sacrifice. Hope is welling in full 
tide through his heart; and the ima- 
ginary stream glitters in fresher splen- 
dour as it flows along. And leaning 
upon his lance, the long-trained soldier 
views the glistening eye and glowing 
cheek of the youth, and, looking into 
his heart, beholds all within. Bitter 
is his smile as he shakes his grisly 
locks; and, meditating on the career 
of his own life, mutters, Alas, boy, 
how thou art deceived! But what is 
this to thee, Beowulf, or to me? 
Batter we the head of the spear. 

And he for whom we are labouring, 
whither is he bound? I heard, last 
week, when at the guild of hammer- 
men, in the neighbouring city of 
London, that William the Norman 
was sailing over the sea with a 
mighty host, and a banner blessed by 
the pope himself; and that Harold, the 
son of Godwin, was hastening through 
the land of Kent, to meet him, upon 
his arrival. Fierce will be the battle, 
I doubt not; for the battles of men of 
their blood have ever been fierce, and 
the commanders are men of undoubted 
skill and valour. Thousands upon 
thousands of men who will look upon 
the morning of the fight will never see 
morning more. Tojoin Harold is Earl 
Leoftic proceeding ; and it is for the 
approaching battle we are forging these 
spear-heads. The earl has too often 
looked upon death in various shapes to 
permit any unworthy fear of that, our 
inevitable end, to trouble his courageous 
soul. He well knows that, whether 
he follows the standard of Harold in 
the thickest part of the combat, or 
Stays quietly at home tilling the lands 
of his fathers in ease and peace, he is 
equally destined to die. Plate and 
mail may keep off sword and arrow ; 
but no armour has yet been forged 
to resist fever or palsy. But has 
he nothing else to fear? Is Harold 
defeated, and William the Bastard 
seated on the throne of the Confessor ? 
The sway of the Saxons is over, never 
to return; and Leofric, if he survives 
the fight, survives it to be hunted down, 
wandering as a landless man despoiled 
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of honours, of titles, and of fame; a 
beggar where his sires were lords, and 
dependant upon the charity of those 
upon whom now he would scarcely 
deign to look. Perhaps his lot may 
be a dungeon or a scaffold,—leaving 
his wife a prey to poverty or disho- 
nour—his children, thralls—and his 
house blotted out forever. If I were 
to say this to him now, I know that he 
would proudly reply, The battle’ is in 
the hands of the Lord, and if he wills 
that we be defeated I peril the conse- 
quences. But ‘he thinks not that he 
has also to peril the consequences of 
victory. Should the hand of the Saxon 
be the stronger, and the knights of 
Normandy be driven into the sea, and 
Harold return back triumphant, ‘vic- 
torious lord of the seven kingdoms of 
England, and that for the success he is 
mainly indebted to the banners of Leo- 
fric, is the earl secure that the prizes of 
the victory will be his? Let him be 
secure of the contrary. He who does 
important service is sowing seeds that 
will bear the deadly nightshade of 
ingratitude. Some laggard in war— 
some coward, who would faint at the 
drawing of a sword —some ‘silken- 
coated parasite, useless in camp orcoun- 
cil, but syeophant in bower and hall, — 
to him, and such as he, will fall the 
honours and emoluments obtained by 
the valour of the soldier and the coun- 
sels of the sage. A whisper from 
Edith of the swan-neck will plead more 
eloquently than a thousand gashes re- 
ceived on the battle-field. That King 
Harold will do this I know not; but I 
know such things have been done again’ 
in days past, and such will be done in 
days to come. And it may come to 
pass that, in not many years, the earl 
may travel care-worn through this fo- 
rest, leaving the court in disgust. He 
may say, What hast thou been doing,’ 
Wilfrid, the smith, since I gave thee’ 
the order for the spear-heads? And I 
shall answer, I have been doing what I 
was then doing, and what I am now 
doing—hammering in fire—earning my 
daily bread by daily labour—stationary 
in my lot—wishing not to rise, fearing 
not to sink. And thou, Eart Leofrie, 
what hast thou been doing? Perad- 
venture, it will be his to answer, La- 
bouring in thankless toil—setting up 
those who fling me down—winning 
prizes that other men enjoy, and ex- 
periencing ingratitude such as” never 
was heard of. And I shall say, It has 
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always been heard of, and it always 
will be heard of ; and if its having 
happened to others be any comfort to 
you, great is your comfort. But what 
is this to you or to me, Beowulf? 
Batter we the head of the spear. 

Fair was the lady that I looked upon 
in the light of the morning, and fair be 
her career. She is happy in the love 
of her husband, and her maternal heart 
dwells with delight upon her beautiful 
children. Wealth and pleasure are at 
her command ; and Heaven forbid that 
her soul should be troubled by any 
thought of an adverse future. Yet the 
hand of calamity may yet be heavy 
upon her, ere those sunny eyes are 
closed in their last slumber. I speak 
not of such calamities as those which 
the defeat, downfal, or death of her 
husband might bring. But even if 
all runs smoothly in her fortunes, hers 
it may be to grieve for the loss of 
the earl’s love—for estrangement and 
coldness where now exist confidence 
and affection —for smiles bestowed 
upon a rival which now are solely her 
own— for the bereavement, or, what is 
worse, the alienation or the disgrace of 
children much beloved: for these she 
may sorrow, and wrinkles will come 
over that beauteous countenance; and 
she will ask, looking into the mirror, 
Am I what I was? Vanity may say, 
Yes ; but conscience will say, No. I 
see that your eye, Beowulf, looks gaz- 
ingly in thought on the tire-maidens. 
Glad be their souls. But in ten years’ 
time they and their mistress will not 
again sweep through the forest as gaily 
as they swept through it this morning. 
She will say, Wilfrid Smith, I greet 
you well. What doest thou now? 
And I shall reply, I do what I did, 
and what men like me have done since 
the world was out of swaddling clothes ; 
and you, lady? She may reply to the 
question, Miserable woman that I am! 
I am wretched beyond example. And 
I shall answer, It may not be,—for 
examples there are many. And she 
shall shake her head in disbelief; but 
what I shall say is true. And her 
maidens in ten years? Some may be 
prosperous, some in adversity. But 
the prosperity and the happiness will 
be to those who have least caught your 
eye, or pleased your ear. She whose 
beauty dazzles, or whose wit enchants, 
will ever be a mark for the woe-breed- 
ing rivalry of men, and the fatal envy 
of women. The usual sufferings ‘of 
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disappointed hope, of misdirected love, 
of blighted prospects, of wasted youth, 
will occur in their due proportions to 
all, fair or foul, stupid or brilliant; 
but to the brilliant and the fair will be 
superadded the alternation of presump- 
tuous wooing and outrageous insult, 
But what is this to you and to me, 
Beowulf? Batter we the head of the 
Spear. 

So shall it be ever ; for change there 
is none. I was at Croydon a short 
space past, and there I saw Peter the 
Monk writing upon parchment what 
he called a chronicle; and he read 
from his parchment what he had writ- 
ten. It was all about battles, and the 
doings of kings. And I asked him 
how he knew that what he said in his 
parchment was true ; and he answered 
that he had it all upon good warrant. 
But when he read to me of the 
affray, which happened here under 
our own eyes, in the monastery of 
Thorney, I knew he was wrong in 
every word, for I witnessed the thing. 
He was angry when I said so; but [ 
comforted his soul by telling him that 
in future days no one would know the 
difference, and that his name would 
flourish as a historian whose statements 
would guide the pen of all writers to 
come; and that they, too, would write 
as he, most of them being the greatest 
fools of their generation. But I told 
him not—for being a man of learning, 
he is not a man of sense—that were 
every word as true as the Gospel, what 
he wrote was no chronicle of what was 
doing in his days. The marshalling of 
armies, and the caballing of courts, are 
butaccidents of human life, and not the 
greatest or most important accidents ; 
and he who thinks upon the elements 
of our existence, must look upon the 
craft of soldier or courtier as nothing 
more in itself than the craft of fletcher 
or smith. So I laughed within myself 
at the toil of Peter the Monk. And 
when he—for he is a man of flowing 
tongue — spoke to me with many words 
of what was to be done in other days, 
when more people could read clerkly, 
and write wisely, and of the spreading 
of knowledge, and the outstretching of 
mind, | laughed out aloud. For there 
is now at this moment in the world as 
much knowledge as there will be a 
thousand years hence, and the mind 
of man cannot be outstretched. The 
prating talker may fancy that what he 
speaks most about is the most import- 
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ant of things; bat those things of which 
no man talks are the first matter. By 
and by, it may be that soft-handed 
men will, from mimic forges, and by 
the application of tools favoured with 
learned names, bring forth things much 
renowned ; and they will be called phi- 
losophers ; and proud men will they be. 
Happy be their dole! But the spear 


will be fashioned, the horse will be - 


shod, the bar will be wrought, the knife 
will be sharpened as now. And those 
who first taught us to do those things 
will be called rude and ignorant ; while 
they who produce what is.nothing more 
to what was done in the beginning than 
is the hem to the garment, will be men 
of fame; and the jabberer. will think 
himself wiser than our head and master, 
who in the Scripture is called Tubalcain. 
So will it be in all things else. But 
what is this to you and to me, Beowulf? 
Batter we the head of the spear. 

And the time may come when this 
forest of Thorney will be lopped down 
by the axe, and trace of it be none. 
Where it now stands.may rise magni- 
ficent abbeys, proud buildings, houses 
of Wittenagemotte, wide streets, lofty 
mansions ; and they who dwell therein 
will think themselves far better than 
you and me, and the times in which 
they live far superior toours. Loud will 
be the prattle in the meetings; and 
each man will deem himself sage. But 
if | could burst from my grave, I should 
tell them that we, without asking why, 
were as free as they ; that we knew our 
own concerns as well as they; that we 
managed our laws as well as they ; and 
that the denizen of the forest was nei- 
ther more nor less than the denizen of 
the street, both being men. And I 
should tell them, beside, that we are 
housed, and fed, and clothed ; and they 
can be no more. We hunger and we 
thirst, we feel and we see—we are 
agitated by passions of love and hate, 
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of fear and madness, of honour or 
shame, each in our degree ; and so will 
be they. Much windy wordwork will 
possibly be spoken on this ground ; and 
many a knave and fool shall win fame, 
such as it is. And people may shout 
and applaud, and talk of freedom and 
right won for them — they all the while 
remaining as before, but glorifying 
themselves on their advancing wisdom. 
But advance there will be none. Law 
will have still to contend with crime ; 
and fraud will predominate in law. 
The doctor of future days may talk in 
phrase more set than does our leech, 
Florence, hard by the wood ; but he will 
not extend the life of man one hour longer 
than the appointed time. And the fool 
or the traitor will obtain the honours 
due to the wise and the loyal—the 
usurer, sitting in quiet, win the pro- 
duce of the toil of him who labours — 
and the bustling and impudent thrust 
themselves into high places. And the 
crowd will be gulled; and those who 
gull them will fill their own pockets. 
And there will be fighting and feasting, 
and weeping and laughter, and deaths 
and marriages, and good fortune and 
ill fortune, to the end of the world : 
and nothing shall be new under the 
sun. But what is this to you or to me, 
Beowulf! Batter we the head of the 
spear. 


*,* We have translated this from a 
curious. Latin MS., which will be 
sought for in vain in the British Mu- 
seum; but which, we think, is to be 
found, by those who know how to find 
it, in the library of St. Benet’s College, 
Cambridge. We regret exceedingly 
that we have not the original. ‘The 
style of our translation, we feel, is too 
artificial for the rude speech of a Saxon 
smith ; but our readers must take it as 
it is,—for we cannot make it any better. 


J.M.K. 
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NOVEMBER SONNETS. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


O penstLeE month, when, as the Frenchmen hold, 
The English hang themselves to pass the time, — 
All hail! to thee in sonneteering rhyme 

Shall one most dear and tender wish be told. 

Black be thy fogs, and bitter be thy cold, 

In Downing Street; and o’er the inmost sense 
Of ministers let thy dark influence 

Extending in its darkest form be rolled. 

That so, without expensive aid of Ketch, 

Each on himself may pass the sentence due ; 
And with a fine, well-twisted halter stretch 

His ministerial neck an inch or two: 

While Cruikshank duly shall attend to sketch 

The comic group, with phizzes looking blue. 


II, 


Glenelg and Palmerston so long have swung 
From side to side, that they should know the trick ; 
Howick and Morpeth for the gallows-stick 

Have faces fitting. Many a Rice has hung, 

And many a Russell: therefore be upstrung 
The superficial inch and widow’s mite. 
Duncannon, too, should squeeze himself as tight 

As now his cravat round his neck is wrung ; 

And Melbourne, eke, the hangman’s part should ply,— 
For, surely, he has gotten rope enough. 

So of the others: but my memory 
Does not retain the names of such sad stuff ; 

But hasten with a noose thy neck to trammel,— 

Thy Reekie speech deserves it,— Johnny Campbell. 

Tom Wood's, in Portugal Street, M. O’D. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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